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HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 


l  l 


George  Prince  of  Wales 


*  c  ,  -  r  ■  - 1 ■  i  i  jon  ..-  'll  •  .  j  * 

•  ,  I 

*  •* '  '  Jr  r  f  .  F  f  *  .  -  V  -  i  •  f  ”  •  ' 

Pleafe  Your  Royal  Highnefs , 

IT  is  inconteftible  that  the  Fine  Arts  appeared  only  in 
Perfe&ion  in  Free  States ;  and,  that  when  Freedom  fell,  they 
languifhed  and  expired  with  it,  and  left  nothing  behind  but 
a  cold  'Imitation  of  the  bold  original  Creative  Genius  which 
infpired  them.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  the  Fine  arts  may  be 
looked  on  as  one  of  the  moft  unerring  Standards  of  Freedom. 
What  rapture  then  muft  arife  in  the  Bread  of  every  British 
SubjeQ:,  to  behold  thofe  Arts  revive,  expand,  and  ripen  into 
maturity,  under  the  Protefhon  of  a  PRINCE,  who  feems  to  be 
only  Happy  in  Proportion  to  the  Happinefs  of  others ;  and  who, 
with  the  higheft  Juftice,  may  be  faid  to  patronize  every  Effort, 
however  flight,  that  may  contribute  to  the  Glory  and  Profperity 
of  His  native  Country.  It  was  under  the  Impreffion  of  thefe 
Truths,  which  every  Day  evinces,  that  I  felt  Myfelf  emboldened 

to  folicit  the  High  Honour  of  fending  this  Work  into  the 

/ 

World  under  the  Aufpices  of  Your  Name.  The  amiable 
Condefcenfion  with  which  you  granted  me  that  diflinguifhed 
Favour,  fhould  even  apologize,  if,  in-  pouring  forth  my  Grati¬ 
tude,  I  fhould  dwell  on  the  many  Virtues  which  adorn  the 

Royal 


2 


DEDICATION. 

Royal  Mind  ;  but,  however  pleafing  this  would  be  to  Myfelj ' 
and  to  the  Thoufands  that  admire  Him,  I  know  not  how  far 
it  might  be  fo  to  the  Prince  Himself  ;  for  furely  Generofity, 
Difintereftednefs,  a  Noble  Love  of  Truth  that  will  not  deceive, 
a  Feeling  for  the  Diftrefies  of  others,  and  Greatnefs  of  Soul, 
muft  always  infpire  Admiration  :  It  is,  however,  fome  Grati¬ 
fication,  that,  if  I  even  fhould  attempt  to  touch  on  them, 
I  could  not  be  accufed  of  Flattery,  as  they  are  univerfally  felt, 
and  will  be  long,  long  remembered.  From  thofe  Confidera- 
tions,  I  fhall  not  Trefpafs  any  longer  on  your  Royal  Indul¬ 
gence,  than  to  affure  Your  Highnefs,  that  I  have  the  Honour 
to  be, 

Your  Highness’s  *  -  l 

•  ►  T  •  Y  -  r  ^  t  f 

Moil  grateful, 

Moft  obliged, 

’ 

And  very  humble  Servant, 


P.  BOYLE. 


\ 


THE 

'  ‘  •  •  ,  .  •  -  v  •  -  ^ 


ADy  ERTISEMENT. 


E  Editor  of  this  Second  Edition  mofl  refpeflfully  returns  his  unfeigned 
Thanks  for  the  very  Liberal  Encouragement ,  beflowed  upon  him  by  his 
truly  Noble  and  Generous  Subfcribers .  He  humbly  takes  this  Opportunity 
of  ajfuring  them ,  that ,  in  order  to  render  this  Edition  at  leaf  equivalent , 
if  not  fuperior ,  to  the  former,  He  has  f pared  no  Expence  in  having  the 
Plates  carefully  examined ,  and  approved,  by  the  mof  celebrated  Engravers 
of  the  Day,  notzoithfianding  the  Reduction  of  Price ,  from  Three  Guineas 
and  a  Half  to  One  Guinea  and  a  half ;  nor  has  he  been  defcient  in  the 
pairful  Tafk  of  correBing  the  Preface,  the  various  Explanations,  &c. 

Relying,  however ,  on  the  Indulgence  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened, 
the  Editor  is  bold  enough  to  wijh  this  Republication  to  be  accepted 
as  an  Earneft  of  a  Work  upon  the  fine  arts,  now  under  the  Infpec - 

tion  of  the  Firf  Hiflorical  Painter  in  this,  or  any  other,  Kingdom. 

\ 

The  Work,  alluded  to,  employed  the  deceajed  Author  Forty-five  Years 
in  clofe  Study,  and  is  deemed  by  thofe  of  the  Cognofcenti,  who  have 
infpefted  it,  one  of  the  mofl  valuable  Compoftions,  ever  offered  to  the 
Public ;  and  one  which  has  been  more  deeply  traced,  and  clearly  mvefigated, 
than  any  heretofore  publifhed . 

'The 


i 


» 


C  2  ] 

The  Editor,  after  repeating  the  utmojl  Deference,  and  heartfelt 
Gratitude  to  his  Mojl  Noble  Patrons,  cannot  clofe  this  Advertifement 
more  appofitely,  with  refpeEl  to  the  valuable  Work  above  referred  to,  and  ■ 
to  this  Republication  of  Museum  Britannicum,  than  with  a 
Tranfation  of  the  Motto,  at  the  Clofe  of.  his  Predecefor’s  Preface. 

Quod  fi  deficient  Vires  audacia  certe 

•  ‘‘  9  a  Jr  *  »  ti  |  ^  fist  _i  r  f  A 

Laus  erit  in  magnis  and  voluifte  Sat  eft. 


“  ’Though  in  arduous  Undertakings  our  Abilities  fhould  fail 
us,  the  Attempt  will  be  deemed  Praife -worthy ;  and  to  have 
proved  the  Endeavour  to  achieve,  is  fufficient.” 


L  o  n  d  o  n — September, 
1791, 


,  vA. 


iw 


P.  Boyle. 
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THE 

NAMES  of  SUBSCRIBERS. 


His  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  of  WALES. 
His  Royal  Highness  the  DUKE  of  YORK. 


Her 

Royal  Highness  the  DUTCHESS  of  YORK. 

Names, 

Titles. 

Residence. 

Argyll, 

\ 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of 

Argyll-flreet 

Albemarle, 

Right  Honorable  Earl  of 

Berkeley- fquare 

Aldborough, 

Right  Honorable  Earl  of 

Str ut ford-place 

Antrim, 

Right  Blonourable  Earl  of 

Ireland 

Aylesford, 

Right  Honorable  Countefs  of 

South  Audley-Jlreet 

Alvenfleben, 

His  Excellent)'  Baron 

Grofvcnor -fquare 

Addington, 

R.  H.  Henry,  Speaker  of  the  H.  C. 

Stratford- place 

Andrews, 

Captain  Henry 

Baker -Jlreet 

Angelo, 

Henry,  Junior,  Efq. 

Curzon-Jlrect ,  May-fair 

Anfon, 

Thomas,  Efq.  M.  P. 

T> 

St.  James  s-fquare 

Bedford, 

Jl_>« 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of 

Bloovifbury- fquare 

Buccleugh, 

Her  Grace  the  Dutchess  of 

Grofvcnor -fquare 

Buckingham, 

Countefs  of 

Old  Bond-Jlrcet 

Breadalbane, 

Right  Honorable  Earl  of 

Wigmore-Jlreet 

Barrymore, 

Right  Honorable  Earl  of 

Piccadilly 

Bathurft, 

Right  Honorable  Earl  of 

Hyde- Park-  Corner 

Boyne, 

Right  Honorable  Vifcount 

Upper  Grofucnor-jireet 

Barrington, 

Ricrht  Honorable  Lord 

O 

Cavendijh-fquare 

Bruhll, 

His  Excellency  Count 

Dover-Jlreet 

Barnard 

Honorable  Lady 

Portland-place 

Barney, 

Honorable  Lady 

Wimpole- Jlreet 

Bofcawen, 

Mrs. 

South  Audley-Jlreet 

Burrell, 

Sir  William  Baronet,  L.  L.  D, 

Harley -Jlreet 

Bouverie, 

Honorable  Edward,  M.  P. 

Old  Burlington-Jlreet 

Baugh, 

Lieutenant  General 

Wimpole- Jlreet 

Barwel!, 

Richard  Efq.  M.  P. 

Saint  James's- fquare 

Baker, 

William,  Efq.  M.  P. 

Hill- jlreet,  Berkley-fquare 

Byng, 

George,  Efq.  M.  P. 

Chejlerjield-jlreet 

Bowers, 

Peter,  Efq. 

Bond-Jlreet 

Brown, 

Henry,  Efq. 

Wimpolejlreet 

Bofanquet, 

William,  Efq. 

Upper  Harley-Jlreet 

Bird, 

Michael,  Efq. 

Limehoufe 

Boyd, 

Brand, 

John,  Efq. 

I  Efq. 

Graf  ton-fir eet 

Hertford  Jlreet 

Baldwyn, 

Mrs.  Elizabeth 

Grofvcnor- fquare 

Cholmonde 

SUBSCRIBERS. 


Names. 


Titles. 


Residence. 


Cholmondeley, 

Right  Honorable  Earl  of 

Piccadilly 

Clermont, 

Right  Honorable  Earl  of 

Berkeley -[quart 

Cork, 

Right  Honorable  Earl  of 

Par k-f treet 

Courtney, 

Right  Honorable  Vifcount 

Gro/venor /quare 

Craven, 

Right  Honorable  Lord 

Charles-/ treet ,  Berkeley -/quart 

Cadogan, 

Right  Honorable  Lord 

Hanover /quart 

Clanbraflill, 

Right  Honorable  Countels  of 

Ireland 

Cockburn, 

Sir  James,  Baronet 

Lozver  Gro/venor-ftreet 

Conway, 

Honorable  Seymour 

Lower  Gro/venor /treet 

Clutton, 

Reverend  Henry 

Baker-Jlreet 

Cottrell, 

Stephen,  Efq. 

Gro/venor-place 

Coffin, 

Richard,  Efq. 

South  Audley-Jlreet 

Crawford, 

John,  Efq. 

Gra/ton-Jlreet 

Concannon, 

L  ,  Efq. 

Albemarle/treet 

Crew, 

John,  Efq.  M.  P. 

Lower  Gro/venor /treet 

Cam  phi. 

John,  Efq.  M.  P. 

Berkeley- [quart 

Clarke, 

Jervoife,  Efq. 

Hanover /quart 

Chifwell, 

R.  Muilman  Trench,  Efq.  M.  P. 

Portland  place 

Cox, 

Richard,  Efq. 

Albemarle/treet 

Cottin, 

I  ,  Efq. 

Upper  Gro/venor  /treet 

Chambers, 

Mrs.  Elinor 

Harley/treet 

Curtis, 

Mifs 

Albemarle/treet 

Chafe, 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann 

Sackville/treet 

Conniff, 

Patrick,  Mr. 

Newca/tle3  Ireland, 

D. 


Devonshire, 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of 

Piccadilly 

Devonfhire, 

Her  Grace  the  Dutchess  of 

Piccadilly 

Derby, 

Right  Honorable  Earl  of 

Gro/venor/ juart 

Derby, 

Right  Honorable  Countefs  of 

Argyll/treet 

Darnley, 

Right  Honorable  Earl  of 

Berkley /quare 

Dartmouth, 

Right  Honorable  Earl  of 

Saint  James’s  [quart 

Duncannon, 

Right  Honorable  Vifcount 

Cavendijh/quare 

Digby, 

Right  Honorable  Lord 

Lower  Brook/treet 

Dudley  &  Ward 

,  Right  Honorable  Vifcount 

Park-lane 

De  Bukaty, 

His  Excellency  Chevalier 

Manche/ter  /quart 

Darner, 

Honorable  Lionel,  M.  P. 

George/treet 

Danvers, 

Sir  John,  Baronet 

Hanover/ quare 

Duntze, 

Sir  John,  Baronet 

Pall-Mall 

Davies, 

Reverend  Dr. 

Eton-College 

Daniel, 

James  Efq. 

Portman- [quart 

Dickins, 

Francis,  Efq.  M.  P. 

Lower  Brook/treet 

Dundas, 

Mrs. 

<  . 

Orchard-Street 

Delevall, 

Thomas,  Efq. 

Ely, 

■L. 

Rt.  Rev.  Father  in  God  Lord  Biffiop  of  Dover-Jlrect 

Ferrers, 


I 


S  U  B  S  c  R 


B  E  R  S. 
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Names.  Titles.  Residence. 

i  ^  %«  • » ► 1  l  *  *• 

F. 


Ferrers, 

Right  Honorable  Earl  of 

Upper  Gro/ven&r-flreet 

Fauconberg, 

Right  Honorable  Earl  of 

Gcorge-fLreet,  Hanover  fquare 

Fitzgerald, 

Right  Honorable  Lord  Charles 

A  Ibermdrleft  reet 

Fox, 

Right  Honorable  Charles  James,  M.  P. 

Southftreet 

Forbes, 

Honorable  Admiral 

Saville-roxo 

Finch, 

Right  Honorable  Lady  Charlotte 

Saint  James's,  Palace 

Foley, 

Honorable  Edward,  M.  P. 

L  ower  Seymour - f  '.red 

Ffolkes, 

Sir  Martin  Brown,  Bart.  F.  R.  S.  M.  P. 

Man  f  eld- fired 

Frederick, 

Sir  John,  Baronet 

Saville-row 

Fitzgerald, 

William  Thomas,  Efq. 

Upper  Seymour  fired 

Faqnier, 

Thomas,  Efq. 

G. 

Right  Honorable  Earl  of 

Upper  Grofvenor-ftreet 

Guilford, 

Lower  Grofvenor-ftreet 

Grofvenor, 

Right  Honorable  Earl  of 

Grofvenor fquare 

Gainfborough, 

Right  Honorable  Earl  of 

Cavendifhfquare 

Granard, 

Right  Honorable  Earl  of 

Ireland 

Gallway, 

Right  Honorable  Vifcount 

Hillftreet,  Berkeley  fquare 

Grey, 

Right  Honorable  Vifcount 

Charles ftreet 

Grantham, 

Honorable  Lady 

Whitehall 

Godolphin, 

Honorable  Lady 

Stable-yard ,  St.  James’s 

Goodlad, 

Mrs. 

Wimp  ole- ftreet 

Godfrey 

Mrs. 

Adelphi 

Granville, 

Thomas,  Efq. 

North  Audley  ftreet 

Green, 

Sir  William,  Baronet 

Mortimer  ftreet 

Goadard, 

Ambrofe,  Efq.  M.  P. 

Saville-row 

Greg, 

John,  Efq- 

Stratford-place 

Grant, 

Henry,  Efq. 

H. 

Portman-fquare 

i:  c 

(. 

Hilsborough, 

Right  Honorable  Earl  of 

Hanover  fquare 

Huntingdon, 

Right  Honorable  Earl  of 

Saint  James' s-place 

Herbert, 

Right  Honorable  Lord,  M.  P. 

Hill f  reet 

Holland, 

Right  Honorable  Lord 

Holland  Houfe 

Howard, 

Right  Honorable  Lord 

Bur  ling  ton-f  reet 

Hamilton, 

Lord  Archibald 

Grofvenor -place 

Harewood, 

Honorable  Lady 

Portman-fquare 

Hambleton, 

Honorable  Lady 

Lower  Grofvenor-ftreet 

Howe, 

Honorable  Carolina 

Grafton-jlreet 

Howard, 

Sir  George,  K.  B.  M.  P. 

Grofvenor -fquare 

Hamilton, 

Sir  Alexander,  Baronet 

Henrietta-ftreet 

Iloghton, 

Sir  Henry,  Baronet,  F.  R.  S.  M.  P. 

Upper  Brook-ftreet 

Hume, 

Sir  Abraham,  Baronet 

Wimpole-ftreet 

Hoare, 

Henry  Hugh,  Efq. 

Saint  James’s  fquare 

Ho  are. 

Henry,  Efq. 

Graftonftreet 

Hopkins, 

Benjamin  Bond,  Efq. 

Brutonftreet 

Her 


/ 


S  u  B  S  C  R  I 


Names.  Titles. 


Herbert, 

Charles,  Efq. 

Hibburt, 

Thomas,  Efq. 

Heaton, 

John,  Efq. 

Hume, 

Alexander,  Efq. 

Hulfe, 

Edward,  Efq. 

Hodgfon, 

George,  Efq. 

Humphrys, 

William,  Efq. 

Hefketh, 

Thomas,  Efq. 

Hilby, 

Mrs. 

I. 

Inchiquin, 

Right  Honorable  Earl,  M.  P. 

Jerfey, 

Honorable  Countefs  of 

Jennnens, 

William,  Efq. 

Jewell, 

W.  Efq. 

K. 

Kingston, 

Mrs. 

Kearney, 

Henry  John,  Efq. 

L. 

Landsdown, 

Right  Honorable  Marquis  of 

Lonfdale, 

Right  Honorable  Earl  of 

Lifburne, 

Right  Honorable  Earl  of,  M-  P« 

Loughborough, 

Right  Honorable  Lord. 

Loughborough, 

Honorable  Lady 

Lucan, 

Right  Honorable  Lord 

Le  Defpencer, 

Right  Honorable  Lord 

Lutterall, 

Honorable  James 

Lockwood, 

Reverend  Edward 

Leiceller, 

Sir  John  Fleming,  Baronet 

Law, 

James,  Efq. 

Lyell, 

Henry,  Efq. 

Lane, 

Thomas,  Efq. 

M. 

Marlborough, 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of 

Montagu, 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of 

Manchefter, 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of 

Mount  Edgcumbe, 

Right  Honorable  Earl  of 

Moira, 

Right  Honorable  Earl  of 

Mansfield, 

Right  Honorable  Earl  of 

Melborne, 

Right  Honorable  Lord 

Milford, 

Right  Honorable  Lord 

Manners, 

Right  Honorable  Lord  James 

Macdonald, 

Honorable  Lady  Margaret 

E  R  S. 

Residence. 

Upper  Brook-Jlreet 
Upper  Grofvenor-Jlreet 
Old  Burlington-  flreet 
Wimpole-Jlreet 
Portman-fquare 

Charles-Jlreet,  St.  James’ s-f quart 
St.  James’ sftreet 
New  Norfolk-Jlreet 
Welbeck-fireet 


Piccadilly 
Grof oenorf quart 
Ditto 

Suffolkjireet 


New  Norfolk-Jlreet 
Bentinckjlreet 


Berkeley-f quart 
Charles-ftreet 

Harley-ftreet 
Bedjord-f quart 
Ditto 

Charles-ftreet 

Hanoverfquare 

Pall-mall 

Portman-fquare 

Grofvenorfquare 

Portland-place 

Saville-row 

Bentinck-ftreet 


Pall-mall 
Privy -gar dens 
Berkeley-fquare 
Upper  Grofvenor-Jlreet 
Ireland  ' 

Lincoln s-inn  Fields 
Piccadilly 

Jamesftreet,  Weftminfter 

Grofvenorfquare 

Wellbeckftreet 


Minet, 


S  U  B  S  C  R  I 

B  E  R  S. 

Names. 

Titles. 

Residence. 

Thorold, 

Sir  John,  Baronet,  M.  P. 

Cavendifh  • [quart 

Trapaud, 

General 

Mansfield-ftreet 

Ta)  lor. 

Reverend  George 

Conduit- fir eet 

Thornhill, 

Thomas,  Efq. 

Berkeley  :f quart 

Tuckfield, 

Henry,  Efq. 

Harley  ftr  eet 

Tynte, 

I.  Kemys,  Efq. 

George- ftr eet,  Hanover -fquare 

Thompfon, 

Richard  Efq. 

Lower  Grofvcnor-fireet 

Tollinton, 

Mr.  Francis 

A  Iderfgateftreet 

Timbrell, 

Mr.  John 

Oxcndon-ftreet 

u. 

Upsdell 

Peter,  Efq. 

Garrad-ftreet 

Udny, 

Robert,  Efq. 

Berner  s-ftr eet 

Vavafour, 

Henry,  Efq. 

Lower  Berkeley -ftr  eet 

w. 

Warwick, 

Right  Honorable  Earl  of 

Oxford- ftr  eet 

Winterton, 

Right  Honorable  Earl  of 

Ireland 

Waldegrave, 

Right  Honorable  Lord 

Saint  James's  place 

Walpole, 

Right  Honorable  Lord 

Brutonftreet 

Willoughby  de  Broke, Right  Honorable  Lord 

Hillftxeet,  Berkeley  fquare 

Walpole, 

Honorable  Mrs. 

New  Burlington-f  reet 

Walfingham, 

Honorable  Robert  Boyle 

Str  at  ford-place 

Whittaker, 

Mrs. 

Mancheftr  fquare. 

Warden, 

Mrs. 

Somerfct-ftreet 

Wallis, 

Samuel,  Efq.  two  copies 

Upper  Seymour  ftr  eet 

Whitbread, 

Samuel,  Junior,  Efq.  M.  P. 

Wimpole-flreet 

Woodroffe, 

William,  Efq. 

Conduit-ftreet 

W  right. 

George,  Efq. 

Upper  Grofvenor-Jlreet 

Willet, 

Ralph,  Efq. 

Dean-flreet 

Walton, 

Bourchier,  Efq. 

Clarges-fircet 

Weft, 

Benjamin,  Efq.  R.  A, 

Berner  s-ftr  eet 

SUBSCRIBERS 

Omitted. 

Cosway, 

Richard,  Efq.  R.  A. 

Stratford- place 

Carey, 

Chriftopher,  Efq. 

Bloffomftreet 

M‘  Carthy, 

Juftin,  Efq. 

Pall-mall 

Rous, 

Thomas  Bates,  Efq. 
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SUBSCRIBERS. 


Names. 

Titles. 

Residence. 

Minet, 

Mrs. 

Lower  Grofvenor -ftreet 

Mackworth, 

Sir  Herbert,  Bart.  F.  R.  S. 

Cavendifh-fquare 

Morlhead, 

Sir  John,  Baronet,  M.  P. 

Lower  Berkeley-ftreet 

Milbank, 

Sir  Ralph,  Baronet 

Harley-ftreet 

Molyneux, 

Sir  Francis,  Baronet 

Conduit-ftreet 

Monckton, 

Robert,  Efq. 

New  Norfolk-ftreet 

Me  Dowall, 

William  Efq.  M.  P. 

Saint  James’  s-freet 

Monckton, 

Honorable  Edward,  M.  P. 

Upper  Grofuenor-ftreet 

Metcalf, 

Major, 

Portland-place 

Mercer, 

Captain, 

Queen  Anne-ftreet 

Milles, 

Thomas,  Efq. 

Lincoln  s  Inn 

Mufgrove, 

James,  Efq. 

Great  Cumberland-ftreet 

Mufgrave, 

Jofeph,  Efq. 

New  Norfolk-ftreet 

Mufgrave, 

John  Chardin,  Efq. 

Summerfet-fl 'meet 

Mills, 

William,  Efq. 

Harley-ftreet 

Montolieu, 

Lewes,  Efq. 

Wellbeckftreet 

Moore, 

Mailer  Jofeph  Kenton 

N; 

tND,  His  Grace  the  Duke  oi 

Drury-lane 

NORTHUMBERL^ 

Charing-crofs 

North, 

Right  Honorable 

Burlington-f ireet 

Nevil, 

Honorable  Henry 

^  ■ .  ...  ,°- 

Pall-mall 

Orford, 

Right  Honorable  Earl  of 

Berkeley  f quart 

OlTary, 

Right  Honorable  Earl  of 

Grofuenor-place 

O’Donnellj 

General  , 

N ewe  a. fie,  Ireland 

O’Bryan, 

Dennis,  Efq. 

Craven-ftreet 

Portland, 

His  Grace,  the  Duke  of 

Piccadilly 

Poulett, 

Right  Honorable  Earl 

Stratford-place 

Powis, 

Right  Honorable  Earl  of 

Portland-place 

Powis, 

Countefs 

Ditto 

Palmerlton, 

Right  Honorable  Vifcount 

Spring-gardens 

Pelham, 

Right  Honorable  Lord 

Strutton  ftreet 

Petre, 

Right  Honorable  Lord 

Park- lane 

Pocock, 

Sir  George,  Baronet,  K.  B. 

Charles-ftreet 

Peachey, 

Sir  James,  Baronet 

Grofuenor- ftreet 

Pennant, 

Mrs.  C - 

Upper  Grofuenor-ftreet 

Peirfon, 

Mifs 

Bruton- ftreet 

Pelham, 

Charles,  Efq. 

Arlington  ftreet 

Purling, 

John,  Efq. 

Portland-place 

Pybus, 

John,  Efq. 

Bond-ftreet, 

Pearce, 

Thomas,  Efq. 

Millbank- ftreet 

Peachey, 

John,  Efq. 

Stratford-place 

Palk, 

Lawrence,  Efq.  M.P. 

Bruton-ftreet 

Pigou, 

Frederick,  Efq. 

Wimpole-ftreet 

Peart, 

Jofeph,  Efq. 

Lincolns-inm  Fields 

•> 

Prityman, 

John,  Efq. 

Ldle-lane 

Quinn, 
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SUBSCRIBERS. 


Names. 

Titles. 

Residence. 

Quinn, 

q 

Peter,  Mr. 

Newcastle,  Ireland 

Radnor, 

R. 

Right  Honorable  Earl 

Graf  ton- jlreet 

Rivers, 

Right  Honorable  Earl 

Hertford- fir  eet 

Romney, 

Right  Honorable  Lord 

Wimp  ole- ftreet 

Rofs, 

Mrs. 

M  an  chef  ter -f quart 

Rumbold, 

George,  Efq. 

Dover  fireet 

Robinfon, 

George,  Efq. 

Harper-jlreet 

Robinfon, 

Roberts, 

T.homas,  Efq. 

William,  Efq. 

Oxendonftrect 

Roy  all, 

John,  Efq. 

Great  Cumberland-ftreet 

Rorke, 

Peter,  Efq. 

Holborn- Court 

Raper, 

Matthew,  Efq. 

Stratford- place 

Rumney, 

George,  Efq. 

Cavendifh  fquare 

Rigby, 

- ,  Efq. 

Upper  Grofuenor-ftreet 

Rogers, 

George,  Efq. 

New  Spring- gar  dens 

Ruffell, 

George,  Efq. 

s. 

Right  Honorable  Marquis  of 

Bond- Street, 

Stafford, 

Whitehall 

Stair, 

Right  Honorable  Earl  of 

Berkeley- fquare 

Stanhope, 

Right  Honorable  Earl  ol 

Mansfield  ftreet 

Sefton, 

Right  Honorable  Earl  of 

o 

Hill- jlreet,  Berkeley  fquare 

Shipbrook, 

Right  Honorable  Earl  of 

Harley-fireet 

Strathmore, 

Spencer, 

Right  Honorable  Countefs  of 

Right  Honorable  Countefs  Dowager  of 

Wimbledon 

Southampton, 

Right  Honorable  Lord 

Stanhope-fir  eet 

Spencer, 

Right  Honorable  Lord  Robert 

Berkeley- fquare 

Stopford, 

Right  Honorable  Lord 

Doverfireet 

Sturt, 

i 

Honorable  Lady  Mary  Ann 

Bruton ftreet 

Simpfon, 

Honorable  Lady  Ann 

Harley-fireet 

Scott, 

Mrs.  G - 

Wellbeckfireet 

St.  Clair, 

Sir  James  Erfkine,  Baronet,  M.  P. 

Mortimer  ftreet 

Smith, 

Lieutenant  General  F. 

Lower  Grofuenor-ftreet 

Stepney, 

Thomas,  Efq. 

Albemarle- ftreet 

Stevens, 

R.  I.  S.  Efq. 

Lambeth-walk 

Simes, 

Mr. 

Seymour- jlreet 

Shum, 

George  Efq. 

Bedford- fquare 

Sheil, 

Do6lor  P. 

Wild- jlreet 

Sturt, 

Spooner, 

Charles,  Efq. 

,  Efq. 

William,  Efq. 

Brutonfireet 

Skinner, 

Harley-fireet 

Tvrconnell, 

T. 

Right  Honorable  Countefs  of 

Hanover- fquare 

Townfhend, 

Right  Honorable  Marquis  of 

■J  j 

Weymouth  fir  eet 

'1  ownlhend, 

1 

Right  Honorable  Lord  John 

Bentinck -ftreet 

* 


Thorold 


PREFACE 

'  / 


TO  THE 


READER. 


f  »  .  ,  V  . 

H  E  Tajle  of  the  prefent  Day  is  happily  engaged  in  the 
Parfuit  of  Natural  Knowledge,  that  extends  the  Horizon 
of  the  Eluman  Underftanding,  and  in  the  Cultivation  of 
thofe  Arts  that  embellifh  the  Mind,  and  furnifh  the  moft 
elegant  Materials  for  Converfation.  Under  thefe  Circum- 
flances  I  have  ventured  to  throw  in  my  Mite ;  fhould  the 
Value  be  eftimated  in  Proportion  to  the  Inclination ,  I  have  not  the  leaf! 
Doubt  but  it  will  be  acceptable,  but  I  have  not  the  Vanity  to  think  that  it 
wrill  be  fo  on  any  other  Account.  Befides,  as  we  are  indebted  to  thofe  who  have 
gone  before  us,  Gratitude  demands,  that  thofe  who  come  after  us  fhould 
place  fome  Credit  to  our  Account — Such  is  the  Love  of  Immortality,  that 
we  are  anxious  to  fnatch  as  much  as  we  can  from  the  Jaws  of  Oblivion, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  extend  the  little  Span  of  our  earthly  Exiftence 
beyond  the  Grave.  We  are  alfo  anxious  to  leave  fome  little  Monu¬ 
ment,  to  point  out  that  we  once  exifted ;  and  that  we  filled  up  the 
narrow  Circle  of  .our  Exiftence  by  endeavouring  to  be  as  ufeful  as  pofii- 
ble  to  our  Fellow-Creatures:  this  may  be  called  Weaknefs  by  thofe,  who 

a  affe6l 
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affeft  to  defpife  not  only  living,  but  pofthumbus,  Fame  ;  but  it  is  a  Weak^ 
nefs  which  fome  of  the  greateft  Men  have  been  fubje£l  to — The  good  Effects 

whereof  we  reap  almoft  every  Day. - Thefe  various  Productions,  or  Legacies, 

if  you  chufe  to  call  them,  are  generally  entitled,  amongft  Painters  and 
Authors,  The  Lafl  Will  and  Tejlament ,  and  have  in  all  civilized  Nations 
been  carefully  preferved  in  Repofitories,  or  fuch  a  Noble  Cabinet  as  the  British 
Museum  (whence  thefe  are  drawn)  a  Cabinet  which,  in  the  Language  of  an 
elegant  Writer,  may  be  faid  to  contain  the  Labours  of  ten  Thoufand  Intel- 
le6ts,  which  have  taken  their  Courfc  through  the  Accumulation  of  vaft  Li¬ 
braries,  which  are  the  Hiftory  of  the  Force  and  Weaknefs  of  the  Human 
Mind;  through  great  Collections  of  ancient  Records,  Medals,  and  Coins, 
which  atteft  and  explain  Laws  and  Cuftoms ;  through  Paintings  and  Statues, 
which  by  imitating  Nature,  feem  to  extend  the  Limits  of  Creation;  through 
Grand  Monuments  of  the  Dead,  which  continue  the  Regards  and  Con¬ 
nections  of  Life  beyond  the  Grave;  through  Collections  of  the  Specimens 
of  Nature,  which  become  a  Reprefentative  Affembly  of  all  the  Claffes  and 
Families  of  the  World,  that  by  Difpofition  facilitate,  and,  by  exciting 
Curiofity,  open  the  Avenues  to  Science ;  fecured  by  Wife  Eftablilhments 
from  the  inconftant  Sport  of  Perfonal  Caprice  and  Perfonal  Extravagance*. 

When 


*  The  Britijfi  Mu/cum.)  This  great  Koufc  was  built 
by  Ralph  Duke  of  Montague,  in  the  French  manner;  the 
apartments  are  very  noble,  and  richly  adorned.  Here 
feveral  artifts  have  exprelfed  the  excellence  of  their  ge¬ 
nius.  The  architecture  was  invented  and  conduced  by 
Monfieur  Pouget,  Anno  1678.  The  extent  of  the  whole 
270  feet.  The  ftaircafe  and  fome  of  the  debugs,  as  the 
dome  of  the  faloon,  are  painted  in  frefco,  the  hi ftorical 
figures  by  La  Fojfe ;  the  architefture  and  landfcapes,  by 

Roujfeau ,  and  the  flowers  by  Baptifl. - “  This  John 

Baptifl  Monnoyer ,  commonly  (tiled  Baptijl  the  Flower- 
Painter,  was  born  at  Life  in  F'landers ,  and  brought  up  at 
Antwerp.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Montague  being  Am- 
hajfador  in  France ,  invited  him  over  to  England ,  to  adorn 
his  magnificent  houfe  in  Great  Rujfel-Street ,  Bloomjbury , 
where  a  great  variety  of  flowers  and  fruit  of  this  mailer 
are  to  be  feen,  and  thofe  the  belt  of  his  performance. 

“  James  Roujfeau  was  a  French  landfcape,  architec¬ 
ture,  and  perfpe&ive  Painter,  born  at  Paris >  who  came 
from  Switzerland  for  Holland ,  whence  he  was  likewife 
invited  over  to  England.  Pie  had  all  due  encourage 
ment  from  that  noble  peer,  who  allowed  him  a  Penfion 
during  Life. 

“  Alfo  La  Foffe,  who  in  conjunction  with  Meflrs. 
Roujfeau  and  Baptijl ,  painted  the  hiltorical  ftaircafe,  and 
many  other  parts  of  that  magnificent  fabrick.” 

See  De  Pile’s  Lives  oj  the  Painters,  p.  401,  460. 


Befides  thefe  there  was  one  fC  Louis  Cher  on,  who,  on 
account  of  his  religion,  being  a  calvinift,  was  compelled 
to  quit  his  native  country,  and  fettled  in  London,  the 
happy  retreat  of  all  diftrefied  artifts ;  and  there  he  found 
many  patrons  among  the  nobility  and  gentry ;  particu¬ 
larly  the  Duke  of  Montague ,  for  whom  he  painted  the 
council  of  the  gods,  and  fome  other  compofitions,  taken 
from  poetic,  or  fabulous  hiftory.” 

Sec  Pilkingtons  Die.  of  Painters,  p.  13 2. 

The  Building  is  well  fituated,  entirely  infulated,  and 
not  contiguous  to  any  habitation  ;  the  principal  Libra¬ 
rian,  and  other  officers,  have  all  their  apartments  in 
the  wings  of  the  faid  building ,  and  if  we  add  to  this 
the  wife  Orders ,  and  Rules  for  the  Management  of  the 
Museum  in  cafe  of  any  accidentby  fire,  &c.  we 
may  look  on  it  almoft  as  equally  fafe  with  an  incom - 
bujihle  edifice. 

SirHans  Sloane,  Bart,  (who  died  in  1753.)  may  not 
improperly  be  called  the  Founder  of  the  British 
M  useum  :  for  it  being  eftablilhed  by  Parliament,  was 
only  in  confequence  of  his  leaving  by  will  his  noble 
collection  of  Natural  ILiJlory ,  his  large  Library,  and  his 
numerous  Curiofities,  (which  it  is  faid  colt  him  50.000I.) 
to  the  ufe  of  the  Public ,  on  condition  that  the  Parliament 
would  pay  20jOOot.  to  his  Executors. — Accordingly  Mon¬ 
tague-  Ho  uje 
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When  the  Museum  was  firft  opened  for  the  good  of  the  Public ,  it  filled  :ny 
Mind  with  great  Conceptions;  nothing  would  have  made  me  more  happy 
than  Drawing  and  Studying  thefe  Curiofities,  (having  always  had  a 
great  Veneration  from  my  Youth  for  all  Manner  of  Learning)  being 
like  a  luxurious  Banquet,  to  me  indeed  the  moft  voluptuous  Entertainment. 


I  had  long  before  made  a  Sketch*  and 


taguc-Houfe  was  purchafed  with  an  extenfive  garden  of 
near  eight  acres,  by  the  Britifli  Parliament  for  10,5001. 
as  was  alfo  Sir  Hans  Sloanes  curiofities  for  2o,oool.  in 
the  year  1753,  and  was  reimburfed  by  a  guinea  lottery 
the  fame  year.  And  in  1756  the  valuable  legacy  of 
Egyptian  antiquities  of  the  late  Colonel  Lethieullier ,  and 
the  antiquities  of  his  nephew  have  been  joined  to  it : — 
And  in  the  year  1771,  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  antiquities 
were  purchafed  with  other  additional  expences,  for 
9000I.  To  this  cohesion  were  added  the  Cottonian 
Library,  the  Harleian  Manufcripts,  collected  by  the 
Oxford  Family ,  and  purchafed  likewife  by  Parliament 
for  lOjOool.  Alfo  a  colleftion  of  books  given,  and 
7000I.  in  cadi  left,  by  the  late  Major  Edwards.  And 
as  an  addition  to  the  Cottonian  Library,  Mrs.  Mad¬ 
dox,  reli£t  of  the  late  Mr.  Maddox,  Hiforiographer  Royal, 
left  by  her  will,  her  hufband’s  large  and  valuable  Collec¬ 
tion  of  M.  S.  S.  which  had  engaged  his  attention  for 
many  years;  affording  materials  for  a  complete  biftory 
of  Tenures,  which  is  much  wanted. 

His  late  Majejly,  George  II.  in  the  Year  1757,  in 
confideration  of  its  great  utility,  was  gracioufly  pleafed 
to  add  thereto  the  Royal  Libraries,  about  ten  thoufand 
Books;  with  eighteen  hundred  Manufcripts,  all  col- 

letted  by  the  different  Kings  of  England. - It 

is  impoffible  to  give  the  exatt  Names  and  Numbers  of 
the  feveral  things  contained  in  the  Britijh  Mufeum  at 
prefent,  on  account  of  the  generous  embellifhments 

which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time. - See 

for  the  Catalogue  of  Sir  H.  Sloane's  Bart,  and  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  K.  B.  after  the  End  of  the  Preface. 

The  Public  are  under  very  great  Obligations  to 
the  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  to  many  other  Pri¬ 
vate  Gentlemen  for  their  Donations  and  Benefactions, 
by  which  this  Literary  Hive  is  continually  increaf- 
ing,  to  their  Honour  and  Credit  during  Life,  or  after 


Lift  of  curious  Objects,  which,  when 

I  fhould 

Death.  Alfo  to  the  Eight  Honourable  and  Honourable 
iUcTruftees,  for  their  careful  Conduft,  Management,  and 
Prefervation  of  the  Mufeum ;  and  to  the  Principal  and 
Subordinate  Officers,  who  are  all  known  to  be  learned 
Men,  in  their  Various  Departments,  from  all  whom  I  have 
received  great  civility  and  indulgence,  and  who  on 
application  are  always  very  ready  to  gratify  any  per- 
fons  curiofity,  with  a  fatisfaflory  information.  What 
improvements  in  Arts,  Sciences,  Manufactures,  See. 
an  individual  may  reap  from  this  Harveft  of  Learn¬ 
ing,  mult  ftrike  every  one  at  fir  11  view  ! - O  Happy 

Nation  !  where  there  is  fuch  Liberty  granted ,  and  fuch 
Generous  Benefactors,  whofe  Names  will  be  conveyed 
with  Honour  to  fucceeding  Generations  ;  nay,  be 
made  Immortal ;  and,  as  Herodotus  fays,  “  Things 
palt  ought  not  to  be  extinguiffied  by  length  of  time,  nor 
great  and  admirable  actions  remain  deltitute  of 
glory." 

In  fine,  if  one  confiders  the  Building,  arid  its  various 
Contents,  with  their  Arrangement,  and  the  Liberty  People 
enjoy,  it  is  Matchlefs  !  There  is  certainly  no  mine  or 
treafure  like  this  in  Europe,  from  what  I  have  heard 
from  Foreign  Gentlemen  ;  nor  can  fuch  a  one  ever  be 
compiled  again  unlefs  by  a  Miracle  *.  If  I  may  be 
allowed,  with  humble  fubmiffion,  to  give  my  opinion, 
it  is ;  that  every  curiofity,  &c.  fhould  have  a  Title,  like 
thofe  on  books,  and  be  exaflly  labelled,  which  W’ould 
be  of  infinite  fervice ;  for  the  Intention  of  the 
Britijh  Parliament  and  Benefactors  is  fuch  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  of  the  utmoft  benefit  to  mankind.  Many  inge¬ 
nious  perfons  perhaps  would  be  glad  to  be  informed  how 
to  get  admitted  as  a  reader  in  the  Britifi  Mufeum  ;  — 
this  is  done  by  applying  for  leave  to  the  Truftees,  the 
Principal  Librarian,  or  in  his  abfence  to  the  Under 
Librarian, who  will  get  him  an  orderof  admiffion  till  fuch 
time  as  he  fhall  be  admitted  ;  the  officer  of  the  Reading 

room 


f  Anno  1774,  The  Report  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  confider  of  proper  Regulations  to  be  obferved 
for  the  future,  by  Perfons  admitted  to  fee  the  Britifi  Mufeum,  was -brought  up,  and  a  fmall  Debate  enfued 
on  one  of  the  Refolutions,  which  was  for  money  to  be  paid  by  every  perfon  admitted  to  fee  the  Curiofities; 
the  principal  Speakers  in  which,  were  General  Conway,  Capt.  Phipps,  and  Mr.  Harris,  but  I  am  very 
glad  for  the  Public,  on  a  Divifion  there  were  for  Money  being  paid  56,  againfl  it  59, 
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I  fhould  be  admitted,  I  intended  to  draw.  In  refpeft  of  my  choice,  my 
principal  and  chief  Aim  was  at  a  Variety  of  Pitturefque,  Curious ,  and  Scarce 
Obietts,  and  to  make  them  inftru&ive,  entertaining,  and  ufeful. — Now,  in  a 
Work  of  this  kind,  fome  Obje&s  will  always  be  found  more  pleajing  than 
others,  according  to  the  different  Tafies ,  Studies,  and  Geniufes  of  particular 

Men: _ This  I  was  foon  made  fenfible  of:  for  when  I  began  to  fhew  my 

Defigns  to  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  fome  wifhed  my  Work  had  confided 
of  Botany;  others  of  Birds,  Butterflies,*  or  Quadrupeds;  fome  again  of 
Fish,  Shells,  and  Fossils  ;  a  few  wanted  them  all  Artificial,  &c.  I  leave 
my  fenfible  Reader  to  judge  whether  it  be  poflible  to  pleafe  every  Body. 
Nature  herfelf  is  not  equally  fatisfa&ory,  nor  different  Difhes  alike  palata¬ 
ble.  Therefore  I  came  to  a  Refolution  to  chufe  an  Intermixture,  which 
will  be  found  to  confift  of  fome  Things  fine,  others  but  middling,  and  a 
few  perhaps  quite  indifferent. 

Now 


Room,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Penned,  will  provide  him  with 
fuch  books  as  he  intends  to  perufe.  This  leave  is 
only  for  half  a  year,  unlefs  a  frefh  application  is 

made. - if  any  perfon  engaged  in  a  Work  of 

“  Learning,  or  in  the  profecution  of  any  ufeful  De- 
“  fign ,  has  occafion  to  examine  any  part  of  the  col- 
“  le&ion,  with  more  Attention  than  can  he -done  either  in 
f;  the  ordinary  Way  of  viewing  the  Mu/eum ,  or  in  the 
“  Reading  Room,  without  carrying  into  it  a  greater 
“  Number  of  Specimens  or  Books  than  can  con- 
“  veniently  be  done ;  to  give  leave  to  fuch  Perfons  to  view 
“  the  ft aid  ColleElion  at  thofe  Hours ,  when  the  Office  rsof 
“  the  refpe&ive  departments  are  not  engaged  in  their 
“  Attendance  upon  the  Company  admitted  by  Tickets, 
“  and  during  the  time  when  the  Mufeum  is  open.” 

Vid.  General  Orders  and  Rules  of  the  Mufeum,  p.  5. 

I  have  wondered  many  times  at  the  fmall  number  of 
gentlemen  I  ufed  to  fee  in  the  Reading  Room,  which 
certainly  mud  be  owing  to  the  want  of  knowing  how  to 
apply  for  leave  ;  I  have  fa:d  many  times,  if  it  was  a  dif¬ 
ficult  matter  to  be  admitied.  more  people,  and  all  the 
world  would  be  eager  to  come  to  improve  themfelves, 
and  make  a  better  ufe  of  this  advantage.  Before  it  flips 
out  of  my  memory,  here  I  muff  not  omit  to  obferve  for 
the  Benefit  of  the  Readers  and  particularly  fuch  who  ap¬ 
ply  for  Tickets  to  fee  the  Curiofties  of  the  Britfh 
Mufeum ;  that  it  opens  at  nine  o’clock  and  ffiuts  at  three 
every  day,  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  and  during 
the  Chridmafs,  Eafter,  and  Whitfun  Holydays,  and  on 
Thankfgiving  and  Fad  Days;  but  in  the  Four  Summer 
Months,  May,  June,  July,  and  Augud,  it  is  open 
only  on  Mondays  and  Fridays  in  the  Afternoon  from 
lour  till  Eight,  the  other  days  as  ufual. 


Now  in  refpefl;  of  knowing  the  method  of  applying 
to  fee  the  British  Museum,  it  is  by  delivering  in  a 
lid  of  the  chridian  and  furnames  of  each  perfon,  with 
their  titles,  rank,  profeffion,  and  places  of  abode,  to  the 
porter's  lodge  at  the  left  within  the  gate,  who  will  enter 
them  in  the  book  ;  the  principal  Librarian  orders  the 
day  and  hour  for  the  tickets  of  admiffion,  which  when 
fent  for  are  delivered. 

No  more  than  fifteen  perfons  are  permitted  at  one 
time,  and  two  hours  allowed  for  viewing,  and  fuch  as 
have  obtained  tickets  and  cannot  come,  are  earnedly 
defired  to  return  them  to  the  porter  as  early  as  they 
can,  that  others  may  be  admitted  in  their  dead. 

“  After  a  lid  has  been  entered  in  the  book,  if  the 
tickets  are  not  fetched  away,  at  the  lated,  by  ten  in  the 
morning,  the  day  before  the  time  of  admiffion,  they  will 
be  otherwife  difpofed  of ;  and  no  regard  will  be  paid 
to  fuch  lids  as  require  the  tickets  to  be  fent  to  any  of 
the  parties. 

“  If  any  one  comes  with  another  perfon’s  ticket,  it  is 
expefted  that  they  acquaint  the  officers  with  it,  in  order 
to  have  the  name  changed ;  and  the  officers  may  turn 
away  any  one  that  (hall  prefume  to  get  admittance  un¬ 
der  a  fiflitious  name  or  character. 

“  N.B.  In  going  through  the  feveral  departments,  no 
one  is  to  take  any  thing  from  its  place  ;  but  if  he  wants  to 
examine  any  thing  more  particularly,  he  is  to  apply  to 
one  of  the  officers  for  it ;  efpecially  in  going  through 
the  departments  of  printed  books,  he  is  driflly  required 

not 
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.  -  *  '  t 

Now  concerning  the  Author  s  Drawings : — he  has  truly  imitated  all  the 
Obje&s,  without  adding  or  diminifhing ,  an  .  eftablifhed  folemn  Law,  he  had 
formed  from  his  Cradle,  for  his  future  Condu£t  as  a  Painter,  profefling  it  to  be 
the  principal  and  favourite  Article  of  his  Pi£iorial  Creed,  and  declaring  himfelf 
an  Enemy  to  Nature- Menders,  Mannerifls,  &c.  He  does  not  mean  by  this  that 
Nature  alone  is  fufficient;  no:-. — ■*  ******  *m 

The  fame  Choice  and  Method  I  have  purfued  in  the  Artificial  Obje&s ;  which, 
like  the  Natural,  are  in  fine  Prefervation,  both  well  difpofed  with  a  clear  large 
Mafs  of  Light  and  Shade ;  the  Drawings  have  their  true  Charafter,  reprefenting 
different  Subftances,  and  peculiar  Colours  of  every  Obje£t.  Many  of  the  Draw¬ 
ings,  or  Prints,  are  as  large  as  Nature ,  or  the  Objects  they  reprefent;  and  if  they 
are  lefs ,  or  larger,  it  is  mentioned  with  each  Explanation.  On  fuch  a  Plan  as  this, 
if  a  Painter,  See.  chufe  to  be  bound,  to  fail  for  the  Harbour  of  Nature,  he  will 
find  his  Pi&orial  Veflel  loaded  with  new  Theorical  and  Practical  Treafures,  which 
on  comparifon,  he  will  only  find  among  a  few  Men  of  Merit ;  but  in  a  low  De¬ 
gree,  like  the  Shade  of  a  Figure,  or  a  bad  Echo.  This  new  Do&rine  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  fafhionable  Way  of  Drawing,  and  Painting,  ftill  fo  much  followed 
in  Europe,  and  likewife  at  prefent  fo  little  known  among  thofe  Gentlemen,  who 
encourage  the  Arts :  for  mofi:  of  the  Patrons  and  Painters  have  this  in  com¬ 
mon  with  each  other,  and  with  every  Individual  in  general,  to  know  a  Good 
Performance ,  but  few  can  tell  why  or  wherefore.  Nature  *  to  be  fure,  efpecially 

c  at 


not  to  take  any  of  them  down  from  their  {helves,  but  to 
apply  to  one  of  the  officers,  who  will  reach  him  any  book 
he  is  defirous  of  feeing.” 

Vid.  Direc.  to  fee  the  Mufeum. 

“  Leave  is  granted  to  any  Foreigner  of  diftinguiffied 
eminence,  or  who  upon  account  of  his  fudden  departure, 
cannot  obtain  tickets  in  the  common  courfe,  to  fee  the 
Museum  at  any  time,  when  it  is  open  for  the  common 
infpe&ion,  attended  by  the  principal  Librarian,  (a) 

“  It  is  hereby  intended  and  declared,  that  none  of  the 
particular  reftraints  herein  contained,  are  to  be  conftrued 
to  extend  to  the  Royal  Family,  when  they  ffiall  do  the 
Museum  the  honour  of  vifiting  it  in  perfon,”  (t>.) 

Vid.  General  Orders  and  Rules  of  the  Mufeum. 

(a.)  Page  5 - (£.)  Page  24. 

♦ 

Leave  of  admiffion  is  likewife  given  to  any  proper 
perfon  or  perfons  to  air  or  walk  into  the  garden  upon 
due  application. 

*  * 

*  Nature.)  All  pretend,  both  Painters,  Statuaries,  &c. 
to  have  been  long  acquainted  with  this  Lady,  but  where 


was  ffie  thirty-two  years  ago  ?  examine  the  productions 
of  the  Italians ,  Engli/h,  French ,  &c.  In  that  period  (in 
order  to  prove  their  being  an  old  acquaintance  with 
her)  and  you’ll  find  no  imitation  of  nature ;  but  you’ll 
fee  a  great  deal  of  Manner,  and  what  is  termed  a  free 
grandeur  of  Stile,  Touch ,  and  Spirit  of  the  matter,  like¬ 
wife  a  bad  imitation  of  the  antiques ;  and  as  to  their 
figures,  they  feem  to  be  only  done  after  one  particular 
manner  of  proportion  ; — In  ffiort,  all  their  figures  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  appear  as  if  they  were  call 
in  one  mould,  add  to  this,  the  phrafes  of  enthufiafm, 
exquifite  tafte,  loofe,  eafy  manner  of  handling  paintings 
in  varniffi,  (for  it  was  the  fafhion  in  thofe  days  to  en¬ 
courage  pleafing  and  filming  piClures)  to  all  which 
Nature,  if  ffie  could  fpeak,  would  fay, — I  KNOW  YOU 

NOT. - And  although  Nature  may  fometimes  be 

found  in  their  performances,  which  they  had  copied  (fou^ 
improvement)  after  Ancient  Majlers ,  yet  in  their  own 
Originals  ffie  is  loft  again, — Now  if  fome  portraits.  See. 
ffiould  be  ffiewn,  which  have  a  few  faint  traces  of 
Nature,  this  is  only  becaufe  they  are  obliged  to  make  a 
Refemblance  of  perfons,  and  by  which  they  reprefent  her 
as  it  were  by  chance ;  do  but  caft  your  eyes  on  their 
hands,  draperies,  back-grounds,  Sc c.  in  the  fame  pifture, 

and 
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at  prefent  is  in  the  Mouth  of  every  Individual.  It  muft  be  obferved  that 
there  are  three  different  Ways  of  imitating  an  Ohjeft;  the  firft  is  to  difpofe 
Nature  at  a  tolerable  Diftance*,  fuppofe  that  of  Fifteen  Feet,  where  all  the 
Minutiae  are  loft,  and  only  the  Form,  and  grand  Maffes  are  to  be  feen ;  this 
Diftance  is  in  general  approved  of  in  large  Works,  which  are  to  be  feen  on  high, 
as  the  Piftures  on  the  Cieling  at  White-Hall ,  British  Museum,  &c.  The  fecond, 
or  medium  Diftance  is,  where  the  fmall  Parts  are  more  vifible,  as  at  Five  Feet, 
or  thereabouts ;  Painters  never,  or  feldom  exceed  this :  but  the  third  is,  where  the 
Different  Subftances,  and  every  minute  Part  is  difcovered  by  being  brought  fo  near 
the  Eye.  This  Diflance  I  was  obliged  to  make  ufe  of,  to  reprefent  Nature  in 
her  greateft  Beauty ;  the  other  two  Diftances  are  what  I  would  call  only  repre- 
fenting  the  Effect  of  Nature,  as  fhe  appears  at  the  Diftance;  or  the  Diftance  for 
an  Artift  to  get  a  good  deal  of  Money,  and  ufe  much  Art ,  but  fhew  little  of  Nature. 


and  that  will  convince  you.  Thus  we  find  that  this 
Imaginary  Being  called  Nature,  is  the  touch-ftone  and 
teft,  with  which  the  productions  of  all  arts  are  Com¬ 
pared. 

To  return,  there  are  home  painters  however,  that  be¬ 
gin  to  finell  Nature,  as  may  be  feen  from  their  land- 
fcapes,  &c,  behind  their  portraits,  which  formerly  ufed 
to  be  deteftable  ;  fome  will,  nay  you  may  hear  it  from 
every  body’s  mouth,  that  we  have  at  prefent  a  greater 
number  of  excellent  artifts  than  were  ever  known  before 
at  one  period,  in  this  nation.  I  hardly  think  it  worth 
my  time  to  anfwer  this,  however,  being  in  the  hu¬ 
mour  for  writing,  I  will  confute  it  thus: - There 

is  an  Index  of  the  painters  names  in  the  E/Jay  towards 
an  Engli/h  fchool.  Vid.  Dc  Pile’s  Tran/lation,  in  which 
there  are  no  lefs  than  an  hundred  in  number.  Among 
thefe  you  will  find  the  Firjl-rate  Arti/ls  in  the  world, 
Planets .  of  the  fir  ft  Magnitude,  efpecially  thofe  in  the 
time  of  King  Henry  the  VUIth  and  Charles  the  Ift. 
If  this  report  is  to  be  underfiood  only  of  the  great 
number,  or  bulk,  I  am  forry  for  it,  becaufe  in  time  this 
will  occafion  an  increafe  of  an  additional  parifh-rate, 
and  fecondly  of  beggary  :  but  if  it  is  to  be  underfiood, 
that  the  prefent  ones  are  more  excellent  than  were  ever 
known  in  this  nation,  I  really  cannot  put  my  feal  to 
this,  but  mufi  protefi  againft  fuch  flattery  with  all  my 
might;  and  the  only  way  to  fettle  this  controverfy,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  opinion,  would  be,  for  the  prefent 
Engli/h  and  Foreign  hiftorical,  landfcape,  portrait,  fea, 
flower-pain. ers,  Sc c.  &c.  to  place  their  performances 
next  to  thofe  artifts,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  the  lit,  which  would  certainly  occafion  a  very 
vifible  cclipfe.  Molt  Gentlemen,  and  the  very  hefl  Artijls, 
all  feem  to  agree,  Nem.  Con.  that  whoever  was  the  in¬ 
ventor  oj  this  Compliment ,  intended  only  to  fpeak  one 


good  word  for  his  brother  artift,  and  two  for  himfelf.  It 
is-  not  a  bad  thing  to  have  a  great  opinion  of  one’s-felf. 
Terence  fays,  Proximus  Jim  egomet  mihi ,  or  as  we  fay, 
charity  begins  at  home  ;  neither  do  I  think  their  prefent 
proceeding  right,  for  if  we  do  not  unlearn  a  great  many 
things  in  the  drawing  and  painting  way,  which  may  be 
feen  from  a  great  many  cracked  pictures  painted  in  var- 
nifh,  &c.  &c.  by  fuch  kind  of  modern  Italian  tricks,  I 
am  afraid  we  fhall  be  found  too  light  in  the  balance  of 
merit,  for  any  of  thefe  ancient  painters.  I  could  en¬ 
large  on  thefe  different  fubjefts,  but  time  and  tide  waits 
for  no  man,  and  I  am  obliged  to  give  an  anfwer  why 
this  country  has  not  been  fo  happy  in  producing  fuch 
good  Painters  as  Poets :  the  latter  of  whom  ftand  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  firft  in  the  world,  nay  furpafs  all 
others,  The  reafon  is,  that  thefe  men  followed  Nature ; 
whereas  fome  painters  did  not,  but  were  only  Nature- 
Menders.  And  this  is  what  they  generally  bring  with 
them  in  their  return  from  Italy,  where  they  learn  I  know 
not  what  from  the  modern  Italians,  a  certain  mode  of 
drawing  and  painting,  which  they  are  glad  enough  to 
quit  again  to  pleafe  the  good  judgment  of  a  few  en- 
couragers  in  this  country.  The  total  of  the  fum  of  our 
doCtrine  is  this;  that  the  art  of  painting  is  nothing  elfe, 
but  a  true  reprefentation  of  Nature,  But  it  was  not  her 
defire,  that  men  fhould  know  every  thing,  and  therefore 
fhe  only  fuffers  herfelf  to  be  looked  at,  through  dark 
crevices,  by  the  moll  wife  and  learned  men,  nay  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  fathom  or  unravel  the  obfeure  enigmas  of  Na¬ 
ture.  However,  though  we  cannot  be  deep,  he  that 
comes  the  neareft  is  the  beft  artift. 

*  This  diftance  cannot  for  a  certainty  be  afeertained 
as  it  depends  on  the  magnitude  of  the  objeCI,  and  the 
fight  of  the  painter. 


I  am 
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I  am  obliged  to  reprefent  her  thus,  if  I  were  to  do  otherwife  it  would  be 
Affe&ation,  Manner,  and  of  no  fervice  to  Naturalifts,  &c.  How  far  Nature 
exceeds  all  Arts  and  Human  Skill,  is  well  known  ;  let  it  be  fufficient  to  fay, 
that  through  a  Microfcope  fhe  appears  more  and  more  Wonderful ;  all 
Artificial  Things,  though  never  fo  highly  finifhed,  more  and  more  Rude,  and 

m 

Difadvantageous :  Therefore,  the  Imitation  of  Nature  I  would  recommend 
to  all  Profejfions .  Do£lor  Johnfon  has  very  judicioufly  obferved,  that  from 
what  is  Unnatural,  we  can  only  derive  the  Pleafure  of  Novelty;  we  admire 
it  awhile  as  a  ftrange  Thing  ;  but,  when  it  is  no  longer  ftrange,  we  perceive 
its  Deformity. 

Now  that  all  ufeful  and  excellent  Inventions  of  Machines,  &c.  have  in  all 
Ages  been  taken  from  Nature,  nobody  will  difpute,  and  that  thofe  who  apply 
themfelves  to  the  Invention  of  new  ones,  fhould  confult  with  her,  is  advifable ; 
and  examine  whether  Nature  does  not  produce  an  Example,  or  Effe&s  fimilar  to 
thofe  things  they  intend  to  perform.  And  if  all  Machines,  Arts,  &c.  be  obliged 
to  undergo  any  Additions  or  Improvements,  it  is  all  owing  to  their  being  Un¬ 
natural,  or  becaufe  the  Original  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  Nature. — I  dare 
not  fay  any  more  on  this  interefting  Subje£t,  for  fear  of  wearying  my  Readers  with 
too  much  of  one  thing,  and  mull  therefore  now  fay  fomething  of  the  Engravers. 

I  have  employed  thofe  who  are  ranked  amongft  the  firft  Artifts  of  the  Age, 
able  to  execute  the  Plates  in  the  Manner  and  Tafte  of  the  Original  Draw¬ 
ings  ;  they  are  not  Engraved  with  Strokes,  or  Hatches,  as  I  thought  them 
unnatural;  that  mechanical  Manner  of  Engraving,  or  cutting  the  Copper 

with  large  broad  Hatches,  Grate-like  Work,  *  I  deteft. - 1  encouraged  them 

with  fufficient  Gen^ofity ;  they  fixed  their  own  Price,  and  kept  nothing 
fecret  from  me  in  refpe£i  of  Art,  &c.  that  their  Performance  might  give 
full  Satisfa£tion :  and  on  their  Side  they  have  taken  the  utmoft  Pains,  and 
every  Nerve  has  been  ftretched  to  {hew  their  Talents  and  good  Judgment; 
I  venture  to  fay  all  this  in  their  Commendation,  and  that  my  Drawings 
were  as  intricate  to  them  as  Nature  was  to  me.  I  defired  of  the  Engrav¬ 
ers  to  be  very  exa£l  in  imitating  the  Drawings,  for  what  is  the  finefl 
Engraving  in  the  World  if  the  Drawing  is  incorre£t?  Is  it  not  like  a 
Body  without  a  Soul?  or  a  fine  Purfe  without  Money? — In  fine,  the  Draw¬ 
ing  is  the  Ouintefience,  and  Engraving  with  Hatches  only  the  Mechanical 
Part  of  the  .Art.  That  this  is  a  Fa£t  may  be  daily  feen,  for  why  are  all 
thefe  Etchings,  or  Scratches,  fo  much  fought  after,  and  ftill  fell  fo  very  dear,  of 

*  Grate-like  Work.)  And  on  which  fome  Engravers  value  themfelves  very  much  :  if  any  body  will  but  examine 
this  bold  and  impudent  manner  of  engraving,  he  will  find  fome  as  broad  as  the  eight  part  of  an  Inch. 


the 
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the  great  Painters?  And  though  there  are  Hatches,  or  Strokes  to  be  feen  in 
them,  yet  even  with  thofe  they  have  endeavoured  to  imitate  Nature. 

It  muft  be  confeft,  however,  that  the  Art  of  Engraving  is  very  ufeful, 
and  if  the  Drawing  Part  of  a  Print  be  good,  and  Light  and  Shade  well  ma¬ 
naged,  the  different  Subftances,  different  Colours,  well  expreffed,  and  the 
Strokes  made  fo  as  to  reprefent  Nature,  void  of  Manner,  it  muft  be  owned 
a  fine  Print. 

It  was  my  Intention  to  have  given  a  great  Deal  for  the  Money,  but  the 
Expence  of  Engraving ,  Letter-Prefs ,  &c.  runs  very  high  now-  a-days ;  I  fpeak 
from  what  I  have  experienced.  As  to  fome  of  the  Plates  not  having  fo 
many  Figures,  the  Reafon  was,  becaufe  I  could  not  find  any  more  Subje£ls 
which  were  properly  conne£ted  together;  but  to  make  up  this  Deficiency  I 
have  added  fome  Vignets,  or  Head  and  Tail  Pieces,  and  other  Additions 
agreeably  correfponding  to  my  various  Subje£ls,  which  I  hope  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  of  as  ufeful  Ornaments.  Thence  proceeding  to  the  Demonftrations, 
References,  Paragraphs,  and  Notes  of  the  Figures;  I  have  endeavoured  with 
all  my  Might,  if  poffible,  to  prove  them  with  the  higheft  Degree  of  Truth; 
in  oppofition  to  thofe  who  have  amufed  Mankind  with  entertaining  and 
diverting  Stories,  to  which  fucceeding  Authors  have  been  behind-hand; 
every  one  always  adding  a  little  to  the  former,  flattering  themfelves,  as  if 
the  World  were  obliged  to  believe  their  bare-faced  Fallacies; 

v  I  .  , 

No  Man  can  have  a  more  fenfible  Feeling  of  his  Deficiency,  as  a  De- 
monftrator,  than  myfelf;  neverthelefs  I  have,  with  as  much  Prudence  as  I 
was  Mafter  of,  digefted  the  Matter,  to  render  this  Work  as  Perfeft  as  I 
could,  though  far  be  it  from  me  to  judge  it  fit  for  Publication,  yet  willing  to 
purfue  it  with  all  Diligence,  that  if  poffible  the  great  Pains  I  have  taken 
might  not  prove  abortive. 

The  prefent  Age  is  certainly  the  Happieft  the  World  ever  faw,  if  we  con- 
fider  the  infinite  Number  of  fine  Produ&ions  in  all  Arts ,  &c.  and  the  Mul¬ 
titude  of  Books  publifhed  fince  the  Invention  of  Printing ,  now  fo  long  known 
to  all  the  Polite  Nations ;  which  Produftions  may  be  looked  on  as  fo  many 
Rofes,  Lillies,  Honeyfuckles,  and  other  innumerable  Flowers ,  whence  the  in- 
duftrious  artful  Bee,  or  ftudious  Enquirer  may  fip  Sweets. 

I  {hall  now  proceed  to  fay  fomething  of  my  Language  or  Style;  in  pre- 
fenting  my  Mind  to  the  Reader,  I  have  preferred  Perfpicuity,  accompanied 
with  Brevity,  and  perhaps,  Reader,  too  much,  for  I  know  of  no  other 

Way 
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Way  to  be  eafier  underftood  :  avoiding  all  high  founding  Epithets,  or  long, 
round-about  tedious  Phrafes,  as  fome  do  to  make  themfelves  pafs  for  very  great 
and  learned  Men ,  or  as  if  they  defired  not  to  be  readily  underftood,  with¬ 
out  which  they  render  their  Works  ufelejs ,  of  little  Service  to  the  Reader , 
or  Profit  and  Honour  to  themfelves ;  thus  do  they  vainly  labour  to  be 
thought  Wifer  than  the  reft  of  the  World. 

<  •  f  *  *  ■  «  1  ■  ■'*.'}  -  *  ■ \  \  "  ’)  {  i  r ' '  “  '  (  ?  •  *  _  ■ 

While  I  was  thus  engaged  in  explaining  my  References,  they  proved 
fo  very  trifling  that  I  thought  them  not  fufficient,  and  therefore  have  ad¬ 
ded  Notes,  by  way  of  further  Elucidation.  But  here  I  muft  not  forget  to 
remark  the  Liberty  I  had  of  confulting  the  Books  in  the  British  Museum; 
now  thofe  Authors,  which  I  found  by  the  Scale  of  Common  Senfe,  and 
Comparifon,  to  agree  beft  with  my  Antiquities  and  Natural  Curiofities,  I 
have  cited  with  Honour,  when  I  made  ufe  of  their  Authority,  dn  preference 
to  that  of  thofe  modeft  Great  Men,  who  publifh  all  other  Men’s  Thoughts 
and  Writings,  but  their  Own. 


Now  as  this  Work  is  to  confift  chiefly  of  Figures,  there  is  no  need  I 
think  of  a  great  deal  of  Writing.  Engraved  Figures,  accompanied  with  a 
few  Words,  are  preferable  to  thofe  bulky  Volumes,  where  there  are  but  a 
few  bad  Figures,  or  perhaps  none ;  for  a  Defcription  of  a  Figure,  in  Writing, 
will  never  make  fo  ftrong  an  Impreflion  on  the  Mind,  as  the  true  Repre- 
fentation  of  an  Obje£l  in  Drawing,  let  the  Work  be  ever  fo  well  explained, 
difpofed,  or  linked  together. 


Of  the  Chief  and  Principal  Parts  of  my  Subje&s  I  have  only  treated, 
rejecting  all  that  was  foreign,  and  other  Trifles,  not  as  fome  I  know,  who 
talk  at  random,  and  by  the  heat  of  their  Fancy,  roving  from  one  thing  to 
another,  till  the  chief  Argument  is  loft,  and  the  Reader  is  left  in  a  Laby¬ 
rinth  ;  hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  fome  Writers,  and  Le&urers,  by  forget¬ 
ting  the  Subjeft,  are  not  eafily  underftood;  therefore  the  Reader  or  Teacher 
is  obliged  to  turn  the  Page,  or  begin  again,  and  again. 

To  conclude:  It  is  not  my  Intention  to  furfeit  the  Reader  with  tirefome 
Narrations,  heightened  beyond  reality,  rather  wifhing  fomething  more  to 
be  defired,  than  faying  too  Much ;  I  am  in  hopes  that  my  Subfcribers  will 
allow  my  Drawings,  Prints,  and  Demonftrations,  to  have  fome  little  De¬ 
gree  of  Merit — In  fhort,  if  I  had  wifhed  to  have  rendered  my  Fame  Im¬ 
mortal  by  the  Publication,  I  could  not  have  exerted  myfelf  to  a  greater 
Degree;  and  it  will  make  me  very  happy  to  give  fome  Satisfa&ion ;  if  fo, 
I  {hall  not  be  forry  to  have  fpent  my  time  fo  agreeably. 
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If  the  Truflees  of  the  Britijh  Mufeum  fhall  think  my  Figures,  or  Demonftra* 
tions  any  Way  Subfervient  to  their  Defigns ,  it  may  ftimulate  my  Induftry ;  nor 
have  my  Solitary  EfTays  been  difeouraged  from  hoping  a  favourable  Look  from 
my  generous  Patrons,  and  if  I  can  but  Pleofe  Them  that  is  fufficient  for 
me; — Laflly,  to  a  Work  of  this  Kind  one  fhould  fit  at  Eafe,  with  a  good 
deal  of  Patience ,  and  take  the  Induflrious  Ant  and  Artful  Bee  for  Patterns,  that 
it  might  fmell  of  Oil;  I  have  therefore  kept  my  hands  every  Day  in  Ufe, 
herein  likewife  imitating  the  Farmer,  a  Countryman  of  mine,  who  ufed  to 
carry  a  Calf  till  it  was  a  Cow;  or,  if  you  pleafe,  like  Milo ,  a  ftrong  Man, 
who  at  the  Olympic  Games  would  carry  an  Ox,  without  Breathing.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  Vanity  in  becoming  an  Author ,  there  is  no  End  of  Writing, 
and  then  again  you  may  Corre£l  till  your  Eyes  drop  out;  fo  to  fave  out 
fight,  we  will  content  ourfelves  with  that  very  learned  and  Polite  Poet, 
Propertius,  who  fings  thus : 


Quod  fi  defeiant  vires ,  audacia  certe 
Laus  erit,  in  magnis  £3  voluffe  Sat  efl . 
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T  H 


NAMES  and  NUMBERS 


OF 


THE  SEVERAL  THINGS 


CONTAINED  IN 


THE  MUSEUM, 


Of  the  late  Sir  HANS  SLOANE,  Bart. 


TH  E  Library,  including  about  347  Volumes  of 
Drawings  and  Illuminated  Books,  3516  Volumes 
of  Manufcripts,  together  with  the  Books  of  Prints,  con- 
fifts  of  50,000  Volumes. 

. .  '  ;V  >  , .  1 

Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  and  Modern,  about 
32,000. — -Antiquities,  viz.  Urns,  Inftruments,  &c. 
1125. — Seals,  &c.  268. — Cameos  and  Intaglios,  &c. 
about  760.— —Precious  Stones,  Agates,  Jafpers,  Sc c. 
3256. — Velfels,  See.  of  Agates,  Jafpers,  &c.  542. — 

Chyrftals,  Sparrs,  &rc.  1864. - Foflils,  Flints,  Stones, 

See.  1275. — Metals,  Mineral-Ores,  & c.  2725 — Earths, 
Sands,  Salts,  See.  1035.— Bitumens,  Sulphers,  Am¬ 
bers,  Ambergreefe,  &c.  399. — Talcs,  Micse,  &c.  388. 

Teftacea,  or  Shells,  5843. - Corals,  Sponges,  See. 

1421. — Echini,  Echinites,  &c.  659. — Afteriae,  Trochi, 


Entrochi,  &c.  241. — Cruftacea,  or  Crabs,  See.  363. — 
Stellae  Marinae,  Sec.  173— — — Fifhes,  and  their  parts 
1555. — Birds,  and  their  parts.  Eggs  and  Nefts  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Species,  1172. — Vipers,  Serpents,  Sec.  521.— 
Quadrupeds,  &c.  1886. — Infe&s,  5439. — Humana, 
as  Calculi,  Anatomical  Preparations,  Sec.  756. — Ve¬ 
getables,  as  Seeds,  Gums,  Woods,  Roots,  &c.  12506.— 
Hortus  SiccUs,  or  Volumes  of  dried  Plants,  334.  ■  - 

Miscellaneous  Things,  Natural,  &c.  2098. — Pi&ures 
and  Drawings,  &c.  framed  310. - Mathematical  In¬ 

ftruments,  55. 

All  the  above  Particulars  are  entered  and  numbered, 
with  fhort  Accounts  of  them,  and  References  of  Se¬ 
veral  Writers,  who  have  heretofore  written  about  them, 
in  thirty-eight  Volumes  in  Folio,  and  eight  in  Quarto* 


AN  A  BSTRACT 

O  F 

1  •  * 

Sir  William  Hamilton  s  Colleclion 


O  F 


730  T  EASES,  found  in  the  Sepulchres  in  thofe  parts 
V  0f  the  Kingdom  of  Naples ,  which  came  under 
the  denomination  of  Magna  Grcecia ,  and  were  in  ufe 
for  facted  and  domeftic  purpofes :  Many  were  evidently 
Votive ;  and  the  greater  part  is  ornamented  with  figures, 
the  compofition  of  which  is  truly  elegant.  Their  forms 


are  fimple,  beautiful,  and  varied  beyond  defeription. 
The  whole  compofes  a  feries  in  this  branch  of  Antiqui¬ 
ty,  far  Superior  to  any  that  has  ever  been  colle&ed. — 
90  Specimens  of  ancient  Stucco  and  Terra  Cotta,  cu¬ 
rious  in  the  fubje&s,  and  well  executed  :  among  thefe 
are  fome  fpecimens  of  ancient  Painting. — 85  Lamps  in 

Terra 


r  *;>  ] 


Terra  Cotta;  many  with  Figures  on  them  relative  to  the 
worfhip  of  the  Deities  to  whom  they  were  dedicated. 
. — 300  Sepecimens  of  the  ancient  Glafs  and  Pade ; 
among  which  are  three  of  the  larged  and  molt  perfeft 
Cinerary  Urns  ever  found  ;  one  with  the  Lead  Covering, 
by  which  it  was  preferved  ;  another  contains  the  afhes, 
with  the  Albedos  Cloth,  which  prevented  them  mixing 
with  thofe  of  the  Funeral  Pile, — 300  Bronzes  relative 
to  the  Armour  of  the  ancients;  among  which  many 
may  be  reckoned  uniques.  The  Bread  and  Back  Ar¬ 
mour  ;  two  Grecian  Helmets  Compleat ;  two  Roman 
Helmets;  the  Standard  of  the  Legio  Vittrix  of  a  Boar; 
two  of  Carthage ;  feveral  Swords,  Horfe-Bclts,  Heads 
of  Spears,  Javelins  and  Points' of  Arrows  p  Glandes, 
£?c.  This  Colleftion  is  very  .Compleat. — 67  Lares, 
Idols  relative  to  Armour,  many  very  fine,  and  mounted 
on  Pededals. — 141  on  Pededals;  Larps  and  Penates 
in  very  fine  Prefervation  and:good  Sculpture;  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  for  the  variety  of  attributes  by  which 
each  is  chatafterifed. — 95  Without  Pededals,  many  of 
which  are  curious,  though  of  inferior  Workmanlhip. — 
124  Vota;  vows  to  different  Deities.— 327  Bronzes; 
including  Fragments,  among,  which  are  the  different 
Hinges  ufed  by  the  ancients.  The  Air-conduftors  to 
the"  Aquedufits,  the  Difcus,  Cro.tulus,  G?c.— 44  Indru- 
ments;  ufed  in  Sacrifice,  Lamps,  Pateras  Simpulae ; 
the  Sidrum,  Prefericulum,  idc.  mod  of  which  are 
marked  with  the  Symbols  of  the  Deity  to  whom  they 
were  facred.  The  Strigil  and  bathing  Apparatus  are 

included. - 98  Various  Indruments — A  Foot  Rule, 

Compaffes.  Nippers,  Needles,  Probes,  Stila,  Spa- 
tullse,  Handles  of  Knives,  Fidt -hooks,  &?c. — 4  Bronze 
Veffels ;  one  ferved  as  a  Cinerary  Urn,  the  others  re¬ 
markable  for  their  Size  or  Elegance.— 75  Specimens 

of  the  Locks  and  Keys  ufed  by  the  ancients. - 40 

Marks  or  Stamps,  all  with  Infcriptions. — 3  Antique 

Mirrors;  one  Convex. - 3  Candelabra;  with  their 

Lamps,  four  fmall  and  fouf  large ;  one  is  the  larged 

yet  found,  and  all  are  of  different  Condruflions. - 

2  Weights  and  Scales;  Staterse  in  very  fine  Preferva¬ 
tion. — 3  Pair  of  Scales ;  two  with  Indexes. - -176 


Weights  of  different  Kinds,  from  the  Solidum  to  many 

Pounds. - 3  Plummets. - 152  fibulae;  of  various 

Shapes  and  Sizes  and  of  different  Materials. — -70  Pieces 
of  Antique  Ivory.  Great  Variety  of  Stila  Bodkin, 
Fragments  of  Flutes,  C?c.— 40  Ivory  Tefferae,  chiefly 
for  the  Theatres,  fome  being  marked  w'ith  the  Poet’s 
Name,  Seven  belong  to  the  Combats  of  the  Gladia. 
tors  in  the  Amphitheatre.  Two  Tefferae  Hofpitalitatis, 
13c. — 18  Tefferae  of  Chrydal. — Games;  27  Dice  of 

Ivory.  25 - of  Bronze  or  Stone.-  18  Offelcts  of 

Bronze,  Chrydal,  or  Agate.  Fragments;  1  very  fine 
Bronze  Hand.  1  Very  fine  Foot.  Cameos;  1  Head 
of  Bacchus.  1  A  Bacchanalian ;  four  Figures.  1 
Fragment;  all  of  the  mod  perfect  Greek  Sculpture. 
Marbles;  1  Bas  Relievo;  two  Men  on  Horfeback. 
4  Small  Buds.  1  Bas  Relievo;  a  Head,  1  Tragic 
Made.  1  Comic  Maflt.  \  Sepulchral  3  Ta- 

bles.with  Infcriptions.  1  Magnificent  Trophy  of  Arms, 
a  Province  fubdued ;  from  an  ancient  Sarcophagus. 
1  Statue  of  Venus.  143  Gold  Ornaments;  Necklaces, 
Ear-rings,  Armillae,  Bracelets,  Rings,  and  other  Wo¬ 
men’s  Ornaments,  enriched  with  precious  Stones.  A 
large  Gold  Patera  dedicated  to  the  God  Apis,  This 
Colleftion  is  very  fingular  and  compleat.  1  Large 
Difh  of  oriental  Jafpar.  2  Cups  of  Rock-chrydal,  or¬ 
namented  with  Figures,  one  the  fined  known.  149  A- 
mulets :  chiefly  Scarabcei.  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
fet  in  Gold.  This  Colleblion  is  as  compleat  as  it  is  rare. 
6000  Medals,  and  upwards.  They  are  well  preferved. 
The  Colleflion  of  Weights  or  As,  and  its  Divifions,  is 
very  compleat.  Many  large  and  middle-fized  Imperial 
of  Bronze.  Many  filver  Imperial,  and  fome  of  Gold. 
But  the  mod  valuable  Part  of  this  Colleftion  confid  in 
Medals  of  the  Towns  in  Magna  Grcecia,  among  which 
are  many  inedita. 

N.  B.  The  very  great  Number  of  Monuments  of  An¬ 
tiquities  in  this  Colle&ion,  does  not  permit  the  enume¬ 
rating  each  Article  with  its  particular  merit,  as  in  the 
Catalogue  which  remains  with  the  ColleQion,  and  from 
whence  this  is  abdra&ed,  merely  to  give  a  general  Idea 
of  its  contents. — By  And.  Gifford,  D.  D. 
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INDEX 


*  |CHATE,  Natural  Hiftory  of 
**  Agate  Ring  —  — 

Eclipfe  of  the  Sun  on  an 
May  be  Stained  artificially 


iElurus  — •  — 

Alchymift  —  — 

Amianthus,  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  — 
Amphibious  Animals,  their  multiplicity  of 
Eggs  —  — 


Page . 

59 

20 

59 

-  60 
79 


26 

28 

18 


Amulets,  or  Charms 
- Medicinal 


37,  47 
48 


Anatomical  Studies,  the  Reafon  of  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  diflike  to  —  —  87 

Angling,  Anecdotes  upon  Fifhing,  or  72 
f  Animals,  the  Sagacity  of  —  3 

_ All  the  Gods  in  their  Retreat  to 

Egypt,  changed  themfelves  into  various  84 
Antiquitates  Mgyptacx^  10,  11,  21,  28,  34,  38, 
44,  47,  54,  56,  60,  62,  67,  77,  82. 

Anubis,  from  whence  their  Origin 
Annuli,  Rings  —  — 

Apothecary,  Pifture  of  an  — 

Apis  —  — 

Archite&onic  Skill  of  Birds  — 

Arrow-Heads  —  —  14, 

- - of  Flint,  &c.  — 

. - Poifoned  — 


Art  and  Nature  compared.  Preface 
Afbeftos  —  — 

- Purfe  made  of  the  — 

- Paper  —  — 

- Cloth,  &c.  —  — 

Aves,  Birds  —  — 

preferved  with  Camphire,  Brimftone 


35 

21 

51 

64 
3 

15 
15 
14 
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56 
58 

57 

56 

84 

85 


- with  Oil  of  Afpic,  or  Spikenard  Oil  ibid. 

- Migration  —  —  43, 82 


B. 


Babel,  Tower  of 
Baptift  the  Painter 


34 

(«) 


Page. 

Bark  Papyrus,  or  Paper  Leaves  of  the  River 
Nile,  Parchment,  &c.  —  29 

Baftinados  —  —  24 

Beautiful  Colours  on  Coals,  Glafs,  Sec.  54 

Bermuda,  Spider’s  Web  remarkably  ftrong 
at  —  —  32 

Bezoar,  Eaft-India  —  50, 51 

- Nut  —  —  50 

- Monkey  — -  —  50,  51 

Birds,  ftuffiing  of  85.  Requires  a  Bird  Pain¬ 
ter’s  Genius  —  —  ibid . 

Blackbird’s  Egg  —  —  20 

Bladder,  &c.  Cure  of  the  Stone  in  the  50 
Blood-letting  invented  by  the  Hippopota¬ 
mus  —  —  51 

Blue  Eggs  from  Virginia  —  —  15 

Bonnarrez,  or  the  Vegetable  Lamb  of  Tar¬ 
tary  —  —  40 

Bows  and  Arrows  —  —  14 

Brafs  Roman  Ring  with  a  Key  to  it  22 

Brafs  of  the  Ancients,  has  Elafticity  and  Po¬ 
larity  —  —  30 

Breakfaft-Cup  of  the  Romans  —  67 

Brick  of  Babel  —  —  34 

Brutes’  Senfes  furpafs  Men’s  —  3 

Britifh  Mufeum,  an  Account  of  the  ( i  ) 

Bulla?,  Golden  —  —  37 

- Of  Infants,  Youth,  Triumphal  37,  38 

c. 

Cake,  Sea,  Echini  Marini  —  71 

Calculi,  various  —  —  49 

- One  with  a  Silver  Bodkin,  One  a 

Stocking-Needle  *  —  —  ibid. 

Canary-Bird’s  Egg  —  —  17 

Candles,  a  new  Invention  —  57 

Canopus,  with  Ofiris-Head  —  35 

- of  Mercury  —  —  ibid . 

Caftor,  Pollux,  and  Dianna,  an  Amulet  Ring 
of  —  —  23 

E  Call* 
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Calls  in  Metal  of  Governor  Pitt’s  Diamond  74 
Cat,  or  Elurus,  the  Great  Egyptian  God  78,  79 
Charms  —  —  47 

Chaucer’s  Head  on  an  Egyptian  Pebble  75 

- Father  of  the  Englifh  Poets  75,  76 

Chefs- Board  —  —  46 

China  Pheafant’s  Egg,  from  Buenos  Ayres  17 
Chinefe  the  Firfl  who  made  Silk  from  the 
Web  of  the  Silk- Worm  —  32 

Church  Owl’s  Egg  —  —  19 


Cicero’s  Daughter,  Burial  Account  of 


56 


Claffing  of  Shell -fiffi  into  Univalves,  Bivalves, 
and  Multivalves  —  —  73 

Cochineal,  a  fmall  Fly  that  feeds  and  breeds 
on  the  Indian  Fig,  ufed  in  dying  Scarlet  70 
Cock’s  Egg  —  —  16 

Colours  on  Shells — Birds  85 

- On  Bottles  and  on  Coals  —  54 

Conclufion  of  the  Work  —  87,88 

Copper,  Natural  Hiflory  of  —  28 

Copper  Horfe-Shoe  —  27 

Cofal  Hand  —  —  52 

Coral,  Natural  Hiflory  of  —  ibid' 

Cornelian  Ring  —  —  21 

Corytos,  or  Bow  Cafe  —  14 

Cotton  Tree,  the  Mahot  or  —  l 

Crocodile’s  Egg,  its  Form  Eliptic  13  another 
remarkable  lhaped  Egg  or  Montrofity  ibid. 
Crotales,  a  Kind  of  Cymbal  —  61 

Chryflal  Ticket  —  —  *  66 

- Balls  often  found  in  Sepulchres  48 


D. 

Diamond,  Governor  Pitt’s  — 

- Brilliant  —  — 

- Rofe  Table,  Natural  Hiflory  of 


72 

74 

* 

ibid. 

75 
ibid. 

74 

ibid. 

44 

4 

47 


- Duke  of  Burguudy’s  — 

- - Emprefs  of  Ruffia’s  — 

- Great  Mogul’s  —  — 

- Grows  —  — 

Dice,  Difpofition  of  their  Numbers 
Dog,  a  learned  Monkey,  Horfe,  and 
Druid  Stones,  or  Amulets  — 

Druids,  Priefls  and  Philofophers  of  the  An¬ 
cient  Britons  and  Gauls  —  ibid. 


E. 


Echini  Marini,  without  its  Spines  —  71 

- Natural  Hiflory  of  this  beautiful 

Shell  —  —  ibid. 


Eggs,  variety  of  beautiful  —  15 

— —  a  Way  to  prefer ve,  and  curious  Piflure 

of  —  —  ibid . 

- on  bad  —  —  18 

- within  another  —  1 ' 

- a  monflrdus  double  Jav’s*  —  ibid • 

*■ 

- ditto  Hen«  —  r  —  18 

- the  Sea-Cake,  or  Sea  —  71 

Egypt  famous  for  Arts  and  Learning  81 

Egyptian  Antiquities,  &c.  —  77 

-  Ofiris  —  —  80 

- Ifls  —  —  ibid. 

- Orus  —  — -81 

- Ibis  —  _82 

— —  Mendes,  or  Pan  —  83 

- Siflrum  —  —  78 

- Canopus  —  35 

Ring,  the  Seal  a  Sphinx  36 

Embalming  all  Manner  of  Birds  and  Animals 
born  among  the  Egyptians,  efleemed  Sa¬ 
cred  —  —  83 

Endive  Shell,  or  Purpurae  70 

Emblematical  Ring  of  Symmetry  23 

Englifh  Oyflers,  the  befl  in  the  World  6 

Enfigns,  Roman,  of  the  Eagle,  Wolf,  Mino¬ 
taur,  or  Horfe  11  and  the  Boar  13 

Excellence  of  the  Creator’s  Works,  Nothing 
can  be  added  or  diminifhed  3 

Every  Body,  it  is  impoffible  to  pleafe  (  iv  ) 

F. 

Feathers,  Ladys’  Heads  with  12 

Fern,  the  Zoophyte,  or  Little  Sycvthian 
Lamb,  nothing  but  a  Plant  like  40 

Fibulae,  Roman  Buckles  —  28 

Fifh,  Natural  Obfervations  on  72 

- fwimming  in  boiling  hot  Water  ibid. 

Fifhing,  the  Seafon  for  Pearl  —  6 

Flagello  —  —  24 

Fly-Birds  —  —  84 

Flowers,  how  to  embalm  —  16 

Funeral  Rites  of  the  Grecians  and  Romans  55 

G. 

Gafcoin’s  Powder,  the  Jamous  Cordial  Medi¬ 
cine,  or  —  —  51 

Glafs  Tumbler,  an  incruflated  53 

Gold-Finch’s  Egg  —  17 

Games  or  Plays  of  the  Ancients  44,  45,  46 
Gamefler,  ftriking  Likenefs  of  a  Modern  47 
Glafs  made  pliable  and  flexible,  in  the  Reign 
of  Tiberius  —  63 

Glazing 


[  *v  ] 


Glazing  or  varnifhing  of  the  Roman  Earthen 
Ware  —  —  67 

Gold  Patera  dedicated  to  Bacchus  68 

Gold,  defpifed  and  laughed  at  by  Philofo- 
phers  —  —  27 

Gold  Powder  for  the  Hair  of  the  Roman 

Ladies  —  —  12 

Graptolithi,  or  figured  Stones  59.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  Landfcape  on  one  ibid.  Apollo  and 
the  Nine  Mufes  59  an  Eclipfe  on  the  Sun 
ibid.  Chaucer’s  Head  — -  75 

—  21,  22,  23 


Grecian  Rings 


H. 

Habitation  of  Animals  in  different  Subftan- 
ces  —  —  3 

Hair-Ball  found  in  an  Ox’s  Stomach  —  19 

Hamilton,  K.  B.  Sir  W.  —  (  iii  ) 

Hanging-Neft  —  —  1 

Harpocrates,  God  of  Silence  —  81 

Head  of  a  Spear  from  Scotland  —  13 

Hen’s  Egg  with  Two  Yoiks  —  17 

Hedge-Sparrow’s  Egg  —  —  20 

Helmont’s  Experiment,  to  prove  the  Growth 
of  Vegetables  by  Water  —  39 

Hermes  Trifmeglftus,  or  Mercury  Inventor 
of  Hieroglyphics  —  —  38 

Hieroglyphics,  Egyptian  —  35,  38 

- Grecian,  Roman  —  —  36 

- -  American  —  —  39 

- All  the  Symbols,  Fables,  and  Emblems, 

are  invented  from  the  —  ibid. 

Hippopotamus  amphibious,  an  Enemy  to  the 
Crocodile,  invented  Phlebotomy  18 

Horns,  the  Ancients  ufed  to  drink  out  of  68 
Horns  growing  out  of  a  Woman’s  Head,  and 
a  Pi£ture  of  one  with  two  Horns  on  each 
Side.  —  —  60 

Human  Species  traced  into  Fire  41,  42 

Humming  Birds  —  —  84 

- their  Eggs,  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Pea  86 

—  Peculiar  to  America  —  ibid. 

I. 

Jack-daw’s  Egg  —  *  —  20 

Jay’s  Egg  —  —  17 

Ibis  preferved  in  an  Egyptian  Urn  —  82 

- Inventer  of  the  Clyfler  —  ibid. 

•  Ibis,  Do&or  —  —  87 

Idols,  Egyptian,  —  79,  80,  81,  82,  83 

Imitation  of  Nature  commended  (  v  ) 


Incubation,  a  Hen  remarkably  fond  of  hatch¬ 
ing  —  —  -  —  15 

Incruftations  —  —  10 

- of  a  Skull  and  Sword  —  ibid. 

InftinH,  on  —  —  3 

Invention  of  Machines,  to  confult  with  Na¬ 
ture  in  the  —  —  (  vii ) 

Iron  Horfe-Shoe  changed  into  Copper  27 

- Nail  converted  into  gold  — ■  ibid. 

Ifis  or  Io,  the  great  God  of  the  Egyptians  80,  81 

- Every  Thing,  the  Mother  of  Nature, 

likewife  the  Moon  —  —  ibid. 

Ithyphallus,  or  Charms  —  48 

Ivory,  Democritus  could  foften  63,  Some 
of  the  xMicients  Bone,  Stone,  Flint,  Glafs, 
&c.  ‘  —  —  —  63,  64 

K. 

Key,  Ring  —  —  —  22 

King’s  Bird  of  Amboyna,  or  King  of  the 
Birds  of  Paradife  —  —  85 

Knife,  with  a  Gold  Point,  pretended  to  be 
made  by  Tranfmutation  —  —  26 

L. 

Lacrymatories,  or  Tear-Viols  —  54 

- Some  pointed  at  bottom  —  ibid. 

La  Foffe  the  Painter  —  —  (  ii  ) 

Lamps,  Perpetual  and  Sepulchral  56,  57 

Languages  of  Beafts,  its  great  variety  3 

Lapis  de  Goa,  or  Goa  Stone  —  19 

Lark’s  Egg  —  —  —  16 

Linnet’s  Egg  —  —  17 

Lotus,  botannical  Relation  of  the  65,  79 
- The  Symbol  of  Serapis  —  65 


M. 

Maccaw’s  Egg  — 

Mahot  Tree  — 

Mendes  or  Pan  — 

Migration  of  Birds,  &c. 


18 

1 

83 
43,  82 


Monkey,  Military  Exercife  done  by  a  4 

Mummies  of  Birds  —  —  83 

Mufcle,  fix  Pearls  found  in  a  Bohemian  River 
Horfe  —  —  5 

Mufhroom  Stone  —  —  39 

Mutton  Bones,  or  Dice  —  —  44 

- Various  Games  with  —  44,  45 

Nature, 


I 


[  xvi  ] 


N. 

Nature,  the  nobleft  of  all  Studies  —  3 

Nail,  One  Half  converted  into  Gold  27 

Natilus,  Shell  and  Fifh  —  —  69 

- Two  dinftinft  Genera  —  ibid. 

- Men  firft  took  the  Hint  of  failing  and 

rowing  from  them  —  —  70 

Needle,  a  Human  Stone,  in  the  Centre  of 
which  was  found  a  Stocking  —  49 

Nidi  Avium,  Nefts  of  Birds  1,  41,  42,  84 
— —  Infe&orum,  Nefts  of  Infefts  1,  31 

Nile,  the  greateft  Increafe  of  the  35,  78 

o. 

Oak  Leaves  turned  into  Copper  —  28 

Obje&s  imitated,  without  adding  or  dimi- 
nifhing  —  —  (  v ) 

OHagon  Ring  —  —  23 

Occulus  Mundi  —  —  5 

Oil,  Pearl  Divers  make  ufe  of  —  6 

Oil  of  Apic,  to  preferve  Birds  with  —  85 

Oifean  Mouche,  or  Fly  Birds  —  ibid. 

Onyx  —  —  —  60 

Ores,  or  Metals,  Natural  Hiftory  of  Gold 
27.  Copper  28.  Iron  54.  Tutenag,  a 
Compofition  —  — -22 

Orus,  or  Harpocrates,  the  Apollo  of  the 
Egytians  and  God  of  Silence;  alfo  the 


Pearls,  Formation  of  —  7,  8,  9 

- Divers,  and  Filheries  of  —  6,  7 

-  When  large  valuable;  how  to  know 

good  —  —  7, 8 

Pearls,  Valuation  of  —  9 

Penknife  with  a  Gold  Point  —  26 

Perukes  and  Tetes,  Antiquity  of  11, 12 

Petrifa&ions  —  ■—  10,  54 

Pheafant’s  Egg  '  —  17 

Pinna  Marina,  and  a  Pair  of  Gloves  made 
of  the  Beard  * —  33 

Pink  Pearl  - —  —  5 

Pitt’s  Brilliant  Diamond,  a  true  Account  of 
his  purchafing  it  —  72,  73 

Plant  Animal,  or  Zoophyte  —  40 

Poifoned  Arrows  &c.  ufed  by  the  Indians  14 
Pregnant  Egg  —  —  20 

Printing,  how  ufeful  —  (  v  ) 

Preferve  Flelh,  Fifh,  Liquors  and  Vegetables, 
how  to  —  —  16 

Purpuras,  and  its  fine  Purple  Juice  70 

Q- 

Oueen,  Progreflion  of  the  Chicken  in  a  Hen’s 
Egg,  painted  by  the  Author,  in  the  Poflef- 
fion  of  Our  Most  Gracious  15 

Quivers,  or  Arrow’s  Cafe  —  14 


R. 


created  World  — 

—  81,  82 

Reafon  and  Inftinft  — 

3 

Ofiris,  the  Sun  and  Nile,  likewife  called  Apis 

Relias,  Old  — 

48,  49 

and  Serapis  — 

—  80, 81 

Ribbon,  Spider’s  Silk  wove  into  a 

21 

Ova,  Eggs,  Form  of  — 

—  15 

Ring,  Iron  —  — 

31 

Ovum  Centeninum  — 

—  16 

Rings  Key  —  — 

22 

Owl’s  Egg  — 

—  19 

Rings,  the  wearing  of  '  — 

21 

Oyfters  Englilh  — 

—  6 

Robin-Red-  Breaft’s  Egg  — 

17 

P. 

Paintings  of  the  Stair-Cafe  and  Ceilings  of 

Roman  Antiquities  10,  11,  13,  21, 

44,  54,  56,  62,  67 

Roman  Burying-Grounds  — 

28,  37, 

55 

the  British  Museum 

( ii ) 

- Arrow-Heads 

14,  15 

Pan,  fignifies  all,  or  Nature 

—  83 

- Corytos,  or  Bow-Cafe 

14 

Papyrus  Bark  — 

—  29 

- Enfigns  —  _ 

11 

Parts,  there  is  in  all  Species  a 

fymetrical  Re- 

- Patera  —  _ 

67 

femblance  of  — 

—  53 

- Quivers  —  _ 

14 

Parchment,  Invention  of 

—  29 

Roufea,  the  Painter  — 

(  «  ) 
71 

Parrot’s  Egg  — 

—  19 

Royal  Staircafe  Shell  — 

Patera,  Roman,  a  large  Gold 

one  dedicated 

Rufh  Ring  —  _ 

.  22 

to  Bacchus  —  _  57 

Pearls,  purple  and  rofe-coloured,  &c.  refem- 

s. 

bling  a  Bunch  of  Grapes 

-4  5,  9 

Sallad,  Earthen  Veflel  _ 

39 

Pearl  Oyfters  _ 

—  6 

Sailor-Shells,  or  Paper  Nautilus 

69 

Pearl  Shell,  or  Horfe-Mufcle 

—  5 

Sand,  various  Things  preferved  with 

16 

Scarabasus, 

i .  i 
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[  xvii  ] 


Scarabceus,  or  Beetle,  an  Egyptian  Amulet, 
Symbol  of  the  Sun  and  Eternity  38 

Screw-Shell  $—  — 1  71 

Seed,  that  the  whole  Form  of  the  Plant  be 
aflually  in  the  —  40,  41,  42 

Scythian  Lamb  —  —  40 

Serapis,  Ofiris,  and  Apis,  are  Names  of  the 
fame  God  —  —  64, 65 

Seals,  Cerographi  — ■  —  22 

Senfes,  the  Five  —  — ■  3 

Serpent-Stone  —  *— •  52 

Shells,  the  clafftng  of  —  73 

* -  their  Formation  — 


Tower  of  Babel  —  —  34 

Tragedy  of  Polinices  — -  - —  66 

Tulliola,  Cicero’s  beloved  Daughter  56 

Tumbler,  and  incruftated  Glafs  —  53 

Turbines  or  Screw-Shells,  Nautilus,  one  of 
the  —  —  -—71 

Turtle,  lays  near  300  Eggs  —  18 

Tutenag,  is  a  Compofition,  a  dangerous 
Metal  —  —  —  22,  23 


Silk,  the  Invention  of  Woven  — 
Siftrum,  ornamented  with  2Elurus,  Perfea, 


ibid. 

31 


and  Lotus  — 
Skylark’s  Egg  — 

Sloane,  Bart.  Sir  Hans  — 
Soup-Neft  — 
Sparrow-Hawk’s  Egg  — 

Spar-Neft,  an  incrulted 
Spar,  Natural  Hiltory  of 


77 

—  16 

-  (ii) 

41,  42 

—  20 

42 

43 


u. 

Urchin,  Echini  Marini,  or  Sea 
Urn  of  Ibis  —  — 

— —  Amulets  found  in  an 

-  Egyptian  — 

- Roman  — 

V. 


71 

82 

48 

36 

48 


Mine,  lately  difeovered  in  Ireland  ibid. 


Spear,  a  curious  — 

Sphinx,  obfeure  Riddle  of  a  — 

-  remarkable  Account  of  the 

Spider’s  Neft,  with  the  Valve  and  Silk 
Stilletto,  a  fmall  fhort  Dagger 
Stilus  —  — 

Stili,  Bone  — 

Stinging  of  Infefts,  how  cured 
Stones  do  grow  — 

Storks  common  in  Holland 
Swallow’s  Egg  — 

- Neft  — 


13 
36 
ibid . 
31 

—  24 

—  28 

—  30 

—  2 

—  53,  73 

—  83 

—  20 

42 


Van  Helmont,  a  curious  Experiment  of  39 

- On  Vegetables  • — •  —  ibid. 

Vegetation,  Caufe  of  —  —  39,  40 

- Small  Sallad  produced  in  Forty-Eight 

Hours  —  —  —  39 

- From  Flower-Roots  on  Chimnies  ibid. 

- Promoted  by  the  Seeds  being  infufed 


in  feveral  Menftruums 


w. 


Waters,  different  Virtue  of  fome 
Wax  Tables  for  writing  on 
Wafps  —  — 

Wafp’s  Neft,  Hexagonal  Form  and  Sub 
ftance  —  —  — 

-  Sting  very  pernicious  — 


40 


10 

28 

—  3 


2 

4 


Swallows,  the  Migration  of  — 

43 

- Cure  — 

—  2 

Water- Wagtail’s  Egg  — 

—  19 

T. 

Weepers,  Trade  of  — 

—  54 

Tali  and  Teffcra,  or  Dice  — 

44 

Wendel  Trap-Shell  — 

—  71 

Talc,  Natural  Hiftory  of  — 

59 

- Four  fold  for  £.  76  I3i. 

—  ibid. 

Taylor-Bird’s  Neft  —  — 

1 

Writing,  ancient  Manner  of 

—  28,  29 

Tear  Bottles  —  — 

54 

Teffera  Militaris,  &c.  Dice  and  Tickets 

44,  63 

>  Y. 

-  For  the  Diftribution  of  Corn,  Money, 

Yew  Trees,  Englilh  Bows  of. 

common  in 

&c.  Hofpitalis  Theatres  — 

ibid. 

moft  Church- Yards  — 

—  14 

Teftudinis  Ovum  Ter,  or  Tortoife  Egg 

17 

Tetotum  —  —  — . 

44 

z. 

Thrufh’s  Egg  —  — 

20 

Zoology.  Humming  Birds,  called  Guainumbi, 

Tickets,  Greek  and  Roman  — 

64 

in  —  — 

—  84 

Tom  Tilt’s  Egg  •— >  — 

19 

f 


THE 


¥ 


i 


THE 
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BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


TAB.  I. 


Taylor- Bird's  Nest. 


f  ■  “^HE  TAYLOR-BIRD’s  NEST,  brought  from  a  River  in  the 
|  Bay  of  Bengal *,  is  conftru£ted  in  a  Mahot-leaf( a.)+,  near  the 
edges  of  it  are  little  holes,  formed,  I  fuppofe,  with  its  bill, 
being  its  needle,  through  which  they  draw  Tome  of  the  downy  filaments  of  the 
plant,  with  which  they  few  the  leaf  together  J,  refembling  the  manner  a  Lady's 
flays  are  laced;  hence  they  have  obtained  the  name  of  Taylor-Birds . 


*  This  Animal  is  a  fpecies  of  the  fmall  Humming- 

Bird. 

t  The  Mahot  is  a  large  fpecies  of  the  white  Cotton-tree , 
that  flourifhes  in  Bengal,  which  fupplies  this  Oifeau-mou- 
che  with  down  with  which  it  fews  the  edges  of  the  leaf 
together;  thus  a  good  Architect,  who  wifhes  to  raife  a 
lofty  pile,  would  make  choice  of  fuch  a  fituation  as  would 
fupply  the  beft  materials,  variegated  with  pafture  and  ara¬ 
ble  land,  refrefhed  with  winding  ftreams,  gentle  emi¬ 
nences,  cooling  vales,  vocal  woods,  umbrageous  walks, 
at  a  proper  diftance  from  the  bufy  town,  indullrious 
village,  enchanting  feats,  for  the  fake  of  fociety,  within 
a  few  leagues  of  the  fea,  that  fifh  may  not  be  wanting: 
When  I  reflect  on  fuch  pifturefque  fccnes,  or  deliniate 
in  my  mind  fuch  an  eligible  fpot,  it  reminds  me  of  the 
fituation  and  ingenious  contrivance  of  the  Taylor-Bird’s 
Nejl. 

If  we  add  to  this,  the  beauty  of  its  winged  com¬ 
panions,  the  richnefs  of  their  plumage,  the  variety  of 
their  trees,  bending  with  vegetable  gold,  odoriferous 
fpices,  innumerable  drugs,  with  which  the  "  air  is  im¬ 
pregnated,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  may  be  faid  to  breathe 


*  •  . 

perfume. — If  enlightened  Europe  could  boaft  fuch 
a  Climate,  what  fublime  Poetry,  hreathing  Statutes, 
glowing  Piftures  would  arife  in  comparifon  to  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Art,  which  at  prefent  adorn  our  Northern 
Climes. 


X  Sew  the  leaf  together.— Some  will  have  it  that  it 
picks  up  a  dead  leaf,  (nay  others  fay  two)  and  fews  it  to 
the  fide  of  the  living  one;  but  I  never  could  meet  with 
fuch.  There  are  two  nefts  of  this  Bird,  preferved  in 
the  British  Museum,  whence  I  made  my  Drawing 
and  Defcription  ;  but  there  is  only  one  leaf  in  each. 
Their  eggs  are  white,  and  the  colour  of  the  little  Arch¬ 
itect  a  light  yellow. 

% 

*  *  ‘  »  •  V 

Befides  this,  they  have  in  the  fame  Collection,  fome 
other  hanging  Nefts,  varioufly  compofed  of  a  fort  of 
grafs  without,  woven  fomewhat  like  a  net,  fuch  as  Guira 
Tangeima.  The  Idioms  Minor,  and  the  Jupujuba,  they 
have  allb  fome  hanging  Nefts  cut  of  Siberia,  which  for 
neatnefs  of  mechanifm,  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  Curious ;  as  nothing  can  be  more  admirably  calcu¬ 
lated  to  preferve  their  eggs.  They  are  called  hanging 
Nefts  from  being  fattened  to  the  fmall  twig  of  a  tree 
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The  Neft  is  compofed  of  down  and  Spider  Webs,  lined  with  different  kinds 
of  foft  fubftances,  Stratum ,  Super-Jlratum,  the  outfide  is  covered  with  a  texture 
as  fine  as  the  Gojfamer ,  open  at  the  top,  in  all,  probably,  this  aperture  is  made 
in  the  leaf  after  the  reft  is  finifhed ;  it  hangs  only  by  a  flender  twig  to  preferve 
its  eggs,  or  young  from  becoming  the  prey  of  Apes,  Squirrels,  Rats,  Snakes,  &c. 


Vefpetum. 

A  Wasp' s  Nest. 

Fig,  2^— The  Section  of  a  Wafp' s  Nejl,  given  by  John  Eothergill,  M.  D. 
found  in  America,  Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  See, 


The  hole  (b.)  at  top,  as  the  infe£t  difpofes  its  Neft,  fhould  be  at  bottom, 
but  on  account  of  the  light  and  fhade,  the  cells  and  various  ftories  it  could 

not  be  feen  fo  well,  and  therefore  I  was  obliged  to  turn  it  upfide  down. 

\ 

It  has  changed  its  colour  and  form  a  little,  by  being  expofed  a  long  while 
to  the  injuries  of  the  air. 

The  fubftance  is  very  much  like  ftrong  and  white  Carton-paper,  the  particles 
cohering  like  paper;  hence,  by  fome,  not  improperly  called  Bee-Paper ,  it  is 
faftened  to  a  Vine-branch  (c.c.)  conftru&ed  with  furprifing  art;  in  fhape,  like  the 
breaft  of  a  Woman,  the  interior  part  being  divided  into  five  ftories,  each  apart¬ 
ment  or  nurfery  has  an  aperture  or  door  leading  to  the  different  cells,  each  of 
which  are  Hexagonal,  (d.  d.)*.  It  is  faid  that  among  thefe  Wafps  there  is  a  fpe- 

cies 


(d.d.)  *  Hexagonal. — Now  the  reafon  why  Wafps 
prefer  this  form,  is  becaufe  their  eggs  are  oval,  and 
lie  more  compact  than  in  a  fquare  or  angle; 

Wafps  do  not  make  any  provifion  for  winter,  neither 
do  they  think  for  the  next  day,  fluggard  like.  In  the 
winter  they  are  generally  benumbed,  or  deftroyed  by  the 
froft,  and  luckily  not  more  than  two  or  three  furvive 
out  of  nine  thoufand,  nay  fometimes  more  j  but  one 

female  Wafp  is  fufficient  to  produce  a  whole  fwarm  the 
year  following. 


The  Wafp  is  a  brifk  Hinging  InfeCl ;  “  and  thofe 
“  perfons  who  are  Hung  by  a  Wafp  or  Spider,  may 
“  cure  themfelves  prefently,  by  the  repeated  applica- 
“  tion  of  frelh  fage-leaves  to  the  affli&ed  parts,  an 
“  herb  much  abounding  with  Alkali." 

Vid.  German  Ephemerides ,  An.  8,  9,  10. 

When  I  look  with  attention  on  the  Taylor-bird’s  and 
Wafp’s  Nejls ,  confidering  who  made  them,  I  think  man¬ 
kind  need  not  boaft  of  their  (kill  in  architecture,  when 

we 
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cies  called  the  Mule-Wafp,  and  this  is  the  infeft,  either  fingly,  or  with  afliftance, 
that  labours  the  moft  induftrioufly  in  forming  this  Carton-Neft;  fo  admirably 
working  from  the  top  downwards.  They  make  no  honey,  but  only  lay  their 
eggs  and  bring  up  their  young  in  the  cells. 

- Til  ufe  you  for  my  laughter 

When  you  are  Wafpfh.  ■"  Shakefpearc's  Julius  Cacfar. 

•  Wafps  are  Infers  pretty  well  known  by  remembrance,  by  thofe  who  have 
been  Hung  by  them,  or  hearfay;  I  have  often  thought  how  much  they  refemble 
that  kind  of  idle  beings  among  mankind,  with  whom  a  little  work  goes  a  great 

way. 


we  behold  the  ingenuity  of  the  fird,  and  various  (lories 
Concamerations,  &c.  of  the  lad.  and  here  I  mud 
crave  the  Reader’s  leave  to  fay  fomething  on  Inftinfl. 

Infiintt  and  Reafon ,  how  Jliall  we  divide  ? 

Prior, 

Animals  are  endued  with  IndinCl,  or  the  Will  of 
Brutes ;  by  virtue  whereof  they  are  able  to  provide  for 
themfelves,  know  what  is  good  for  them,  fo  as  to  pre- 
ferve  and  propagate  their  Species, 

Of  their  Habitations : — Some  make  their  Neds  in 
houfes,  others  in-  trees,  leaves,  (hrubs,  &c.  Some  in 
the  earth,  in  dones,  on  rocks  and  crags,  in  fle(h,  in 

water,  or  on  the  water. 

\  » 

Their  archite&onic  dull  in  the  choice  of  different 
materials,  viz.  Sticks,  draws,  mofs,  dirt,  clay,  gums, 
fpumous  matter,  See.  evince  how  curioudy  and  inge- 
nioudy  they  are  contrived  for  felf-prefervation,  by  lining 
them  with  Spider’s-web,  wool,  feathers,  hair,  &c. — 
Some  are  of  feveral  dories  high,  with  various  apart¬ 
ments,  fome  clofe,  others  open,  thatched  over,  &c.  &c. 
Some  with  their  little  treafuries  and  cells  well  dored 
with  provifions,  at  certain  times,  feafons,  and  place. 

Add  to  this  their  fagacity  to  depofit  their  eggs  and 
young,  their  peculiar  number  of  young,  or  balance  of 
Animals,  their  diligence  and  concern  in  nurdng  and 
feeding  them  equally,  with  proper  food ;  their  padion 
in  defending  them,  darving  and  reducing  themfelves 
almod  to  fkeletons,  if  they  have  any  fufpicion  of  lodng 
their  nedlings. 

Thus  has  the  indulgent  Creator  finifhed  the  whole 
Animal  World,  *'  and  made  every  thing  beautiful  in 
“  his  time : — nothing  can  be  put  to  it,  nor  any  thing 
taken  from  it."  Ecclef  iii,  11. — 14. 


I  am  not  going  to  preach,  all  that  is  meant  is,  that 
men  (hould  not  find  fault  with  the  wifdom  of  the 
Creation,  for  nothing  is  defe&ive,  nor  nothing  is  lod; 
Nature  is  enchanting  and  the  nobled  of  all  dudies,  and 
how  many  things  are  there  which  furpafs  our  under- 
danding ! 

Mod  of  the  learned  that  I  have  confulted,  call  them 
Irrational  Animals  with  various  indin&s,  equivalent  to 
their  wants.  Becaufe,  fay  they,  every  fpecies  doth  na¬ 
turally  purfue,  at  all  times,  the  fame  methods  and  way ; 
whereas,  reafon,  even  without  inftruQion,  would  often 
vary,  and  do  that  by  many  methods,  which  indinCt  doth 
by  one  alone. 

This  feems  at  fird  to  found  well,  hut  will  be  contra¬ 
dicted  by  what  follows ;  every  perfon  mud  allow  Ani¬ 
mals  to  have  five  fenfes,  and  how  near  do  fome  of  them 
approach  to  the  human  Body,  in  their  internal,  as  well 
external  parts  ?  Nay,  who  will  not  own  their  furpaffing 
us,  not  only  in  bulk,  drength  and  fwiftnefs,  but  likewife  in 
the  fenfes,  as  in  Jfeeing,  hearing,  fmelling,  others  again 
in  tading  and  feeling,  whence  that  known  verfe. 

Nos  Aper  auditu ,  Lynx  vifu,  Simla  gujlu, 

Canis  odoratu,  nos  vincit  Aranea  tatfu. 

\ 

The  Boar  in' ear,  excels  the  human  race , 

The  Dog  in  feent,  how  nicely  match’d  the  chace  ; 

The  Lynx  in  eye,  the  Ape  in  tajle  how  fine. 

In  touch  the  Spider  “  lives  along  each  line." 

Animals  have  the  gift  of  calling,  and  giving  warn¬ 
ing  to  each  other,  and  if  fome  are  filent,  the  wif¬ 
dom  of  Providence  is  wonderful  in  their  mode  of 
underdanding  each  other,  even  in  filence,  by  other 
fenfible  motions,  looks,  &c.  The  languages  of  the 
beads  are  unknown  unto  us,  though  pretended  to  by 
fome,  and  if  the  expreffion  may  be  allowed,  they  may 
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way,  for  both  fpecies  will  plunder  and  filch  from  the  induflrious  their  cafh  and 
honey,  though  in  hazard  of  their  lives  ;  the  lluggifh  Wafp  is  perpetually  at 
war  with  the  careful  Bee,  near  whom  they  fettle  in  Colonies,  Vineyards,  &c. 

Thofe  little  Wafps-nefts,  of  the  tropical  Climates  in  the  Weft-Indies,  are  every 
where  feen  in  multitudes,  hanging  by  the  branches  of  trees  like  fruit ;  their  fting 
is  more  fatal  than  the  European  Wafp,  and  if  what  is  faid  be  true,  that  if  a  perfon 
is  flung  in  the  face,  it  fo  disfigures  him  the  moment  after,  he  is  fcarcely  known 
by  his  intimate  friends,  fo  pernicious  is  their  fting,  though  they  are  more  delicate 
than  the  European  Wafps. 


as  much  wonder  how  we  underfland  each  other  by 
fpeaking,  as  we  admire  how  it  is  poffible  they  fhould 
underhand  one  another  in  fdence.  I  have  often  ob- 
ferved  wild  animals,  when  kept  in  places  for  breeding, 
being  very  ill  pleated  and  angry  when  they  make  their 
nelts,  if  you  Rand  near  and  look  at  them,  they  will 
make  and  unmake  it  over,  and  over  again. 

Now  if  you  deftroy  their  building,  or  take  away 
the  fubftance  of  which  they  make  their  neft,  they  will 
form  it  again  of  fome  other  matter,  and  will  do  fo 
divers  times  if  you  continue  it :  Pray  does  not  this 
plainly  fhew,  that  they  do  not  at  all  times  purfue  the 
fame  method  ?  The  Female  Birds  in  breeding  cages,  or 
aviaries,  for  want  of  filk  or  cotton,  &c.  will  pick  the 
plumes  from  the  bread  of  the  Males,  to  which  he  very 
fubmiffively  confents,  knowing  as  well  as  we,  that  a 
fine  good  feather-bed  is  the  chief  cuticle  of  furniture; 
in  fhort,  nothing  is  thought  good  enough  for  the  nour- 
ifhing  of  their  young. 

* 

They  remember  and  will  not  omit  to  be  grateful,  as 
having  a  due  fenfe  of  benefits  received,  thofe  who 
approach  the  human  body  in  refemblance,  and  others 
who  accompany  men  for  their  ufe,  have  been  taught 
by  mankind,  to  do  furprifing  things. 

I  have  feen  a  Monkey  dred  like  a  foldier,  and  with 
a  mufket,  Sec.  go  through  a  regular  courfe  of  Military 
Exercife  with  univerfal  applaufe ;  likewife  a  Horfe,  and 
a  Dog,  which  could  read,  write,  and  cypher;  this 
coufd  not  be  performed  by  them  without  tutorage  : 
ergo,  they  mult  have  ideas,  and  compare  terms 


or  things,  by  imagination,  cogitation,  and  judgment ; 
fo  that  it  is  manifed,  not  Inflinft;  only,  but  likewife  a 
little  degree  of  reafon,  by  which  they  a6t  when  tutored. 
And  as  a  great  man  very  well  obferves,  “  That  there 
“  is  nothing  done  by  men  worthy  of  Commendation, 
“  but  God  has  imprinted  fome  imitation  of  it  even  in 
“  brutes.” 

Vid.  GrotiuSy  De  Jure  Belli  (3  Pads,  Lib.  11.  Cap .  19. 

/  .  *4 

Thofe  kind  of  Animals,  and  Infe&s,  which  do  not 

approach  to  the  human  form,  have  perhaps  no  reafon, 
but  only  inflinCt  which  guides  them. 

The  human  body  from  its  make,  aptitude,  fpeech,  8cc. 
is  certainly  better  calculated  for  Reafon  and  Inftru&ion, 
and  chiefly  from  the  fimilitude  Man  bears  to  God,  and 
from  his  excellence  in  Arts  and  Wifdom,  he  becomes 
thereby  a  deity  in  refpeft  of  the  Brute  Creation,  who 
though  we  are  furprifed  and  pleafed  at  thofe  excellent 
ends  they  purfue,  and  arts  which  they  exert  in  their  ha¬ 
bitations,  materials,  felf-prefervation,  and  cherifhing  of 
their  young,  and  form  of  their  governments,  in  com- 
parifon  to  Man,  they  only  feem  to  a  St  by  inftinft,  or 
the  call  of  nature,  neither  was  more  required  of  them  ; 
yet  how  wonderful  is  it  to  behold  the  various  laws  that 
nature  has  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  different  clajj'es ; 
each  following  the  impulfe  of  nature,  according  to  their 
various  deftined  fitnefs,  which  man  with  all  his  fuperior 
rationality  cannot  fum  up,  owing  to  that  infinitely  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  who  has  adorned  us,  with  a  fuperiority 
of  Reafon  to  guide  all  our  deeds,  and  have  dominion 
over  every  living  thing  upon  the  Earth. 
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TAB.  II. 

T 

0 cuius  Mundi;  or,  The  Eye  of  the  World. 

Fig .  1,  rTPHIS  furprifmg  little  Stone  has  not  yet  been  difcovered  in  any 

country  but  China,  its  colour  is  of  a  pale  whitilh  grey,  almofl 
entirely  opake,  it  does  not  take  a  good  polifh  :  When  immerfed  in  water  for  a 
few  minutes,  it  grows  exceedingly  tranfparent,  encircled  with  a  fine  bright  pale 
yellow,  amber  like ;  with  a  whitifh  fpeck  in  the  centre ;  it  retains  this  beauty 
only  whilfi:  in  the  water,  when  taken  out  and  dry,  it  refumes  its  natural  colour. 
This  country  affords  ftones  that  in  fome  degree,  partake  of  its  qualities. 

\ 

Fig.  l.  The  natural  colour. 

—  2.  As  it  appears  in  water. 

—  3.  An  Oriental  Pearl,  refembling  a  bunch  of  grapes  fet  in  vine-leaves,  (a.b.) 
Lord  Donegal  honoured  me  with  a  fight  of  his  curious  Pearl,  modeled  by  nature 
in  the  fhape  of  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  embellifhed  with  the  line  of  Beauty,  polifhed 
to  a  great  degree  of  light,  and  in  excellent  prefervation, — in  fhort,  it  is  a  perfe6l 
Beauty,  and  rivalled  only  by  "  the  ftunc  in  Pyrrhus  Ring,  which,  as  Pliny  tells 
us,  had  the  figure  of  Apollo  and  the  nine  Mufes  in  the  veins  of  it,  produced  by 
the  fpontaneous  hand  of  Nature.” 

—  4.  A  purple  Pearl,  from  the  Wef -Indies,  of  the  purple  furbelowed  oyfter. 

—  5.  A  moft  beautiful  Rof e-coloured  Pearl,  of  an  oval  form,  found  in  the 
Pink-mouth  Alatus,  or  in  the  Conch-fhell: — All  thefe  are  very  rare  and  valuable 
fpecimens. 

—  6.  A  Bohemian  River  Horfe-mufcle,  with  fix  Pearls ,  (c.)  flicking  to  the  fhell. 

—  5.I  fufpe&ed  this,  and  the  preceding  Pearl,  to  be  an  impofition  and  in¬ 
debted  to  art  for  their  beauty ;  but  am  glad  to  find  it  effe&ed  by  nature,  the 
late  Dutchefs  Dowager  of  Portland,  Kingflon,  and  the  late  Honourable  Mrs. 
Cavendifh,  &c.  had  fome  fcarce  and  incomparable  pink  Pearls,  in  their  pof- 

G  feffion. 
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feffion.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  fome  yellow,  others  of  a  lead  colour,  fome 
again  very  dark,  a  few  entirely  black,  &c.  Like  Venus  they  are  the  boaft  of  the 
fea,  thefe  five  qualities  conftitute  their  value,  viz :  If  they  be  oriental  and  white, 
great,  round,  fmooth,  and  ponderous. 

* 

“  It  is  certain  that  fome  grow  in  England,  for  Julius  Coefar  does  not  deny  that 
“  the  Cuirafs ,  or  Breafl-plate;  which  he  dedicated  to  Venus  Genetrix  in  her  temple, 
was  compofed  of  Bntijh  Pearls.'  Vid.  Plin.  Nat.  Hifl B,  p.  C.  35*  The  fame 
Author  does  not  place  any  great  value  on  them,  but  he  reckons  the  Englijh  oyflers 
the  befl  of  all  others,  and  I  could  eafily  prove  that  the  riches  acquired  by  thefe, 
greatly  furpafs  thofe  of  the  Pearls. 


Pearl  Shell. 

<«  Err0rs  like  Jlraws  upon  the  furface  flow, 
tc  He  who  would  Jearch  Jor  pearls  mujl  dive  below  P 

Pearls,  in  Natural  HiHory,  are  a  hard,  white,  filver-like,  fhining  body, 
ufually  orbicular,  formed  in  Bivalves,  or  other  Shell-fifh,  refembling  an  oyfter, 
and  clalfed  in  the  number  of  gems,  or  precious  Hones. 

z  s.  «  •»  "S  \  ^  *  t.  .  _  A  ^  ,*  '  1  rS|  ' 

They  are  caught  by  the  Divers,  in  the  Eafl-India  Seas,  and  in  thofe  of 
America,  and  fome  parts  of  Europe,  as  the  common  oyfler,  mufcle,  See . 
but  the  oriental  pearls  are  fuperior  to  all,  as  I  have  faid  ;  the  number  found 
in  each  fhell  is  various.  Thefe  Divers,  if-  is  faid  continue  fometimes 
under  water  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Pliny,  in  Book  II.  Chap.  103, 
“  fays,  the  Divers  diffufe  oil  with  their  mouths,  becaufe  it  fweetens  and 
allays  the  unpleafant  nature  thereof,  and  carries  a  light  with  it; — moreover 
that  all  feas  are  rendred  calm  and  Hill  with  oil.”  Who  can  help  fmiling 
at  the  thought  of  Dr.  Franklin,  mentioned  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions, 
for  Hilling  waves  by  means  of  oil  being  poured  into  the  fea,  when  we 
read  this  and  the  above  account  in  Pliny  ?  And  there  are  other  new 

#  1 

difeoveries  of  modern  Doflors,  I  could  mention,  as  excellent  as  this,  and 
with  what  inveteracy  their  literary  difputes  have  been  conducted,  to  prove 
their  claims  of  things  long  known  before.  Whatever  merit  however  there 
may  be  in  improving,  and  reviving  what  has  been  already  known  our 
gratitude  to  the  Ancients  fhould  not  be  forgotten. 

The  feafon  for  Pearl  filhing  is  in  March  and  April,  the  fecond  in  Augufl  and 
September ;  the  more  rain,  the  more  fruitful  and  plentiful  are  the  HHieries. 
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The  fifh  in  which  Pearls  are  found,  is  three  or  four  times  the  fize  of  the  com¬ 
mon  oyfter,  called  by  Naturalifts,  Pinna  Marina.  The  Pearls  are  of  different 
degrees  of  perfe£tion ;  the  moll  perfe£t  drop  firft,  the  reft  remain  in  the  bottom 
of  the  fhell :  Sometimes  it  happens  that  one  or  two  adhere  to  the  fides  of  the 
matrix ;  thefe  are  fed  by  the  oyfter  againft  its  will,  and  become,  according  to  the 
length  of  time,  Pearls  of  different  magnitudes,  and  imprefs  a  mark  both  on  the 
fifh  and  fhell. 


“  Pearl  Shells  referable,  in  fome  meafure,  a  hen  that  has  many  eggs, 
“  whence  the  mo  ft  perfect  drop  firft,  and  the  reft  remain  till  fuch  time 
“  as  they  mature.  In  like  manner,  when  thefe  fhells  are  open,  the  moft 
Stf  perfedft  Pearls  always  ftart  firft,  and  the  reft  continue  in  the  fhell,  till 
<c  they  arrive  to  fufficient  maturity.  It  is  to  be  feared,  many  Pearls, 
“  upon  dropping  from  the  fhell,  which  they  do  when  they  are  ripe,  have 
“  been  devoured  by  fifh.” 

P  e  i?  t  f.  r ’s  Voyages,  Chap.  2 1 . 

The  Pearl  Filheries  have  always  been  accounted  unhealthy  on  thofe  coafts 
where  they  are  carried  on,  owing  to  the  air  and  water  from  the  banks  and 
rocks  in  the  Perfian  Gulph,  &c.  nay  the  very  peafants  have  fuch  an  ill 
opinion  of  the  oyfters  in  which  they  are  found,  that  they  never  eat  any» 
But  I  imagine  it  rather  to  be  a  diftemper,  with  which  the  fifh  is  afflicted, 
fomewhat  like  the  ftone  in  the  human  body,  See.  but  more  refembling 
thofe  excrefcences  which  grow  on  the  flefh,  commonly  called  warts ;  for 
there  are  fome  Pearls  which  are  found  in  the  real  body  of  the  oyfter,  but 
this  happens  very  feldoim 

The  Pearl  oyfters  grow  faft  to  the  rocks,  and  in  each  oyfter  is  commonly 
found  one  Pearl  much  larger,  which  ripens  much  fafter  than  the  reft,  the 
true  fhape  is  a  perfect  circle,  beautifully  polifhed  by  nature  to  a  degree  of 
excellence  inimitable  by  art ;  whereas  the  Diamonds  receive  their  luftre  from 
the  induftry  of  man.  Their  perfe£tions  confift  chiefly  in  the  luftre  and 
clearnefs  of  the  colour,  which  they  call  the  Wattr . 


Pearls  that  are  of  unufual  figures,  i.  e.  neither  round,  nor  in  the  pear  or 
olive  form,  are  called  Baroguas,  or  Scotch-pearls ,  thofe  of  uncommon  fizes  are 
called  Parangons ;  as  that  of  Cleopatra ,  valued  by  Pliny  at  Centies  HS,  or  £. 80,000 
Sterling.  That  mentioned  by  Tavernier ,  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Emperor  of  Perfia , 
in  1633,  bought  of  an  Arab,  for  32,000  Tomans,  which  at  3/.  95.  the  Toman, 
amount  to  £.1 10,400  Sterling.  That  brought  in  1574,  to  Philip  II.  of  the 
fize  of  a  pigeon’s  egg,  valued  at  14,400  ducats!  and  that  of  the  Emperor 

Rodolph a 
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Rodolph ,  mentioned  by  Boctius ,  called  la  Peregrina,  or  the  incomparable,  of 
the  fize  of  a  Mufcade  Pear,  and  weighing  thirty  carats.  The  large!!  Pearls  are 
found  in  the  deepeft  water,  and  the  leffer  fort  near  the  fhore.  In  Europe, 
Pearls  are  fold  by  the  carat-weight,  the  carat  containing  four  grains,  in  Afia ; 
the  weight  ufed  for  Pearls  are  various,  in  different  hates. 

Thofe  called  wens  of  Pearls,  which  are  in  fa6t  nothing  but  roundi!h  ex- 
crefcences,  in  form  of  half  Pearls.  The  Lapidaries  faw  off  thefe  protuberances, 
to  join  them  together,  to  make  them  pafs  for  real  Pearls;  but  a  good  judge 
may  eafily  find  out  the  impofition*. 

Moft  of  the  ConnoiJJeurs  that  I  have  confulted  agree,  that  they  are  all  liable 
to  change  with  wearing ;  in  eighty  or  an  hundred  years  they  ufually  become 
of  little  value ;  efpecially  the  white  ones,  which  will  change  to  yellow,  and 
fpoil  in  forty  or  fifty  years.  Owing  perhaps  to  the  heat  of  the  climate,  fmoke, 
the  exfiidation  of  the  perfon  who  wcdib  them ;  but  thofe  of  a  yellowifh  call 
never  alter.  Vid.  Encyclop .  Neufch .  1765. 

Now  what  relates  to  the  diftemper  of  the  fifh  or  the  formation  of  Pearls, 
Mr.  Reaumur ,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy,  anno  1717,  obferves 
that  they  are  apparently  the  effe£t  of  a  difeafe  of  the  fifh,  like  other  ftones  in 
animals,  in  fhort,  they  are  all  formed  of  a  juice  extravafated  out  of  fome 
broken  veffels,  and  detained,  and  fixed  among  the  membranes.  And  will 
likewife  that  the  fhells  of  fea  fifhes,  as  well  as  thofe  of  fnails,  &c.  are  wholly 
formed  of  a  glutinous  ftony  matter,  ouzing  out  of  the  body  of  the  animal. 
Vid.  for  the  formation  of  fhells,  TAB.  XXVII.  Perhaps  if  the  juice  deftined  for 
the  growth  of  the  {hell  fhould  chance  to  overflow,  and  hurff  forth  in  any 
cavity  or  pore  of  the  body  of  the  fhell,  it  forms  the  Pearl  of  the  fame  colour 
with  the  part  of  the  fhell,  to  which  it  correfponds  ;  therefore  the  difference  of 
colours  in  Pearls  doubtlefs  arife  from  the  different  parts  of  the  oyfter  wherein 
they  are  formed. 

When  the  feed  happens  to  be  thrown  into  the  mefentery  or  liver,  or  the  parts 
correfponding  thereto,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  impurities  of  the  blood,  change 
the  natural  white.  Thus  we  find  that  the  Pearl  and  the  fhell  are  always  exa&ly 
of  the  fame  colour,  for  in  the  large  fea-mufcles,  they  frequently  find  Pearls  of 

V  .  .  •  ■  <’ 

*  How  to  know  good  Pearls. > — To. difeover  the  hidden  eye  will  penetrate  into  the  very  Centre  of  the  Pearl, 
Defeats  and  Faults  of  a  Pearl,  and  to  know  whether  and  difeover  the  lead  defeat  it  has  ;  you  will  then  fee 
fhe  is  fpeckled,  or  broken,  or  has  any  other  imper-  whether  it  be  pure  or  have  any  fpots  or  not,  and  con¬ 
fection,  the  belt  way  is,  to  make  trial  ol  it  by  the  Re-  fequently  you  may  the  better  guefs  at  its  value, 
verberation  of  the  Sun-beams  j  for  by  this  means  your 


different 
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different  complexions,  fome  like  the  Mother  of  Pearl,  and  others  red;  the 
latter  are  found  in  that  part  of  the  mufcle  where  the  red  juice  of  the  fubffance 
had  tin&ured  the  fhell  with  the  fame  colour;  and  thofe  of  the  Mother  of 
Pearl  colour,  were  found  in  that  part  of  the  fhell  which  was  dyed  with  the 
colour  of  the  Pearl :  this  fliews,  without  doubt,  that  they  are  both  formed  of  the 
different  coloured  juices,  proceeding  from  the'  fifti.  Now  what  concerns  the 
inimitable  beauty,  and  variable  tints  of  the  Mother  of  Pearl,  that  they  proceed 
from  the  fmall  ftrias  or  furrows  of  their  plates,  that  are  laid  irregularly  one 
over  another,  which  is  plainly  feen  by  the  help  of  microfcopes.  We  will  not 
difpute  they  are  affiftant  only  in  producing  thefe  dies,  but  there  is  a  principal, 
and  other  fubfervient,  which  are  fuperior  to  the  irregularity  of  the  furrows  of 
this  Mother  of  Pearl ;  thefe  fhould  be  firff  well  underftood,  and  then  a  perfon 
may  with  eafe  judge  of  the  fixed,  changable,  polifhed,  tranfparent  colours,  &c. 
for  according  to  my  do&rine,  there  are  no  fuch  colours  as  real  white  and  black, 
it  is  not  my  wifh  to  proceed  :  Certain  I  am  that  more  might  be.  faid  in  one 
page,  than  what  is  found  in  moll  of  thf*  volume*  of  tbnfe.  Authors  who  have 
cultivated  this  fubjeft ;  the  above  principal  and  fubfervients,  is  the  chief  key 
that  opens  the  door  which  leads  into  that  apartment  of  the  academy  called 
Colouring.  I  don’t  doubt  but  fome  Painters  Hand  agog,  and  with  prick’d-up 
ears  expe£t  to  have  a  little  entertainment  this  way  :  I  muff  own  many 
fhould  be  welcome,  but  as  this  is  a  public  affair,  they  mull  be  difappointed  for 
once,  with  regard  to  this  fine  difh  of  colouring,  for  which  the  Antients 
were  fo  remarkable  ;  the  fecret  of  which  is  loft,  and  never  to  be  retrieved, 
but  by  the  clofeft  attention  and  ftudy  of  Nature,  and  their  Paintings.-— I 
have  faid  already  more  than  I  intended,  and  though  I  wifh  to  give  every 
reafonable  fatisfa&ion,  hope  to  be  excufed  on  this  head. 

I  have  further  to  remark  that, — “  A  woman  put  Pearls  into  a  veffel  of. 
“  middling  ale,  to  fave  them  from  plunder;  and  fometime  after,  going  to 
“  take  them  out,  found  them  all  run  into  a  mafs.”  Vid.  Weekly  Mem.  for 
the  Ingenious ,  p .  66.  Pearls  were  of  fome  ufe  in  medicine,  but  fcarce  owned 
by  any  at  prefent,  except  Quacks  ;  witnefs  the  once  famous  Gafcoin  s  Powder, 
likewife  certain  preparations  of  Pearls  for  the  Ladies,  and  many  more  I  could 
mention;  but  they  are  all  apparently  nothing  but  baits  to  trick  the  Fair  Sex*. 

*  Before  I  take  my  leave  of  Pearls,  I  will  add  their  valued  at  an  hundred  rixdollars;  if  the  number  is  lefs, 
valuation,  Vid.  C.  Newmann’s  Chemical  Works ,  page  531.  the  price  is  greater ;  and  if  the  number  is  greater,  the 

_ The  weight  of  round  Pearls  is  expeditioufiy  judged  price  is  lefs:  Two  hundred  to  an  ounce  colt  but  feventy 

of,  bv  means  of  a  fmall  inftrument  compofed  of  feveral  rixdollars;  three  hundred,  fifty;  nine  hundred,  ten;  two 
flips  of  brafsfull  of  holes  of  different  fizes:  The  finalled  thoufand,  three  ;  four  thoufand,  two  and  a  half :  Of  the 
hole  receives  a  Pearl  of  one  or  two  grains;  and  the  very  fmall  fort  called  Seed-pearls,  ufed  in  medicine,  an 
largeft,  one  of  ten  carats ;  and  thus  the  weight  of  any  ounce  contains  ufually  eight  or  ten  thoufand,  and  Colts, 
given  round  Pearl  is  known  from  the  hole  which  it  fits,  if  the  Pearl  are  of  the  oriental  kind,  two  rixdollars,  if 
Small  irregular  ones  are  valued  from  the  number  that  occidental,  one  rixdollar  and  twelve  grofchen. — A  rix- 
go  to  an  ounce  :  If  a  hundred  make  an  ounce,  they  are  dollar  4s,  6d.  a  grofchen  about  2 d. 
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TAB.  III. 


Incrujiated  Scull  and  Sword. 

Fi<r.  1.  A  N  Inflated*  Scull  and  Sword,  they  were  both  found  in  the  Tiber 
xJL  at  Rome ,  on  the  right  fide  of  the  Scull  (a.)  is  the  bone  or  head  of 
humerus,  and  (b.)  the  firft  rib  adhering  to  it. 

Fig.  2. — The  Sword  half  as  large,  the  blade  of  which  was  iron,  rufted  into  a 
hard  kind  of  ochre,  (c.)  the  fcahhard  was  wood,  but  I  could  not  percieve  any 
covering  either  in  or  outfide ;  fome  part  of  the  fword  was  folid  and  no  ways 
injured. 

TAB.  VI. 


*  Incruftations,  commonly  called  Petrifa&ions,  are 
covering  like  a  glove  on  one's  hand,  or  additional  ftony 
coats  adhering  to  the  internal  matter.  The  Antients 
were  well  acquainted  with  Incruftations  and  Petrifac¬ 
tions,  as  may  be  feen  from  Lot’s  wife,  and 

“  Like  Niohe  7i>*  wtnvVa 
“  And  petrify  with  grief.’* 

Dryden. 

There  is  fcarce  any  water  that  does  not  contain  faline 
and  ftony  particles,  which  may  be  feparated  from  it  by 
evaporation  ;  and  the  generality  of  petrifying  fprings, 
when  examined  by  this  procefs,  are  found  to  be  very 
full  of  calcarious,  or  other  ftony  matter,  and  frequently 
of  ferruginous  and  vitriolic  kinds. 

Thofe  which  contain  calcarious  matter,  when  they 
drop  upon  {ticks,  moffes,  or  other  vegetable  bodies,  aft 
on  them  by  Incruftation ;  their  calcarious  particles  being 
left  behind  while  the  water  fubfides,  and  forming  by 
this  means,  fucceftive  crufts  fometimes  to  a  great  num¬ 
ber,  which  adhere  clofely  to  one  another,  and  from  a 
ftony  coat  to  the  wood,  &c.  If  thefe  be  broke  at 
different  periods  of  time  from  their  formation,  fome  of 
them  will  be  found  with  the  fubftance  found  within 
them,  others  rotten,  according  to  the  folidity  of  the 
interior  fubftance. 

Perhaps  the  Incruftations  of  the  above  Scull  and 
Sword,  are  owing  to  the  water  of  certain  fprings  or 


wells,  (impregnated  as  above)  that  run  down  into  the 
Tiber,  which  petrify  the  clay  that  covers  fome  bodies ; 
and  the  force  of  the  water  often  ftirring  and  turning  the 
Scull,  &c.  being  the  caufe  of  its  being  indurated  all  over. 
But  petrifying  wTaters,  which  contain  particles  of  genuine 
hard  ftone,  and  perhaps  with  them  {ome  ferruginous  or 
other  metalic  ones,  do  not  aft  in  this  manner  by 
Incruftation,  but  always  leave  the  fubftance  naked  and 
penetrate,  into  me  inner  lubitance  of  the  wood,  &c. 
filling  every  pore  with  the  hard  matter  they  depofit; 
which  without  altering  their  texture  or  fize,  adds  greatly 
to  their  gravity,  and  gives  them  the  hardnefs  of  a  ftone. 
It  is  faid  that  in  fome  places  the  fandy  earth  effefts 
the  fame  thing  on  whatever  is  buried  in  it,  though  there 
be  no  petrifying  fpring  near  it.  The  harder  or  more 
ftony  parts  of  thefe  petrifablions  always  give  fire  with 
fteel.  Lough  Neagh ,  in  Ireland,  Lochmond,  in  Scotland , 
and  Knarjborough,  in  Yorkjhire ,  are  the  moft  noted 
places  for  petrifa&ions  in  our  dominions. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  thefe  ftones  are  ge¬ 
nerally  ufed  for  hones  in  England ;  but  this  is  an  erroj^ 
their  fubftance  is  a  real  ftone,  and  not  found  here,  but 
at  Drogheda.  Vid.  TAB.  XVI.  Fig.  2.  for  an  incruft- 
ated  Spary-bird’s  Nefl ,  and  for  an  account  of  Les  Caves 
Goutieres,  See.  which  are  all  matters  connefted  with  the 
above.  The  antient  Naturalifts  mention  a  river  whofe 
waters  turned  bodies  into  marble,  by  mere  contaft,  nay, 
which  being  drank,  petrified  the  vifeera  or  bowels  of 
the  drinker. 
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TAB.  IV. 


Fig.  1/  I  nHIS  unknown  Subje6l  I  drew  chiefly  to  excite  the  enquiry  of  the 

Antiquaries,  for  I  mufl  own  it  is  like  many  other  pieces  whofe  ufe 
is  not  eafily  afcertained  unlefs,  perhaps,  it  is  that  ornament  which  we  find  on 
the  bottom  of  their  Quivers ,  or  part  of  the  Decorations  we  fee  on  the  Roman  Sig¬ 
nals,  &c.  The  three  pillars  are  hallow  within,  with  a  hole  in  each  at  bottom, 
to  fatten  it  by.  Its  fubftance  is  brafs  and  the  fame  Iiz.c. 

,  t  *  T* 

,  «  *  'jt  •  *  * «  .  -  *  -  v  .  • »  .  ,  t 

2.  Enttgn  of  the  Eagle,  Caius  Marius  was  the  firft,  as  Pliny  relates,  who  ap* 
pointed  the  Eagle  as  the  firft  Military  Enttgn  of  the  Roman  Legions,  among  four 
others,  viz :  The  Wolf,  the  Minotaur,  the  Horfe,  and  the  Boar.  He  fays  a  few 


I  remember  in  my  time,  not  many  years  ago,  a 
child  being  found  all  over  incruftated  with  hone. 
And  a  friend  of  mine  had  once  an  Incrultation  of 
a  Peruke ;  in  fhort,  whatsoever  is  thrown  into  thefe 
waters  will  be  covered  with  a  ftony  coat,  or  in  others 
turn  to  ftone,  which  is  an  operation  of  Nature,  either 
on  animal  or  vegetable  bodies,  and  which  always  pre- 
ferves  the  priftine  form.  There  are  fome  perfons  wU 
will  not  admit  any  real  petrifa&ions ;  though  they  may 
be  convinced,  if  they  chufe  to  examine  the  fpecimens 
of  real  imbibed  wood,  Ihells,  the  madrepores,  the  bones 
of  filh,  &c.  preferved  in  the  British  Museum.  A 
great  many  Naturalifts  have  been  very  curious  to  know 
how  much  time  Nature  takes  for  petrifa&ion  ;  they  be¬ 
lieved  thence  a  poflibility  of  knowing  the  age  or  anti¬ 
quity  of  our  Globe.  But  herein  they  may  be  liable  to 
miftakes,  for  fome  fubftance  and  waters  might  be  more 
proper  and  fit  for  lapidijication,  or  petrification,  than 
others. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  added  a  draught  of  the 
incruftated  Peruke ;  but  after  much  enquiry,  I  find  it  is 
loft.  Many  gentlemen  in  this  country  feem  not  to  be 
fond  of  thefe  kind  of  fubje&s,  becaufe  they  are  eafy  to 
be  had ;  we  fhould  be  glad  to  put  them  in  mind  that 
things  far  fetched  are  generally  dear  bought,  and  much 


years 

2 .  •.  .  *r;  ;  t\-\  ,  '  zi  Z  ’ 
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admired  ;  fecondly,  what  is  common  in  one  country  is 
not  fo  in  another.  Perhaps  I  may  give  a  drawing  of 
this  incruftated  Peruke,  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  if  it 
ftiould  be  found,  and  for  the  prefent  the  reader  is  de- 
fired  to  accept  of  the  following  obfervations  on  the  An¬ 
tiquity  of  Perukes. — But  before  we  proceed,  it  is  proper 
to  acknowledge  our  juft  tribute  to  the  following  Author, 
wlio  has  taken  fo  much  pains  to  make  it  public  :  The 
perfon  I  mean  is  the  late  M.  C ,  F.  Rangonis,  Gym. 
Berolin.  Rett,  de  Capillamentis  Jeu  vulgo  Paruquen ,  Liber 
fmgularis.  in  120.  Magdeburgi. 

This  way  of  writing  is  the  more  agreeable,  becaufe 
more  peculiar,  though  of  a  fubjefl  common  to  many 
nations  which  is  of  Perruques.  The  Author  at  firft  ftiews, 
after  an  ample  definition  of  the  word  Capillamentum,  that 
the  hair  has  been  always  efteemed  as  man's  great  orna¬ 
ment,  and  a  mark  of  liberty;  hence  it  is  that  all  nations 
have  continually  had  fo  great  care  thereof;  but  as  there 
are  feveral  accidents  which  may  deprive  us  of  it,  hu¬ 
man  induftry  has  endeavoured  by  falfe  hair  to  repair 
what  has  been  loft,  and  alfo  to  change  the  colour  there¬ 
of,  when  the  natural  one  did  not  pleafe.  'Tis  no  eafy 
matter  to  determine  what  nation  firft  invented  this  addi¬ 
tional  ornament  of  the  head.  But  'tis  certain  that  it  was 
not  unknown  to  the  Romans ,  and  that  long  before  them 
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years  before  Marius ,  it  was  carried  alone^  and  the  reft  were  left  in  the  camp ;  but 
Marius  at  laft  laid  them  all  afide  for  the  Eagle.  Thefe  words  of  Pliny  agree  very 
well  with  the  Coins,  on  which  no  other  animals  are  found  among  the  Military 


It  was  in  Ufe  among  the  Greeks  and  Perjians.  At  leaf! 
Hiftory  ought  to  have  preferved  the  Name  . of  its  In¬ 
ventor,  as  it  gives  Medea  the  glory  of  having  fir  ft  con¬ 
trived  the  dying  of  hair.  This  our  Author  fhews  how 
to  do  with  feveral  colours. — Laftly,  The  different  man¬ 
ners'  after  which  feveral  nations  have  ordered  their  hair, 
do  furnifh  this  Author  with  many  pretty  remarks.  He 
fays,  that  the  Priefts  in  all  nations  are  always  diftin- 
guifhed  in  this  point  by  fomething  particular ;  and  hence 
he  would  have  it  belived,  that  the  Horns  of  Mofes  were 
nothing  elfe  but  two  little  curled  Locks  of  Hair  flicking 
out  at  each  fide  of  his  Head,  after  the  fame  manner  as 
the  Armenian  Priefts  at  this  day  wear  them. 

From  the  Journal  des  Scavans ,  July  21,  1681. 

-  -  ■  ■  n.-'  .  '  i.  L  !  ..  4  /  ♦  *  * 

We  refer  thofe  who  wear  Perukes,  or  tkai  may  nave 
occafion  for  them  one  day  or  other,  to  the  Author  him- 
felf;  at  the  fame  time  we  hope  that  the  above,  and  the 
following  will  not  prove  unwelcome.  Now-  as  all 
things  in  Nature  are  linked  together  in  an  admirable 
manner,  our  bufinefs  is  to  proceed  gradually,  and  here 
I  fhould  be  very  much  blamed  not  to  mention  likewife 
the  Antiquity  of  Tetes,  the  moft  refpedful  Authors  that 
have  treated  on  this  fubjed  is  that  eafy  and  excellent 
Poet  Ovid,  in  his  Art  of  Love,  c.  1.  and  Juvenal,  Sc  c. 

Much  has  been  faid  and  written,  (as  Ignobilis  obferves) 
againft  the  Lady’s  head,  and  their  ufing  a  multiplicity  of 
faife  hair.  The  prefent  modes  are  trifles  to  thofe  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  extravagance  of  the  Roman  Ladies,  as 
recorded  by  Capitolius  Verus,  is  fcarce  credible :  his  words 
*'  are,  Dicitur  tantam  hahuijfe  curam,  capillorum  flavorum, 

“  ut  Cdplti  CllLT t  reumtnia  inffievgevent,  quo,  magi i  CVCflCi 

“  illuminata  fiavefeeret.”- — As  this  may  be  perufed  by  the 
Ladiesi  I  fhall  put  the  foregoing  into  Englifh. — “  It  is 
“  reported,  fo  great  was  the  attention  the  Ladies  paid  to 
“  the  colour  of  their  hair,  that  they  fprinkled  gold  dujl 
«*  on  it,  to  add  to  its  yellow  luftre.” — Yellow  hair  among 
them  was  the  ton ;  and  even  the  Ladies  wore  wigs ,  called 
capillamentum.  But  let  not  thefe  fnarlers  go  on  railing 
at  the  height  of  the  head-drefs  now,  when  formerly  it 
was  feveral  ftories  higher.  Indeed,  the  Primitive  Fathers 
railed  againft  that  and  every  other  apparent  innovation  ; 
but  their  preachings  then,  were  as  little  regarded  as  their 
writings  are  now.  In  an  antique,  which  I  have  feen  of 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Titus  Vefpajian,  and  miftrefs  of 
her  uncle  Domitian,  her  head  is  combed  up  behind  ;  on 
the  fides  are  curls;  before  it  is  combed  up,  crowned 
with  a  coronet,  enriched  with  jewels,  which  I  fuppofe 
was  tied  behind  under  the  turned-up  hair :  above  this 


are  three. rows  one  above  another,  like  turrets,  fo  that  it 
looks  like  an  ancient  fortification:  on  the  top,  the  hair 
feems  to  be  fupported  with  pins,  or  abodkin,  like  the 
Spanijh  Ladies  formerly :  on  this  building  a  profufion 
of  precious  ftones  are  fhowered ;  pearls  in  particular. 
This  exceeds  all  that  we  fee  now  a-days:  and  therefore  as 
the  Ladies  have  fuch  an  example  to  plead,  and  are  fo 
moderate,  I  think  no  one  has  a  right  to  criticife  their 
particular  fancy  in  thefe  ornaments. — It  has  often  been 
objeded  to  the  prefent  mode,  that  the  modefty  of  th£ 
Ancients  did  not  admit  men  to  d refs  their  hair.  The  in- 
conveniency  of  a  jealous  hufband  might  prevent  it ;  but 
even  in  Nero’s  time,  hair  dreffers  were  as  public  in  Rome 
as  they  are  prefent.  They  were  called  Cinijlones ;  the 
women  who  executed  tins  important  office  Ornatrices-. 

Many  curs  have  bark’d  at  our  Ladies  for  ornamenting 
their  heads  with  feathers;  certainly  this  cuftom  is  an¬ 
cient,  and  formerly  it  required  a  knowledge  in  light  and 
fhade,  to  excel  in  the  artful  difpofition  and  fo  great  a  per- 
fedion  did  they  attain,  on  that  line,  that  it  was  difficult, 
as  Varro  fays,  to  diftinguifh  between  a  compofition  of 
feathers,  and  a  fine  painting  at  a  fmall  diftance.  Nullus , 
qui  non  didicit  pingere  non  potejl  judicare,  quod  fit  bene 
pittum,  aplumatio. — Thefe  artifts  were  called  Plumarii , 
and,  no  doubt  adorned  animated 'as  well  as  inanimate 
beauty;  Juvenal  indeed,  (who  was  a  cynic)  proves  the 
height  of  the  Ladies  heads,  in  his  time.  He  fays,  Tot 
adhuc,  compagibus  altum  wd  if  cant  caput.  That  is,  “  The 
“  Ladies  ftill  continued  to  build  up  their  lofty  heads 
“  by  additional  dories;” — but  the  excefs  in  the  days  of 
Tertullian  was  as  much  fuperior  to  what  is  pradifed  now, 

tl-10  Axcefsof  anv  fad'iinn  ran  Hie  words  »ri O,  jictfg- 

itque,  nefcio,  quas  enormitates  futilium  capillorum  nunc  in 
galeri  formam ,  nunc  in  cervicem  retro  fuggefam. — That  is, 
“Ye  affix  (I  know  how)  fuch  enormous  quantities  of 
“  faife  hair,  fometimes  made  into  the  form  of  a  helmet ; 
“  fometimes  carried  backwards,  towards  your  necks, 
“  and  turned  up.”  Thus,  I  think,  no  one  can  accufe 
the  Ladies  of  being  fingular,  as  they  have  the  Roman 
Ladies  as  an  inftance,  how  moderate  their  conftrudions 
are  to  the  fame,  in  the  times  of  Tertullian. — Tho’  we 
have  played  the  part  of  an  Advocate  for  the  Ladies  Tetes 
and  Feathers,  yet  we  can’t  help  pitying  a  Man's  mif- 
fortune,  married  to  a  modern  fine  Lady,  almoft  entirely 
compofed  of 

Faife  rumps— faife  teeth— faife  hair— faife  faces ; — 

Alas!  poor  Man!  how  hard  thy  cafe  is: 

Injlead  of  woman,  heav’nly  woman’s  charms ! 

To  clafp  Cork— Gums — Wool — Varnifh  in  thy  arms! 

Enfigns. 
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Enfigns.  The  Legions,  or  Regiments  of  Soldiers,  confifted  of  ten  Companies, 
Troops,  or  Cohorts;  the  number  of  men  uncertain,  fometimes  more  or  lefs,  as 
appears  from  Livy .  And  this  Eagle  was  the  Enfign  of  the  Legions  or  Foot,  and  the 
Standard  with  the  four-fquare  Flag  that  of  the  Cavalry  We  learn  the  ufe  of 
thefe  Enfigns,  from  a  paffage  in  Vegetius : — “  That  the  Ancients  having j -found  by 
experience,  that  the  Ranks  in  the  heat  of  battle  were  often  put  into  diforder;  to 
prevent  that  mifchief  in  future,  divided  their  Cohorts  into  Centuries,  and  gave 
to  each  Century  its  proper  Enfign,  upon  which  was  written  the  name  of  the  Co¬ 
hort,  and  number  of  the  Century,  that  by  this  means  the  Soldiers  might  at  leaf! 
keep  in  with  their  proper  Cohorts,  how  great  foever  the  diforder  was  ” — Our  En¬ 
fign  is  as  large  as  the  original,  and  the  fubftance  brafs ;  but  from  its  fize  it  is  looked 
upon  as  a  votive,  being  too  little  for  an  Enfign,  and  therefore  muft  pafs  for  one 
in  miniature,  Notwithftanding  I  have  Lipfius ,  who  judges  it  to  be  but  fmail. 

x  v  . 

3.  Enfign  of  the  Roar,  though  I  mentioned  juft  now  that  the  Eagle  was  the 
firft  Enfign  of  the  whole  Legion.  Yet  1  met  with  a  paffage  in  7 ofephus,  concern¬ 
ing  the  march  of  Vitellius ,  through  the  JewJh  territories,  to  Arabia  ;  where  the 
Governors  of  the  Jews  begged  he  would  not  carry  his  Military  Enfign  of  the 
Boar  through  their  Country;  (I  need  not  repeat  what  abhorrence  the  Jews  have 
to  Swine)  and  it  feems  from  thence  that  the  faid  Enfign  was  ufed  for  a  long  time 
afterwards.  The  workmanfhip  of  this  Boar  is  very  fine,  and  the  fize  half  as  big, 
the  fuhftance  brafs,  both  taken  from  Sir  William  Hamilton  s  Cohesion.  From  the 
comparative  bulk,  I  take  this  to  be  a  real  Enfign,  fome  of  which  were  of  gold9 
others  of  filver,  but  moft  of  thofe  1  have  feen  are  of  brafs  or  Iron,  fixed  to  a 
lance,  they  were  kept  in  the  Temple  of  Mars,  and  thence  taken  out  when  they 
had  occafion  for  them. 

4.  The  Head  of  a  Spear ,  from  Scotland ,  found  at  Bannock-Burn,  the  Field  of 
battle,  between  the  Sr.ofc  and  Englifli .  in  the  reigns  of  Robert  Bruce ,  and  Edward 
II.  of  England ;  its  fuhftance  is  brafs,  fize  half  as  big,  of  the  fame  form  as  the 
Roman  ones,  the  infide  is  hollow  from  the  bottom  to  the  very  point,  and  part 
of  the  wooden  fhaft  broke  off  within  which  is  deal.  They  ufed  fhort  and  long 
ones,  either  for  thrufting,  darting,  or  pulling  it  towards  them,  backwards  or  tide¬ 
ways,  keeping,  and  continually  thrufting  it  in  the  wounded  body,  in  order  to 
lacerate  and  inlarge  the  wound  of  their  enemies.  Which  I  have  feen  finely 
reprefented  by  Raphael  Urbino . 

E  5.  An 


*  From  the  conftru&ion  of  thefe  Arrow-heads, 
either  with  lockets,  necks,  or  tails;  it  llruck  me,  and 
feems  as  if  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Ancients 
that  the  Arrow-heads  fhould  remain  in  the  body  when 
the  Arrow  fhould  be  taken  away;  the  {lender  reed  or 
woody  part  eafily  difcharging  itfelf  from  the  Arrow¬ 


head,  which  has  a  fharp  point  and  enters  fwiftly ;  but 
the  under  part  being  quite  reverfe  from  its  bignefs  and 
many  points  makes  it  therefore  hard  to  releafe.  The 
Arrows  without  doubt,  are  of  the  earlieft  antiquity, 
and  were  ufed  by  almoft  every  infantine  Nation:  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  Romans  had  them 

in 
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5.  An  Arrow-head  *  of  Brafs,  with  two  beards  on  each  fide,  the  centre  had 
one  beard  at  bottom,  and  two  protuberances  or  broken  beards,  the  pofterioi* 
part  had  none,  with  a  hole  or  focket  in  the  centre,  fame  fize.  I  have  feen 
many  Arrows  of  various  kinds  of  fubftances,  and  fome  that  had  a  dozen  or 
more  beards  of  different  magnitudes,  all  of  a  triangular  form.  Some  again 
where  the  beards  were  longer  on  one  fide  than  the  other,  firft  ufed  by  the 
Scythians,  who  were  famous  for  handling  the  Bow  and  Arrow;  nay,  when  any 
Author  takes  notice  of  Bows,  they  mention  thofe  of  the  Sythians .  Arrows  are 
poifoned*  by  fome  nations,  either  by  being  dipt  or  varnifhed,  and  very  danger^ 
ous  and  difficult  to  be  extra£ted.  Vicl.  Curtins ,  /.  9.  where  he  fpeaks  of  Alexander , 
when  wounded.  It  is  ftill  in  ufe  among  the  Tartars ,  &c. 

6.  Of  brafs,  with  two  beards  or  points,  and  a  protuberance  in  the  centre, 
fame  the  other  fide;  the  woody  part  of  the  Arrow  Qjuft  have  had  a  focket  for 
the  neck,  or  tail  to  enter  into,  which  is  quite  different. 


in  the  beginning  of  their  Republic  ;  though  they  made  . 
ufe  of  them  afterwards,  and  had  Matters  at  Rome,  to 
teach  the  ufe  of  Bows  and  Arrows.  cc  Among  whom 
“  was  T.  Flavius  Expeditus,  Vid.  for  his  Image  a 
“  fepulchral  Bafs-Relief,  where  he  is  called  Dottor 
44  Sagittariorum.” — Montfaucon ,  vol.  IV. — And  tho’  we 
fee  Antony’s  Archers  engaging  with  others  on  the  co¬ 
lumn  :  Thefe  are,  not  Romans ,  but  Auxiliaries,  whom 
the  Emperor  had  taken  into  his  fervice.  —  Mott  of  thefe 
Nations,  whofe  country  aforded  not  iron,  pointed  their 
Arrows  with  bone,  (tones  of  hard  quality,  and  ivory. 
The  Perjians  had  very  great  Bows  and  Arrows  of  Reeds, 
according  to  Herodotus.  The  Indians  of  Reeds  and 
native  Canes.  The  Ethiopians  made  theirs  of  Palm- 
tree,  according  to  Strabo ,  of  four  Cubits  long.  The 
Lycian  Bows  of  Cornel-tree,  and  firings  of  thefe  oriental 

Nations  Camels  pizzles,  according  to  Pliny. - The 

Sarmatians,  Paufanias  fays,  made  their  Bows  and  Arrows 
of  the  Cornel-tree,  and  pointed  their  Arrows  with  bone; 
likewife  their  Spears.  The  Germans ,  alfo  the  Huns , 
according  to  Tacitus. 

Abundance  of  thofe  arrow-heads,  compofed  of  flint, 
a’re  at  this  day  found  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  of  which 
very  accurate  defcriptions  are  given  in  the  Britijh 
Archelogia ,  in  general  they  are  called  Elf-ttones,  by  the 
common  people,  who  attribute  great  virtues  to  them  in 
the  cure  of  certain  difeafes  incident  to  cows,  &c. 

Now  what  concerns  the  Bov's  and  Arrows,  they  are 
generally  proportionable  with  each  other.  The  Ame¬ 
rican  Savages  have  Bows  five  and  fix  feet  long.  '‘The 
Bows  were  likewife  made  of  the  Horns  of  different  Ani¬ 
mals  ;  [Vid.  Ovid ,  l.  1  2.)  and  as  to  their  charafter  they 
are  pretty  uniform  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Monuments 
ftill  remaining;  but  the  Grecian  Bows,  according  to 


Atheneus  is  of  this  fhape  ^  And  what  refpe&s  England , 
we  will  add  to  this  the  reafon  of  Yew-trees  being  planted 
in  Curch-yards.  Our  fore-fathers,  fays  an  ancient  Au¬ 
thor,  fo  famous  forther  (kill  in  the  Bow,  ufed  the  Yew- 
tree;  and  that  Yew-trees  might  never  be  wanting  they 
ordered  one  at  leaft  to  be  planted  in  every  Church-yard 
in  England.  The  reafon  of  their  prefering  this  Tree 
was  on  account  of  its  wood  being  very  tough. — As  to 
the  Ouivers  or  Cafe,  in  which  they  kept  their  Arrows; 
their  forms  were  generally  round,  and  fome  of  a  narrow 
oblong  fquare,  as  may  be  feen  from  Grecian  and  Roman 
Trophies,  and  antient  Monuments.  Some  are  lined 
with  (kins  of  animals,  &c.  others  covered  at  the  top, 
fomewhat  like  the  Fifers  cafes  of  our  Infantry. — 
They  had  likewife  one  for  their  Bows,  called  Corytos,  or 
Bow-cafe,  found  on  Medals.  Great  number  of  thefe 
curious  Cafes,  Bows,  and  Arrows  are  to  be  feen  in  the 
British  Museum.  Archery  was  once  in  great  renown 
in  this  ifland,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  it  is  likely,  to 
be  revived  under  the  prefent  Toxophilitic  Society,  and 
notwithftanding  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  Cupid  ftill 
prefers  the  unerring,  aided  by  the  eyes  of  the  Britijh 
fair.  ' 

*  Arrow  are  poifoned. ]  “  The  Indians  compofe  a  poifon 
of  certain  odoriferous  apples,  ants,  fcorpions,  and  other 
venemous  infefts,  pounded  together;  of  which  they 
make  a  kind  of  black  pitch  with  which  they  rub  their 
Arrow's  when  they  go  to  battle.  Thofe  who  are  wounded 
with  thefe  Arrows  immediately  die  infane.  They  throw 
themfelves  on  the  ground,  bite  their  flefh,  and  tear  it 
to  pieces,  as  yet  no  antidote  has  been  difcovered. 
They  have  likewife  a  kind  of  fmall  green  ferpents, 
which  are  full  of  poifon,  and  much  in  requeft ;  becaufe 
w7ith  their  poifon  they  envenom  their  Arrows/’ 

Vid.  Perier’s  Voyages,  p.  195  and  284. 

7.  A  large 
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7.  A  large  Arrow-head,  the  fubftance  of  flint,  and  faid  to  be  ufed  before 
the  brafs  or  iron  ones,  but  I  think  more  likely,  perhaps,  from  thofe  countries 
where  they  have  no  iron.  This  arrow  had  a  tail  quite  reverie  from  Fig.  5. 
and  mull  have  been  fattened  into  a  reed  or -in  a  focket,  of  the  wood  ;  like 
Fig.  6.  perhaps  the  antients  knew  the  art  of  difiolving  or  foftening  flints. 

8.  Of  brafs,  with  three  beards,  and  a  focket,  but  the  points  don’t  terminate 

fo  low  as  the  next  figure.  >  .  * 

.  • 

9.  Of  brafs  with  three  beards,  its  form  triangular,  the  points  below  the  focket* 
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Ova, , 

Fig.  1.  A  Remarkable  blue  Egg, 


*  Form.)  Of  which  there  is  great  variety  among  Eggs, 
owing  to  the  diverfity  of  the  Uterus ,  or  mould  which 
is  of  an  oval  form,  wherein  they  are  call  or  modeled. 
The  Egg-fhell  is  conftru&ed  in  the  womb,  from  a  thick 
Sediment,  or  Plaifter-of- Paris-like  Subftance,  great 
quantities  of  which  paftes  from  them  with  their  excre¬ 
ments.  Some  of  thefe  Egg-fhells  are  thinner  than 
others; — all  the  dale  or  addled  Eggs  float  on  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  frefli  or  found  ones  fink ;  as  do  likewife 
thofe  which  are  termed  Hypcnemia  or  Wind-eggs,  which 
a  hen  layeth  without  impregnation,  and  will  never  prove 
chicken.  There  are  hens  that  lay  two  Eggs  a  day,  and 
I  have  feen  Eggs  that  had  no  (hells.  The  Hen-Eggs 
have  in  all  ages  been  prefered,  and  thofe  that  are  frefli 
and  large,  are  the  beft  for  old  and  fick  people,  being 
both  meat  and  drink,  provided  they  are  not  boiled  too 
much.  And  therefore  Eggs  are  well  called  by  Arbuthnot 
on  Diet,  "  perhaps  the  higheft,  mod  nouriftiing,  and 
exalted  of  all  animal  food,  and  moft  indigeftible.” 
All  Birds  lay  a  certain  number  of  Eggs,  fometimes 
more  or  lefs,  and  then  take  to  their  incubation;  but 
if  the  Eggs  be  withdrawn,  they  will  lay  more,  or  if 
you  fupply  them  with  others  they  will  fit  to  hatch  till 


Eggs- 

,  *  » 

from  Virginia ,  form*  very  beautiful. 

2.  A  Cock’s 
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they  are  almoft  dead :  as  I  have  feen  of  a  Hen,  when 
I  made  a  pi&ure  in  Crayons  of  the  Progreflion  of  the 
Chicken  in  a  Hen’s  Egg;  which,  it  is  but  lately  I  have 
been  informed  the  Bf  of  Women  has  in  her  pofleflion, 
the  moft  entertaining  Picture  I  have  ever  done,  though 
if  was  cu’nningly  kept  as  a  fecret  from  me,  in  a  mean 
and  contemptible  manner,  that  it  was  intended  for  our 
Moft  Gradious  Queen,  and  this  is  the  reafon  I  could 
and  would  not  draw  any  more. — If  this  is  the  way  that 
Painters  are  to  be  encouraged,  Adieu  to  all  Arts,  and 
all  fuch  profeflions  which  have  a  connexion  with,  and 
dependency  on  it ;  mull  he  not  deteft  the  Art  ?  will 
not  oppreflion  make  a  fenfible  man  mad  ? — The  above 
.Picture  was  done  in  the  beft  part  of  my  life — who  will 
do  a  better  ?  I  would  have  done  miracles  in  the  Art  (if 
the  expreflion  may  be  allowed)  had  I  been  properly  en¬ 
couraged.  When  firft  I  began  to  draw,  and  infpeft 
more  clofely  thofe  various  progreflions  of  the  Chick  in 
the  Egg,  it  (truck  me  very  much,  that  the  Egg  is  a 
true  Microcoftn,  from  the.  great  refemblance  it  has  to 
our  Globe,  for  the  Shell  is  the  Pleavens;  the  Yolk, 
with  its  Treddle,  or  Chalaze ,  the  Earth,  with  its  Poles; 
and  the  White,  is  the  air  and  moifture  that  furrounds 
,  ■  the 
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2.  A  Cock’s  Egg  +,  form  circular,  broke  at  top,  rough,  colour  reddifti  white. 

Y  r  m  r\  T  ; 

,  1  /  •*  ; .  •  '  '  \  'T'  ■*“  T  '  )  ; '  '  ■  ' 

«  «  ^  w  y,  isy  '  *  ■  "  • v  ^ 

A  ’  *  1  » 

3.  The  fame,  form  broad  in  the  centre,  colour  greenifh  white,  faid  to  be 

laid  in  Sir  H  Sloanes  Garden.  .  ; 


4.  Skylark’s  Egg,  it  was  given  me  as  fuch,  I  doubt  it ;  colour  greyilh  red, 
with  numerous  miniature  purple  brown  fpots.  She  builds  her  Nell,  on  the 
ground,  or  in  a  hole  made  by  the  foot  of  a  horfe,  the  wheel  of  a  cart,  or 
any  other  cavity. 


The  Lark ,  that  fhuns  on  lofty  boughs  to  build , — 

Her  humble  nejl ,  lies  filent  in  the  field ; 

Yet  if  the  promife  of  a  chearful  day , 

Aurora,  failing ,  bids  her  rife  and  play ! 

Then  fr alight  fie  fieius,  its  not  fur  want  of  voice , 

Or  power  to  climb  fie  made  fo  low  a  choice , 

Singing ,  fie  mounts ,  her  airy  wings  are  f  retch'd, 

Tozvards  Heaven ,  as  if  from  Heaven  her  notes  fie  fetch'd ! 


Waller. 


the  World.  The  Antients  therefore  in  fome  ceremonies 
of  Bacchus,  ufed  to  adore  the  Egg,  as  being  a  figure  of 

the  World,  according  to  Plutarch  and  Macrobius. - - 

Eggs  may  be  prefer ved  frefii  for  a  long  while,  to  make 
them  very  ufeful  in  the  winter  months,  for  fick  people, 
poor  failors  on  lung  voyages,  hofpitals,  &c.  Viz.  The 
Eggs  mull  be  frelh  or  newly  laid,  and  with  very  little 
expence  may  be  dipt  in  melted  mutton  fat,  or  varnilh 
them  over  with  any  fpirit  varnifh,  in  which  you  mud 
mix  a  little  poppy,  or  nut  oil;  or  if  you  will  boil  them 
a  little  firft  before  you  put  the  lay  on,  they  will  keep 
for  a  confiderable  time.  When  you  ufe  them  after¬ 
wards  for  food,  the  hot  water  diffolves  the  mutton  fat, 
or  both  the  fpirits  and  gums,  and  will  tafte  as  frefh  as  a 
new-laid  Egg,  or  as  if  nothing  had  been  done  to  it. 
The  cafe  is  obvious,  for  the  varnifh  or  mutton  fat  becomes 
folid  and  flops  the  pores  of  the  fhell,  which  hinders  the 
liquor  from  evaporating,  cr  the  hot  air  from  penetrating. 
The  chief  Article  confifts  in  giving  them  a  dry  place, 
or  to  bury  them  in  dry  hard  fait;  this  fait,  or  brine ,  will 
likewife  preferve  flefh,  fifh,  liquors,  fruit,  vegetables, 
from  froft,  heat  in  the  fummer,  and  from  air  at  all  times. 
And  Wine  in  glafs  bottles,  buried  in  faltpetre,  will 
keep  them  frefh  all  the  year;  a  little  quantity  of  faltpetre 
will  likewife  make  the  wine  fo  extremely  cold  in  fum¬ 
mer,  that  it  will  make  ones  teeth  chatter  like  a  pie  or 
monkey,  when  held  in  the  mouth.  The  chief  art  de¬ 
pends  entirely,  that  all  air  be  excluded.  I  would  ven¬ 


ture  likewife  to  recommend  fand,  firft  well  warmed  to 
have  it  dry,  to  preferve  wine,  fruit ,  eggs.  See.  for  it  will 
embalm  fowers ;  and  many  loft  travellers  have  been 
found  in  the  hot  Sands  of  Egypt ,  and  in  the  Deferts  of 
Arabia ,  entirely  uncorrupied  without  either  falination 
or  embalming. 

t  A  Cock’s  Egg,  out  of  which,  as  is  faid,  the  Bafilifk 
commonly  called  Cockatrice  proceeds,  when  hatched 
under  a  Toad  or  Serpent,  confirmed  by  fome,  doubted 
by  others,  but  denied  in  this  age,  as  being  a  chimerical 
Fable  of  the  Antients,  or  from  a  mifunderftanding  of 
the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphical  Figures,  which  have  been 
tranferibed  from  age  to  age  with  additions.  That  there 
was  once,  or  at  prefent  exift,  a  Bafilifk,  or  little  King 
of  the  Serpents,  we  won’t  deny,  neither  is  it  impoffible 
when  a  Cock  growing  old,  from  fome  feminal  matter, 
&c.  within,  hereafter  a  fperical  formed  Egg  may  be 
produced.  Yet  w^ould  it  be  unreafonable  to  expeft  a 
Bafilifk  hereout  as  being  unfruitful. — Ovum  Centcninum , 
or  the  laft  Egg,  which  is  a  very  little  one,  and  are  all 
of  them  addled,  are  laid  by  hens  when  old,  or  have  done 
laying  ;  I  have  feen  fevcral  of  them  of  a  globular  form 
like  a  large  marble,  others  oval-like ;  and  I  take  thofe 
of  Fig.  2  and  3,  to  be  fuch,  what  the  old  women  call 
Cock’s-Eggs,  or  perhaps  the  firft  laid  egg  by  a  very  fmalL 
Bantam  Hen,  of  which  I  have  two,  one  without  a  fhell, 
the  other  with  one. 


5.  Humming- 
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5.  Humming-Bird’s  Egg,  the  fmalleft  of  all  the  feathered  race ;  form 
roundifh  oval,  colour  very  white;  the  Hen  lays  two  or  three  Eggs. 

6.  Linnet’s  Eggs,  colour  bluifh  white,  tinged  at  the  larger  end  with  purple 
red,  Hen  lays  four  or  five;  builds  her  Neff  among  the  furz-bufhes,  &c.  has 
young  ones  by  the  end  of  April,  or  in  the  beginning  of  May. 

7.  Goldfinch’s  Eggs,  colour  bluifh  white,  with  light  brown  red  fpots;  Hen 
lays  fix  or  feven  Eggs,  builds  her  Neil  pretty  high  upon  the  branches  of 
fruit-trees  when  in  bloffom,  generally  in  the  apple,  fometimes  in  pear,  plumb, 
&c.  builds  in  April.  Thefe  mild  and  gentle  birds,  make  exceeding  pretty 
Nefts,  the  outfide  of  very  fine  mofs,  the  infide  of  curious  foft  bedding, 
fuch  as  down,  wool,  &c. 

8.  Pheafant’s  Eggs,  from  Buenos  Ayres ,  one  of  the  mofl  confiderable  Spanijh 
Ports,  in  the  Province  of  La  Plata ,  on  the  Coaft  of  South  America ;  its  form 
broad  in  the  centre,  colour  purple  brown,  very  fmooth,  and  beautifully 
polifhed  by  Nature. 

9.  Robin-Red-Breafi’s  Eggs,  colour  darkifh  brown  white,  ornamented  with 
yellowifh  brown  fpots;  Hen  lays  generally  five  or  fix  Eggs,  never  lefs  than 
four;  builds  in  an  out-houfe  or  barn,  in  a  bank  or  hedge,  likewife  in  the 
woods;  has  young  ones  by  the  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May. 

10.  Canary-Bird’s  Egg,  colour  dufky  white,  befprinkled  all  over  with  purple 

brown  fpots,  chiefly  at  the  top;  Hen  ufually  lays  four  or  five  Eggs,  they 

breed  commonly  three  times  a  year;  beginning  in  April,  and  breed  in  May 

and  June ;  fits  fourteen  days. 

it.  A  monflrous  Jay’s  or  twin  Egg,  from  Kenfington-Gardens ;  the  Eggs  are 
of  an  afs  colour,  fpotted  all  over  with  brown  yellow,  fcarce  vifible. 

'  .  ,  c  ‘  ’  _ 

12.  Tefiudinis  Ovum  Ter ,  or  Land-Tortoife  Egg,  form  broadefl  in  the  centre, 
upper  and  under  parts  equal,  fomewhat  elliptical ;  colour  dufky  brown  white, 
and  rattles  within. 

13.  Hen’s  Egg,  which  had  two  yolks,  or  twin  Egg,  broke  at  top,  colour 

of  a  darkifh  white.  My  Father,  in  1757,  had  a  large  white  Hen,  which 

frequently  ufed  to  lay  Eggs  with  two  yolks  in  each. 
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14.  Crocodile’s 
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14.  Crocodile’s  Eggs*,  form  like  the  Tortoife,  but  not  peaked,  more  obtufe,  very 
remarkable,  and  not  like  the  Eggs  of  the  winged  creation;  colour  bluifh  white* 
with  a  few  faint  dufky  yellow  fpots,  full  of  little  pores,  though  polifhed.  The 
Crocodile  lays  Eggs  no  bigger  than  thofe  of  a  Goofe ;  yet  no  living  creature 
extends  to  fo  great  a  magnitude,  from  fo  fmall  an  Origin;  whence  the  common 
conceit,  that  it  hath  no  period  of  increafe,  but  grows  as  long  as  it  lives. 

15.  A  monflrous  Hen’s  Egg,  with  a  protuberance,  at  the  bottom,  upper  part 
very  white. 


TAB.  VI. 

•  ,  *  f  T  ,  '  ,  I  '  V*  •'  if  ‘  ,.3«  'V  *  -  •  -x 

•«  *  -•*  '  '  -  ^  <■  ■  *  A  n  *n  \  t  r  •> 

.......  A  w  .  »  A  ^1,1  »  A  )  w'.  •  J  .  k  . ..  v  .  *  ii--  •  X 

v  0 

Ova ,  Eggs. 

Fig .  1.  A  MACCAWS  Egg,  form  rather  more  peaked  than  commonly;  colour 
±  recldifli.  white  and  polifhed.  She  laid  feveral  of  them,  in  which 
was  a  yolk  as  well  as  white. 

*  Crocodiles  (as  Calmet  affirms)  lay  their  Eggs,  re-  large,  and  will  keep  for  a  cunfiderable  time,  covered 
fembling  thofe  of  tx  Guofc,  (as  1  have  faiclj  fome-  with  fand  near  the  Sea;  not  only  the fe,  but  the  flefh  is 
times  amounting  to  fixty,  near  the  water-fide,  covering  an  excellent  refrefhment,  and  an  infallible  cure  for  par- 
them  with  fand,  that  the  heat  of  the  Sun  may  contribute  titular  Diforders  in  long  Voyages.  The  flefh,  as  fome 
to  hatch  them.  The  Ichneumen ,  or  Indian  Rat,  which  is  will  have,  may  weigh  two  hundred  pounds,  and  in  fine, 
as  large  as  a  tame  Cat,  is  faid  to  break  the  Crocodile’s  is  very  much  coveted  by  Navigators.  They  lay  their 
Egg,  whenever  it  finds  them  ;  and  alfo,  (but  this  Ido  Eggs  thrice  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days,  and  in  about 
not  believe)  that  it  goes  into  the  very  belly  of  this  vo-  twenty  five  the  young  Tortoifes  are  feen  to  rife  out  of 
racious  creature,  while  afleep  with  its  throat  open,  gnawrs  the  fand,  crawling  to  the  water,  but  not  having  flrength 
its  entrails,  and  kills  it. —  The  Hippopotamus ,  or  Sea.  fufficient  againft  the  waves,  are  often  call  on  fhore,  and 
horfe,  a  very  large  amphibious  animal,  is  likewife  a  thus  become  a  prey  for  Birds,  fo  that  out  of  three  hun- 
great  enemy  to  the  Crocodile,  with  which  he  is  per-  dred  Eggs,  hardly  ten  efcape. 
petually  at  War,  —  I  have  been  told  by  a  perfon  of  great 

veracity,  that  a  traveller  who  had  found  a  Crocodile’s  In  page  15  we  mentioned  good  Eggs,  here  we‘11  treat 
Egg  on  the  Nile,  opened  it  with  his  knife,  the  Crocodile  of  bad  ones; — Now  when  the  yolks  of  Eggs  look  red  and 
bit  a  piece  out  of  it,  being  juft  fit  to  come  forth,  to  fliew  blood-like,  this  is  always  a  fign  Hens  have  fed  on  coarfe 
its  great  voracity  even  before  birth.  The  report  of  many  flefh,  carrion,  &c.  commonly  called  offals: — To  prove 
Authors,  that  the  Barbarians ,  who  inhabit  that  Countryj  tl]is  we  had  an  account  from  Smyrna,  a  city  and  port 
eat  the  Crocodile  Eggs,  is  like  many  other  ftories,  chiefly  town  of  AJiatic  Turkey'.  No  longer  than  June  25,  1778, 
invented  for  Amufement  with  which  they  fill  their  Books,  the  calamities  which  diftreffed  that  country  exceedingly, 
(this  I  detefl)  and  if  it  is  really  fo,  they  mufl  have  been  were  the  fwarms  of  Locufls  that  devoured  all  their 
ignorant  travellers  half  ftarved,  or  not  knowing  what  it  fummer  corn  and  garden  fruits;  thefe  fwarms  were 
was;  or  perhaps  thofe  inhabitants  have  better  appetites  fo  numerous  that  they  perfectly  darkened  the  air 
than  we. — To  this  we  will  add  the  fecundity  of  fome  and  the  poultry  eat  them  fo  voracioufly  that  the  yolks  of 
Animals :  There  are  fpecies  called  Turtle,  and  the  Car-  their  Eggs  were  turned  to  the  colour  of  blood,  mid  had  a  very 
ret,  the  firfl  lays  near  three  hundred  Eggs,  which  are  very  bad  tofe. 

2.  Lapis 
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2.  Lapis  de  Goa*,  Goa  Stone,  a  Compofition;  the  pafte  is  formed  into  long  or 
oval  balls,  and  of  various  fhapes,  and  polifhed. 

3.  The  Brown  or  Ivy  Owl’s  Egg,  a  beautiful  round  oval;  colour  bluifh  white* 

4.  Tom-tit’s  Egg,  very  white  with  a  few  purple  brown  fpots. 

5.  Water- wag-tail’s  Egg,  form  oblong  oval,  colour  dulky  white,  ornamented 
all  over  with  dark  brown  irregular  fpots,  but  more  fo  at  the  broader  end.  It  is 
by  this  bird  and  the  Hedge-fparrow  that  the  Cuckoo  is  hatched,  and  brought  up. 

6.  Parrot’s  Egg,  form  beautiful  oval,  colour  reddilh  white,  laid  in  September, 
1724,  after  the  Parrot  had  been  nine  years  in  England ,  without  a  male. — Vid,  for 
an  inftruftive  account  like  this,  in  the  incomparable  Dr.  Harvey ,  on  Generation. 
Exer .  V.  p.  2  4. 

# 

7.  A  a  Hair  BalH,  found  in  an  Ox’s  ftomach,  from  Jamaica ;  colour  brown 
ochre,  the  hair  proceeding  as  it  were  from  the  centre,  the  fame  at  the  poPerior 
part;  the  infide  folid  of  a  hard  glewy  fubftance. 

8.  The  White-Church  Owl’s  Egg,  form  round  oval,  colour  bluifh  white. 

*  s  ^  1 

by  any  example  that  it  occafions  their  death.  The  Hair 
beinga  fubdance,  which  cannot  be  digefted,  is  covered 
over  in  fome  Ralls,  with  a  glandulous  or  mucous  matter 
of  the  Stomach;  under  this  iurtace  you  will  find  the 
Hairy  texture,  which  will  burn  in  the  fire,  and  fmell  as 
hair  does.  Many  of  thefe  are  not  only  found  in  Oxen, 
and  Cows,  but  in  wild  Goats,  &c.  called  Bezoar  Ger- 
manorum.  Vid.  Veljchius,  De  Rupicapra . — And  now 
we  mention  Hair  rather  doing  harm  than  good,  I  mud 
not  forget  to  take  notice  of  the  infamous  poifon  ufed  by 
the  Indians;  the  defignof  which  is  a  long  iingring  death 
occafioned  by  minced  Hair,  given  by  the  Black  Women 
when  they  intend  to  revenge  themfelves  on  the  European 
Men,  &c. — Calculi,  Stones  as  well  as  Balls  are  found 
in  Animals,  as  in  the  Stomach,  or  other  parts  of  the 
inteftine.  The  larged  are  found  in  Ilorfes,  and  fome  of 
an  oval  fhape  in  the  maws  of  Camels,  the  Rhinoceros, 
and  in  the  India  Goat,  Monkeys,  Hogs,  Dogs,  Sec. 
fome  of  which  are  called  Bezoars.  Vid,  TAB.  XIX.  for 
more  curious  Stones,  &c. — “  Schrockius  tells  us,  that 
Anno.  1669,  an  Ox  was  killed,  whofe  brain  was  found 
to  be  wholly  petrified,  and  that  for  hardnefs  it  rather 
refembled  Iron  than  a  done  :  It  was  prefented  to  a  gen¬ 
tleman  at  Padua  who  dill  preferves  it.”  Vid.  Weekly 
Manor,  for  the  Ingenious ,p.  68v 


*  Goa  Stone,  fo  called  from  Goa,  a  great  town  and 

fea-port  of  the  upper  India ,  fituated  on  the  Malabar 
Coaft,  in  the  Kingdom  or  uuu-n,  or  vijiapour,  the 
capital  of  the  Portugueje  Settlements  in  India.  The 
compofition  of  which  is  kept  as  a  great  fecret  among  the 
Popifh  Prieds,  or  Jefuits;  as  I  have  been  informed  by  5. 
Stephenfon,  Efq. — ■«*  It  is  generally  brought  to  us  from 
India,  but  the  Bezoar  which  comes  in  the  compofition 
bears  fuch  a  price  here  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  favecl 
by  making  it.  It  pafles  for  an  extraordinary  Cordial, 
and  is  alfo  given  in  Fevers  as  an  Alexipharmic;  but  fuch 
qualities  can  proceed  only  from  the  fweets,  which  herein 
are  in  large  quantities.  The  dofe  from  gr.  v.  to  3i.  or  3 
fs.  Some  grate  a  little  into  punch,  which  the  fweets 
make  very  grateful,  and  of  a  pleafant  flavour;  but  it 
will  much  fooner  intoxicate,  and  be  longer  e’er  its  in¬ 
fluence  wears  off  again.” 

Vid  Quincy  s  Difpen.  Part  III.^.  530. 

t  Hair  Ballg  They  are  always  the  fame  colour  of 
the  hair  which  grows  from  the  fkin  of  the  Ox  whereof 
it  is  formed,  by  the  Animal  continually  licking  its  hide, 
when  he  is  too  long  dall’d  to  fatten  for  the  market;  he 
grows  lean,  pines  away,  and  the  only  cure  is,  to  give  him 
his  liberty  in  a  good  padure  for  a  few  hours  every  day, 
till  he  grows  fat  and  fit  for  ufe;  It  could  never  be  proved 


9.  Black- 
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9.  Black-Bird’s  Egg,  form  broad  at  top ;  colour  a  faint  bluiih  green,  fpotted 
all  over  with  a  multitude  of  miniature  tints,  of  a  faint  brown  yellow,  moie  fo  at 
top;  the  Hen  lays  four  or  five  Eggs;  builds  in  hedges,  near  the  ground,  the  neft 
made  of  twigs  and  mofs,  infide  all  ffrongly  cemented  and  plaillered  over  with 
clay,  lined  over  again  with  fmall  draw,  hair,  and  other  foft  materials,  has  young 
ones  by  the  end  of  March,  or  fooner. 

10.  A  Sparrow-Hawk’s  Egg,  from  Dr.  Richardfon ,  though  fome  fay  it  is  a 
Crow’s  Egg. 

11.  Hedge-Sparrow’s  Egg,  colour  pale  blue  or  pale  fea-green;  Hen  lays  com¬ 
monly  five  Eggs,  builds  in  hedges,  low  and  open ;  has  young  ones  at  the  end  of 
April,  or  beginning  of  May. 

12.  One  Egg  within  another  J,  or  pregnant  Egg;  it  was  laid  by  a  Hen  belonging 
to  Mr.  Taylor. 

1  *  ,  *  *  .  *  v  %  HM 

13.  A  Swallow’s  Egg,  colour  reddifh  white;  there  is  very  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Houfe-Martin,  and  this,  as  to  form,  fize,  and  colour. 

14.  A  Jackdaw’s  Egg,  form  oblong  oval;  colour  light  green,  fpotted  all  over 
with  dark  and  light  irregular  dufky  green,  principally  at  top;  Hen  lays  live  or  fix 
Eggs,  builds  in  Churches,  oid  Caffles,  and  ruinous  Buildings. 

15.  Trufhes  Egg,  form  beautiful;  colour  bluIfU  green,  fpccldcJ  at  tup  with  a 
few  black  fpots ;  Hen  lays  five  or  fix  Eggs,  builds  near  the  ground  in  Orchards, 
in  a  thick  Hedge,  or  in  Woods.  The  infide  of  this  Bird’s  Neff  is  artfully  plaif- 
tered  with  cow-dung,  whence  the  Plaifferers  took  the  hint  perhaps;  has  young 
ones  by  the  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April. 

+  “  This  Egg  was  laid  by  a  Hen  belonging  to  Mr.  before  file  laid  an  Egg  of  the  fame  fize  but  only  covered 
Taylor,  a  Baker  at  Dunjlable,  about  Michaelmas  1775.  with  a  foft  fhell,  containing  another  Egg  within  it.  Many 
Between  the  fhell  and  the  membrane  there  was  found  the  of  the  Eggs  this  Hen  laid  were  found  to  have  two  yolks 
white  of  an  Egg  without  any  yolk.  Upon  pouring  it  in  them.  This  Egg  was  at  firlt  of  the  colour  of  common 
out,  the  inner  Egg  adhered  to  the  fhell,  but  at  firlt  was  Eggs,  but  was  changed  to  this  dark  fhade  by  being  placed 
quite  feparate.  in  a  fmoaky  room.”  Lord  Charles  Cavendifh,  F.  R.  S. 

and  Truftee  of  the  British  Museum,  prefented  this 

The  Hen  that  laid  it  was  of  a  very  large  kind,  and  was  Egg,  and  the  above  is  a  copy  after  my  Lord's  writing. 

always  accuftomed  to  lay  Eggs  of  a  large  fize.  Sometime 
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TAB.  VII. 


Annuli Rings. 

j  * 

Fig%  1.  A  N  Iron  Ring*,  the  Rings  were  made  anciently  of  Iron;  fuch  was 

that  of  Prometheus ,  who  is  fuppofed  the  firft  that  brought  them 
in  ufe,  as  Pliny  affirmeth. 


*  i  t 


2.  Of  Agat,  prefered  before  others,  for  wax  will  not  ftick  to  it.  '  . 

3.  A  Cornelian,  this  and  Fig.  2,  are  of  an  unufual  form  though  Pi&urefque, 
and  this  fpecies  of  Hint  iy  now  in  great  efteem  for  engraving  feals,  Sec. 

G  4.  A  Brafs 


Invention  of  Rings. 

*  Annuli,  Rings,  a  little  moveable,  put  on  the  finger 
either  for  ufe,  by  way  of  Ceremony,  or  as  an  Ornament. 
The  firft  among  whom  we  find  the  Ring  in  ufe,  are  the 
Hebrews,  Gen.  xxxviii.  where  Judah,  Jacob’s  fon,  gives 
Tamar  his  Ring  or  Signet,  as  a  pledge  of  his  promife : 
But  the  Ring  appears  to  have  been  in  ufe  at  the  fame 
time  among  the  Egyptians  from  Gen.  xli.  where  Pharaoh 
put  his  Ring  on  Jofeph’s  hand  as  a  mark  of  the  power 
he  gave  him.  And  in  the  firft  Book  of  Kings,  Chap.  xxi. 
Jezebel  feals  the  warrant  fhe  fent  for  the  killing  of  Na¬ 
both  with  the  King’s  Ring.  Pliny  obferves  that  we  are 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  perfon  who  firft  invented,  or  wore 
the  Ring;  for  what  is  faid  of  Prometheus ,  as  alfo  of 

Midas’s  Ring,  are  Fables.  Plin.  lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  i. - - 

The  Greeks,  he  thinks,  knew  nothing  of  the  Ring  in  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  War:  The  reafon  he  gives  is,  that 
we  find  no  mention  thereof  in  Homer ;  but  that  when 
Letters,  were  to  be  fent  away,  they  were  tied  up,  and 
the  firings  knotted.  What  concerns  the  matter  of  Rings, 
there  were  fome  of  one  fingle  metal,  others  of  a  mixture, 
and  of  all  metals,  and  likewife  of  ftones.  Sometimes 
the  Ring  was  Iron,  and  the  Seal  Gold  ;  or  fome  particu¬ 
lar  (tone  engraved,  fometimes  plain  in  relievo,  and  others 
in  creux  or  hollow. — Now  in  refpeft  of  the  Iron  Rings, 
for  many  Years  the  Senators  of  Rome  did  not  wear  any 
Rings  of  Gold ;  but  the  flaves  wore  generally  Iron  Rings 


until  their  manumiftion  or  preferment  to  fome  dignity; 
and  that  the  Lacedemonians  continued  their  Iron  Rings 

unto  his  days, — fo  Pliny  affirmeth. - As  to  the  mode 

of  wearing  Rings,  the  Hebrews  wore  them  on  their  right 

hand  Jerm.  Chap.  xxii.  v.  24. - It  is  obferved  by 

Pliny,  that  in  the  Portraits  of  their  Gods,  thefe  Rings 
were  worn  on  the  finger  next  the  thumb.  They  were  at 
firft  worn  on  the  fourth  finger,  then  on  the  fecond  or  the 
fore  finger  or  index  ;  and  then  on  the  little ;  at  laft  on 
all  the  fingers,  excepting  the  middle  one. — The  Greeks 
wore  them  altogether  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand 
from  the  little  Nerve,  or  Artery  that  proceeds  from  the 
Heart,  they  efteemed  it  the  molt  honourable.— -That  the 
Romans  wore  them  alfo  upon  their  little  finger,  as  Aero  is 
defcribed  in  Petronius.  Somfe  wore  them  on  the  middle 
finger  as  the  Ancient  Gauls  and  Britains ;  and  fome  on 
the  fore  finger  as  appears  from  .  Julius  Pitllox,  who 
names  that  Ring  Corionos. — When  precious  gems  and 
rich  enfculptures  were  added,  the  cuftom  of  wearing 
them  on  the  right  hand  was  tranflated  to  the  left ;  for 
that  hand  being  lefs  employed,  thereby  they  were  beft 
preferved.  Macrobius.— — -As  to  the  left  hand,  and 
fourth  finger,  might  rather  be  ufed  by  the  Ancients  and 
Moderns,  for  their  conveniency  and  prefervation,  than 
any  cordial  relation,  being  leaft  ufed  of  any,  and  guarded 
on  either  fide. 


At 
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4.  A  Brafs  Roman  Ring,  with  a  Key  to  it,  found  at  Verulam ,  called  the  Ring- 
Key,  which,  for  greater  fecurity,  was  worn  on  the  finger,  that  the  Slaves  might 
not  read  their  writings,  &c.  Though  fome  will  have  it  to  be  a  Spanijh  Ring- 
Key  of  a  Padlock  *;  but  Lipfius  and  others  have  thought  that  they  ferved  like- 
wife  for  feals  or  fignets.  That  they  were  defigned  to  ornament  the  finger  nobody 
will  deny. 

5.  Of  a  mixed  metal,  bad  filver,  or  Tutenagi,  the  feal  a Grecian  fpirit  or  deity; 
the  Greek  chara£ters  round  it  were  made  ufe  of  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 


At  firft  they  only  wore  a  (ingle  Ring ;  then  one  on 
each  finger;  at  Iaft  feveral  on  each  finger.  Martial ,  lib. 
xi.  Epig.  60. — They  had  their  weekly  Rings,  Juvenal, 
Sat.  vii.  (peaks  of  Annuli  Seme/lres;  alfo  of  Winter  and 
Summer  Rings:  Heliogabalus  never  wore  the  fame 
Ring,  or  the  fame  Shoe  twice. — They  have  been  alfo 
worn  in  the  Nofe,  in  the  Ears,  Lips,  Cheeks,  and  Chin, 
by  the  Moors,  and  modern  Orientals . — The  Indians 
particularly  the  Guzzerattes,  wore  them  on  their  Hands, 
Fingers,  Feet,  Toes,  and  one  of  the  Kings  of  Pega,  wore 
Rings  fet  with  precious  Stones  on  every  toe. — Laftly, 
their  ufe  among  ilie  yVpri^nfc  was  firft  to  ven¬ 

ditions  or  qualities.— The  fecond  were  the  Annuli  Spon - 
Jalitii,  or  Wedding-Rings  on  the  authority  of  a  text  in 
Exodus  xxxv.  and  from  them  the  Greeks,  Romans ,  and 
Chrijlians,  adopted  it  very  early,  as  appears  from  Ter- 
tullian,  where  we  find  the  form  of  blefling  the  Nuptial 
Ring. — The  third  kind  were  thofe  ufed  as  Seals,  called 
Cerographi,  or  Chirographi,  •  where  on  is  engraven  the 
Arms,  Device,  &c.  of  fome  Prince,  State,  Community^ 
Magiftrate  or  private  Perfon,with  a  legend  or  infeription, 
the  impreflion  in  wax,  Inftruments,  and  Authentic,  and 
are  as  Ancient  as  Rings  themfelves. — It  was  likewife  the 
cuftom  in  old  times  to  wear  their  own  Images  on  their 
Rings,  which  we  endeavour  to  prove  by  Spartian,  where 
taking  notice  in  the  Life  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  of  the 
tokens  of  his  approaching  death,  he  fays,  “  The  Ring 
with  his  own  image  on  it,  fell  of  itfelf  from  his  finger.” 
— This  (I  think)  was  a  very  good  method  to  feal  Letters, 
better  than  figning  them  with  ones  own  name,  confider- 
ing  how  eafily  that  may  be  copied,  and  with  what  variety 
molt  men  write  their  names,  which  (hould  at  all  times  be 
wrote  the  fame  like  the  impreftion  of  a  Seal,  &:c.  Thofe 
with  Deities  on  them,  are  generally  Amulets,  Sec.  and 
they  likewife  ufed  to  have  their  neareft  friend  on  their 
Rings,  either  for  memory,  or  when  abfent,  as  the  Ladies 
adorn  their  Bracelets,  and  the  Gentlemen  their  breafts  in 
our  days  with  Miniatures. — De  Brevil  in  his  Antiquities 
of  Paris,  fays  it  was  an  ancient  cuftom  to  ufe  a  Ru(h- 
ring,  in  the  Marriage  of  fuch  as  had  had  an  affair 
together  before  marriage. — But  Richard  Bi/hop  of 
Salijlury  in  his  Conftituticns,  anno.  1237;  forbids  the 


6.  Of 

* 

putting  of  Rufti-rings,  or  the  like  matter,  on  womens 
fingers,  his  reafon  was  that  there  were  fome  people  weak, 
enough  to  believe,  that  what  was  thus  done  in  jeft  was  a 
real  Marriage. 

*  Padlock.  I  have  been  told  of  an  Englijh  Gentle¬ 
man  who  had  refided  many  years  in  Madrid,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  his  native  country,  he  thought  proper  to  put  on 
the  Hymeneal  yoke,  but  having  imbibed  fo  much  of  the 
jealous  difpofition  of  the  Dons ,  he  was  determined  to 
fecure  her  continency,  A-la-Mode  d’ Efpagncle.  Having 
w  in  his  ahfbnce  (he  fent 

for  a  Smith,  who  made  a  key  for  her  which  enabled  her 
to  lock  and  unlock  it  at  pleafure;  not  with  intent  to  difi- 

honour  her  hufband’s  bed. - Amongft  the  people  of 

fafhion  at  prefent  in  Spain,  this  cuftom  is  not  prattifed, 
it  obtains  however  amongft  the  lower  clafs. — It  is  faid  in 
old  times,  when  they  were  married,  the  young  couple 
ufed  to  prefent  one  another  with  a  Ring-Key,  as  an  em¬ 
blem  of  Secrecy;  from  whence  fome  derive  the  Word 
Wedlock.  Be  the  word  derived  from  what  it  may,  the 
Englijh,  much  to  the  honour  of  both  fex,  follow  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  their  own  Poet. 

Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind , 

Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind  ; 

Let  all  her  ways  be  unconfnd, 

And  clap  your  Padlock  on  her  mind. 

t  Tutenag,  or  White  Copper  of  China  and  Japan,  is 
a  compofition  of  Copper,  “  Equal  parts  of  Arfenic  and 
Nitre,  pulverized  and  mixed  together,  are  injefted  into 
a  red-hot  Crucible,  and  kept  in  a  moderate  Fire,  till 
they  fubfide  and  flow  like  wax  :  One  part  of  this  mixture 
is  inje&ed  upon  four  parts  of  melted  Copper,  and  the 
Metal,  as  foon  as  they  appear  thoroughly  united  im¬ 
mediately  poured  out.” 

Vid.  Newmann’s  Chemical  Works,  p.  66. 

Geofroy  relates,  that  on  repeated  Fufions  it  exhaled 
Arfenic  Fumes,  and  became  red  Copper,  lofing  with  its 
whitenefs  one  feventh  of  its  weight;  I  leave  the  Reader 

to 
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6.  Of  Gold,  with  a  Bafs  Relievo  of  Diana ,  Caflor ,  and  Pollux *,  twice  as  big 
&s  the  real  Ring. 

7.  Of  Silver,  a  Serpent  with  two  Heads,  an  emblem  of  Symmetry,  and  figni- 
fies  the  harmony  of  parts  to  each  other  in  refpeft  of  the  whole. 

8.  8c  9.  Of  Gold,  the  feal  a  Garnet  belonging  to  Fig.  9,  the  Figure  is  convex 
and  extremely  fine,  confidering  its  minutenefs,  being  done  by  a  Grecian  Artift, 
excellent  in  refpe£f  of  its  fymmetry  or  harmonious  parts.  She  feems  to  have  a 
fcroll  of  mufic,  or  a  book  in  her  hand,  leaning  againft  an  Ionic  Pillar;  perhaps 
the  Mufe  Euterpe ,  pofiibly  a  Lady  coming  out  of  a  Bath,  with  a  fquare  fteel  look¬ 
ing  glafs  in  her  hand. 


TfO  rfV 


10.  A  Brafs  O&agon  Ring. 


IE 


\K 


I  >r*  c 


11.  A  fmall  Thumb-piece  of  Jafpar,  its  a  Ring  to  defend  the  Thumb  againft 
being  hurt  by  the  Bow-ftring,  and  it  is  ufed  or  put  on  the  right  thumb,  and  not 
on  the  left  as  fome  imagine  ;  it  is  a  Nephritic  Stone,  of  a  beautiful  greenifh  colour, 
counted  very  good  againft  the  Stone ;  a  cup  made  of  this  ftone  was  fold  for  1600 

'  '■  T  v  ...  *  -  t  \  . 

Crowns  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Rodolphus  II. 


12.  Of  Gold,  with  a  Greek  infcription,  the  explanation,  viz:  Virtue ,  Modern - 
tion,  Wifdom,  Decent. 

13.  Of  Gold,  it  reprefents  the  God  of  Love ,  fitting  on  an  altar,  has  a  dove  by  its 
wings ;  it  is  an  emblem  of  Moderation  in  Love ;  concave,  and  very  well  executed. 

_ I  am  certain  the  above  Rings  are  curious ;  as  to  their  Antiquity,  the  different 

forms  and  feals  are  all  done  by  Artifts,  and  well  preferved. 


to  judge  how  dangerous  it  is  to  make  culinary  or  kitchen 
Furniture  of  this  white  Copper ;  picking  ones  teeth  with 
Pins,  to  delicate  conftitutions,  ought  to  be  avoided,  for 
they  are  whitened  with  Arfenic.  I  am  obliged  to  my 
Father  for  the  above  information,  otherwife  I  fhould 
have  engaged  in  Partnerlhip  with  a  Copper-Smith  many 
years  ago. — As  to  the  furniture  of  this  dangerous  metal 
for  horfes,  carriages,  grates,  &c.  there  it  will  do  no 
great  harm,  unlefs  the  bits  in  horfes  mouths.  All  the 
lad  Money  is  a  mixture  of  this  metal  commonly  melted 
with  a  confiderable  proportion  of  filver,  by  which  its 
colour  is  both  improved  and  rendered  more  permament; 


likewife  all  thofe  Trinkets ,  &c.  that  are  not  obliged  to  be 
ftamped,  which  pafs  for  good  filver,  are  made  of  this 
Tutenag. 

t  -  ,  t  ‘  .... 

*  Cajlor  and  Pollux,  twin  brothers,  fons  of  Jupiter  and 
Lcda.  They  fhared  immortality  alternately  between  them 
and  were  made  Conftellation  Gemini ;  when  one  of  them 
rifes  the  other  fets.  Sailors  efteem  thefe  Stars  and  Luna, 
propitious  to  them,  and  they  as  well  as  voyagers  ufed  to 
invoke  thefe  Deities  for  a  fafe  paffage,  for  which  rea_ 
fon  I  think  this  little  Ring  is  an  Amulet  worn  by  lome 
child,  for  its  fize  is  very  fmall. 
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T  A  B.  VIII. 

*  •.  *  »  ,  .  '  '  ,  ». ; .  !  T I  i .  ' )  ‘  \  ,  l ;  T  p r  •  |  j  <'  '  :  -  - 

Flagello,  Bajiinado ,  ^z/z^/  Spanijh  Dagger. 

i  *  .  »V> ) »  j  I />  •  • ;  t  #  r f  ^  f  j  •  •  **  - ■  ,  j  *  •  .  -  • 

/zg',  1.  A  FLAGELLO,  or  Flagella;  very  ponderous,  it  refembles  a  Flail;  its 
^  fubftance  Guiacum ,  or  Lignumvitcz ,  and  confiftsof  two  pieces  joined 
together,  with  two  fhort  ftraps  of  leather,  (a.) — The  Piece  (b.)  is  half  way  filled 
with  lead,  (c.)  An  ivory  ornament,  and  the  under  part  (d.)  iron,  is  to  hang 
by ;  fize  half  as  big.  Spain,  and  Portugal,  are  the  Places  where  they  make  the 
moft  ufe  of  it : — An  unlawful  Inftrument,  it  is  death  to  be  ftruck  with  it,  for 

•  •  *  •  *  ‘  *  *  \  J  1  *  jF  '■  .!  j  .  I*.  "  ' 

it  muft  certainly  fracture  the  Skull  in  a  cruel  manner:  I  have  been  informed  for 
certain  that  they  were  pleafed  with  the  ufe  of  it  in  the  IriJIi  Maffacre  in  King 
Charless  time;  though  far  be  it  from  me  to  advance  any  thing  that  is  not  true. — 
And  I  was  likewife  told  by  a  very  worthy  Gentleman,  that  not  an  hundred  miles 
from  London ,  at  a  certain  Election,  iuch  a  one  was  thought  very  proper,  for 
when  a  firing  is  tied  to  the  end  on  the  Ring,  three  or  four  people  may  be 
knocked  down  with  one  Blow. 

2.  A  Bajiinado *,  Subftance  Pear-tree  or  Brafil-wood,  faid  to  be  an  inftrument 
of  punifhment,  ufed  by  the  Turks,  for  beating  the  foies  of  the  feet  of  criminals, 
or  when  they  catch  young  Men  in  their  Seraglios,  (ee.)  being  the  fide  for  the 
left  Hand,  for  both  Hands  are  ufed. 

3.  One 

\ 

*  *  -  •  r  *  ,  •  ...  ... 

;  .  (  )  #  r'j  I  >  •  '*  •  •  «4  t  n  ~  “  *  -  .  .  :  <•  .  .  f  ,  ,  t  f  f  f  «  .  . 

*  The  Bajiinado,  perhaps  of  the  French  Bajlon ,  a  poifoned  needle;  which  they  difcharge  fecretly  in  peo- 
Stick,  Staff,  or  Cudgel;  was  ufed  both  among  the  pies  bodies.  Thence  we  may  fee  that  it  is  folely  in¬ 
ancient  Greeks ,  Romans ,  Jews,  See.  and  is  Hill  in  ufe  tended  for  private  murder,  to  (tab  {lily  in  the  dark. — 
among  the  Turks  to  this  day. — The  method  pra&ifed  They  hide  thefe  daggers  in  their  bofoms,  though  it  is  not 
there  is  thus:  The  Criminal  being  laid  on  his  Belly,  a  lawful  weapon;  and  if  other  fubjefts  of  different  na- 
his  Feet  are  raifed  and  tied  to  a  flake,  held  fall  by  tions  have  been  guilty  of  a  murderous  flab,  it  has  been 
officers  for  the  purpofe;  in  which  poflure  he  is  beaten  generally  done  with  fuch  kind  of  inftruments  as  were 
by  a  Cudgel  on  the  foies  of  his  Feet,  Back,  Chin,  &c.  ufed  for  other  purpofes.  Thefe  criminals  have  at  all 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  blows  or  more.  Calm,  times  endeavoured  to  deny  the  crime,  or  have  wifhed 
Dill.  Bibl.  T.  I.  p.  2.60. — In  other  Places  they  beat  before  their  execution  it  were  in  their  power  to  bring 
them  with  Straps  of  Leather  on  their  Backs,  &c.  with  the  fubjeU  of  their  part,  revenge  to  life  again  ;  whereas 
Switches,  Cat  o’  nine  Tails,  and  Rods  as  with  us,  thefe  the  fubjeQs  of  this  nation  have  generally  died  content- 

are  the  various  punifhments  inflifted  on  Criminals,  edly  with  the  deed. - The  country  in  which  the 

called  Bajiinado.  Stilletto  is  Bill  in  ufe,  has  been  an  enemy  to  the  Englijh , 

and  the  Hollanders  for  centuries  paft,  and  where  affaflins 
A  very  rcfpe&able  Centleman  told  me  that  they  may  be  hired  for  fo  fmall  a  fum  as  half-a-crown.  For 
have  in  thofe  Countries  little  Machines  like  very  fmall  Revenge,  how  prodigioujly  iranfaclcd  by  an  Italian,  Vid. 
Piftols,  that  may  be  held  in  ones  hand,  loaded  with  a  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  p.  467.  “  I  am  heartily  forry,  and 

wifli 
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3.  One  Ditto,  fame  fubftance,  but  larger  and  flat;  but  Fig.  2,  by  being  fhorter, 
rounder  at  top,  and  with  ornamental  Engravings,  one  would  naturally  imagine 
upon  all  thefe  accounts,  that  this  was  ufed  for  thofe  who  deferved  a  greater  pun- 
ifhment,  or  to  revenge  particular  Faults  with  pain  next  to  death.  They  are  both 
quarter  as  big;  Fig.  2,  I  fuppofe  to  be  from  Africa ,  the  ornaments  being  like 
theirs,  and  likewife  refembles  very  much  the  Otaheite  Patoos,  and  other  Fighting 
Clubs. 

4.  A  Pugiunculus ,  or  Stilletto,  a  fmall  fhort  Dagger,  a  Poinado,  or  Poinard; 
the  fubftance  of  the  Blade  and  Handle  is  Steel;  length  of  the  Handle  4  Inches 
3-eighths;  the  Blade  5  Inches  5-eighths;  the  Workmanfhip  is  excellent,  well  pre- 
ferved,  and  its  form  beautiful ;  but  its  Ufe  inhuman,  for  it  has  three  edges  which 
terminate  in  a  very  fmall  point,  the  whole  form  refembling  an  Obelifk,  as  (~j~) ; 
though  there  are  fome  where  the  Blade  is  not  edged,  but  round. 

I XjK v..’ f  *  *  ♦  y.,  1  :  ’•  ■  F .  *  ' -  r  » 

wifh  it  were  not  true,  what  to  the  difhonour  of  Chrifli-  called  him  an  old  Man,  and  herfelf  a  young  Woman, 
anity  is  affirmed  by  the  Italian ;  who  after  he  had  in-  and  therefore  would  not  live  with  him,  which  put  the 
veigled  his  enemy  to  difclaim  his  Faith  for  the  redemp-  prifoner  into  a  violent  paffion.  The  Juftice  having  dif- 
tion  of  his  life,  did  prefently  poyniard  him,  to  prevent  charged  the  warrant  Toloja  had  obtained,  the  prifoner 
Repentance,  and  infure  his  Eternal  death.  The  vil-  followed  the  deceafed  out,  and  overtaking  her  in  a  few 
lainy  of  this  Chriffian  exceeded  the  perfecution  of  Ilea-  yards,  as  he  flood  behind  her,  gave  her  a  mortal  (lab 
thenSy  whofe  malice  was  never  fo  rooted  as  to  reach  with  a  Stilletto,  crying  Sacre  Dieu.  In  his  defence  he 
the  Soul  of  their  enemies ;  or  to  extend  unto  the  exile  confeffed  giving  her  the  blow,  &c.  and  when  called  on 
of  their  Elyfiums .  to  fa y  why  judgement  of  Death  fhould  not  be  paffed 

upon  him,  he  faid,  It  is  well  done — I  am  Content . 

It  is  flill  in  every  bodies  memory,  and  “  The  Trial 

may  be  perufed  of  Peter  Tclofa ,  a  Spaniardy  late  cook  I  am  fenfible  that  the  above  Hiftorical  Subje&s  muff 
to  the  Dutch  Ambaffador,  who  was  hanged  and  anatomi-  be  very  difagreeable  to  fome  people,  but  I  have  inferted 
zed  for  the  wilful  murder  of  Maria  Catherine  Sophia  it  to  oblige  fome  of  my  Friends,  who  fuppofe  it  will  do 
Duarzy,  a  French  woman,  in  January,  1 777.  From  more  good  than  harm  j  or  like  fome  religious  people  I 
the  Trial  it  appears  that  the  prifoner  and  the  deceafed  have  known,  who  did  advertife  in  the  Newfpapers,  anec- 
had  cohabited  together  fome  time,  and  had  had  a  dotes  how  fome  people  were  punifhed  by  Providence 
quarrel,  wherein  he  dropped  fome  diflant  hints  of  Jea-  for  fwearing,  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  deter  fome 
loufy,  and  that  (he  had  robbed  him  of  forty  Guineas ;  Men  from  this  ill  cuflom. 
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TAB.  IX. 


Penknife  with  a  Gold  Point ,  and  Copper 

Horfe-Shoe. 

Pig .  1.  A  LITTLE  beautiful  Penknife  with  a  white  Agat-handle,  the  end  of 

the  blade  (b.)  which  is  Gold  pretended  to  be  made  by  Tranfmu- 
tation,  and  dipped  fo  far  into  the  Grand  Elixer;  the  handle  ferril’d  with 
gold,  (b.b.)  (b.)  It  is  faid  to  be  an  impolition  on  a  gentleman  which  hap- 
pend  thus: — This  pretended  Alchymift*  had  two  little  Knives,  one  of  which 


*  Alchymijl.  )  The  great  objeft  or  ends  propofed  by 
Alchymy,  are,  firft,  the  making  of  Gold,  which  is 
attempted  three  different  ways :  by  reparation,  by  ma¬ 
turation.  and  hy  tranfmutation,  which  laft  is  iu  be 
effected  by  means  of  what  they  call  the  Philofopher's 
Stone,  There  are  ftill  fome  who  believe  it,  but  the 
generality  of  Mankind  look  upon  them  as  Importers. 
Certain  preparation,  or  Grand  Elixer,  which  changes 
the  Metals  into  pure  Gold,  is  called  the  Philofopher’s 
Stone,  and  univerfal  Medicine  adequate  to  all  Difeafes. 
An  univerfal  Diflolvent,  or  Alkaheft.  An  univerfal 
Ferment,  which  being  applied  to  any  Seed  fhall  increafe 
its  Fecundity  to  Infinity;  in  fhort,  all  the  Gold  that  I 
have  feen,  feemed  to  me  to  be  rather. the  effefl  of  Im- 
pofition  ;  there  are  a  thoufand  ways  of  performing  this, 
by  dropping  in  a  piece  of  Gold  by  flight  of  hand,  by 
carting  in  a  little  of  the  duft  of  Gold  or  Silver,  difguifed 
into  fome  Elixer,  or  other  matter;  by  a  double  bottom¬ 
ed  Crucible,  and  Gold  put  between  the  two,  it  may  be 
conveyed  with  what  they  ftir  the  Metal  with,  or  with 
Charcoal,  Afhes  of  the  Furnace,  &c.  &c.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  Authors  in  Alchymy,  are  Geber,  Friar  Bacon , 
Ripley,  Lully ,  John  and  Ifaac  Hollandus ,  Bafil  Valen¬ 
tine,  Paracelfus,  Van  Zuchten,  and  Sendigovius :  Great 
Complaints  are  made  all  over  the  World,  concerning 
the  Obfcurity  and  Myftery,  Frauds  and  Impofitions, 
Folly,  Vanity,  Mifery,  &c.  of  Alchymifts. — The  Ital¬ 
ians  have  a  Proverb,  Non  ti  fidiare  all  Alchemijla poveroi 
0  Medico  amalato ;  Never  truft  thyfelf  to  a  poor  Alchy- 
mift,  or  an  unhealthy  Phyfician. 


had 


The  Experiment  of  Turneijfer,  who  in  the  prefence 
of  the  Great  Duke  of  Tufcany,  converted  one  half  of 
a  common  lion  nail  into  Gold,  by  only  dipping  it,  while 
hot,  into  a  certain  Liquor,  has  given  encourage¬ 

ment  to  the  fearchers  after  that  famous  fecret.  The 
Nail  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  Report tory  of  the  Great 
Duke  of  Tufcany,  at  Florence.  Fachenius ,  however,  has 
difeovered  the  cheat  of  the  Florentine  Nail,  and  probably 
the  matter  does  not  ftand  much  better,  on  examination 
with  the  above  Englijh  Knife,  that  I  mentioned  before, 
which  was  purchafed  by  the  late  pofieffor,  at  a  very  con- 
fiderable  price. 

Tachenii  Hippocrat.  Chem, 

Mr.  Boyle,  neverthelefs,  thinks  there  is  no  impoffibi- 
lity  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  one  Metal  Ihould 
be  tranfmuted  into  another :  and  Monf.  Homberg  de¬ 
clares  he  has  changed  Silver  into  Gold  by  Heat. 

Mem.  Acad.  Scien,  Anno  1709.' 

In  faff,  nothing  produced  this  way  ought  to  be  ad¬ 
judged  true  Gold,  unlefs  it  endures  cuppelling,  cement¬ 
ation,  purification  with  Antimony,  and  the  depart. — ■ 
Likewife,  that  it  mull  have  the  Malleability,  extreme 
duftility,  and  fpecific  gravity  of  Gold,  which  is  to 
water  as  18  and  a  half  to  one,  and  as  to  its  du6lility  and 
traftability ;  Mr.  Boyle  afterts  that  it  may  be  drawn  out 
to  fo  flender  a  wire,  that  it  is  portible  to  extend  an  ounce 
thereof  to  reach  777,600  Feet,  or  155  Miles  and  a  half; 
yea,  to  an  incredible  length.  Vid.  Boyle  in  his  Effay 
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had  a  Gold  Point,  the  other  plain,  and  were  made  fo  as  to  referable  each 
other  as  much  as  poflible.  The  time  being  fixed  on,  and  the  pretended 
Elixer  produced  before  the  Gentleman ;  the  Importer  with  a  legerdemain 
trick,  changing  the  plain  Knife,  after  its  dipping,  deceived  the  Eyes  by  his 
nimble  motion,  and  brought  forth  the  other  with  the  Gold  Blade;  then 
again  the  Great  Elixer  being  fpilt  on  the  ground,  and  pretended  could  never 
be  made  again; — thus  'happened  the  Impofition. 

2.  A  Horfe  Shoe,  faid  to  have  been  taken  out  of  the  Water  in  fome  Copper- 
Mines  in  Hungary . — This  Iron  Shoe,  changed  into  Copper,  by  laying  for  fome 
time  in  the  waters  which  flow  from  the  Copper  Mines ;  on  one  part  it  was  very 
thinly  covered  over  like  an  incruftation,  (d.)  at  the  other  part  (e.)  granulated 


about  the  Subtility  of  Ejjluviua,  Chap.  2.  Ih  fhort,  the 
inherent  virtues  of  this  precious  Metal,  ought  to  be 
firlt  well  confidered  by  all  thofe  who  think  it  not  impof- 
lible  to  change  any  Metal  into  Gold,  See. 

As  10  Mr.  ThwnxifJ er's  lecret  U  vvflj  ill  is  •  tic  made 
his  nail  half  Iron  and  half  gold,  and  then  coated  it  all 
over  with  a  ferrugineous  matter,  made  it  appear  all 
Iron.  After  it  was  examined  by  the  Prince,  &c.  he 
heated  it  red  hot,  and  burnt  the  ferrugineous  part  which 
covered  the  golden  end,  afterwards  it  was  dipt  into  a 
certain  Oil,  which  he  faid  had  great  efficacy ;  the  Gold 
appeared,  which  was  pretended  to  have  been  made  by 
the  Oil  from  the  Iron. 

After  all.  Gold  is  but  a  curfed  metal !  defpifed  and 
laughed  at  by  Philofophers  and  real  fenfible  honeft  men, 
who  do  not  feek  for  happinefs,  or  value  themfelves  on 
fuch  kind  of  traffi,  and  only  thirfted  after  by  an  avari¬ 
cious  fet  of  crafty,  lying  beings ;  now  entirely  ufed  to 
conquer  Nations  and  ruin  private  Individuals.  Though 
generally  faid  to  be  invented  for  trade  or  exchange  : — 
But  fuch  is  the  infatiable  lull  of  the  prefent  age,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  common  proverb  Get  Money , — or  that  of 
the  honeft  Quaker , — My  fon,  my  dear  Jon ,  get  Money ; 
and  if  you  can’t  get  it  honefly,  get  it  as  well  as  you  can  ; 
but  take  care  to  keep  your  neck  from  the  Halter. — If  we  con- 
verfe  and  keep  mens  company  for  a  number  of  years, 
they  will  feem  to  all  appearance  good,  fociable,  honeft 
men;  but  if  you  defire  to  know  them  thoroughly,  alk 
for  pecuniary  favours,  fuch  as  to  lend  or  deal  with 
them,  for  where  money  or  intereft  is  the  chief  point, 
he  will  depi£l  himfelf  at  once  what  he  is. — As  to  myfelf 
•  I  have  a  very  fmall  fortune,  (as  would  fet  many  a  find¬ 
ing  if  known)  and  if  I  can  but  keep  what  little  I  have, 

I  ffiall  be  fatisfied: — Yet  I  have  wifhed  many  times  the 
ufe  of  this  metal  was  quite  extirpated  from  the  Globe  ; 


t  with 

as  being  the  bane  and  real  Devil  which  we  all  fo  much 
adore ! — Confidering  the  ill  ufe  that  is  made  of  it,  how 
unlawfully  got  by  fome,  unjuftly  poflefled  by  others; — 
would  to  God  it  could  be  poflible  they  were  obliged  to 
ffiew  their  right  claim  in  what  they  pofiefs !  If  fo  :  I 
don’t  doubt  but  many  Orphans,  Widows,  Sec.  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Worldly  Matters ,  would  fee  a  very  link¬ 
ing  likenefs  of  the  fallen  Angel  in  all  his  true  colours 
and  glory. — And  as  Shakefpeare  fays  in  Henry  VIII. 

— - ’Tis  better  to  be  lowly  born, 

And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content ; 

Then  to  be  perk’d  up  in  a  glijlering  grief 
And  wear  u  golden  J or  row. 

Laftly,  what  concerns  Alchymy,  the  belt  example  or 
procefs  of  turning  iron  into  copper  and  filver  into  gold, 
is,  as  I  have  feen  of  fome  remarkable  honeft  and  induf- 
trious  people,  who  beginning  the  World  with  nothing 
more  than  a  few  halfpence  and  have  turned  them  into  a 
Shilling,  thence  into. a  Half-crown,  and  fo  on  till  this 
filver  became  a  golden  Guinea,  and  thence  again  into 

a  Capital ;  like  my  friend  Mr.  - ,  who  had  but 

Nine-pence  when  he  arrived  in  this  kingdom,  who  now 
enjoys  the  intereft  of  many  Thoufands;  which  procefs 
of  his  he  values  himfelf  very  much  on,  for  there  is  no 
great  art  indeed  to  obtain  a  Capital  where  men  begin 
the  world  with  a  great  deal  of  money,  neither  has  a 
perfon  that  pleafure  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  har- 
veft,  like  thofe  who  begin  the  world  with  little  or  no¬ 
thing;  and  it  is  not  only  fo  with  Citizens,  or  thofe 
that  have  been  ennobled,  but  with  Empires  and  States; 

witnefs  my  country,  the  Republic  of  Holland - All 

which  depends  on  the  art  of  fixing  on  a  good  plan,  exe¬ 
cuted  with  indefatigable  labour,  and  where  merit  is  not 
wanted,  of  which  Navigation  and  Trade  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  caufes  of  the  wealth  of  Nations, 
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with  Copper,  and  in  the  inner  part  on  the  fide  of  the  holes,  the  bare  Iron, 
(*)  under  a  thin  coat  of  Copper. 


TAB.  X. 
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Stylus  and  Roman  Fibulas. 

Fig •  1.  A  STYLUS,  found  at  Reculver-Cliff ;  Stylus,  from  the  Greek  word 

Stulos ,  a  Pillar,  alfo  a  Peg  or  Pin.  This  Style  or  Pin 
was  anciently  ufed  to  write  with  upon  wax  tables!*:  It  fignifies  alfo  me¬ 
taphorically 


*  It  is  faid  if  a  ton  of  Iron  has  lain  for  fome  tune  in 
the  waters  which  run  from  the  Copper  mines,  they  will 
find  a  great  quantity  of  Copper  in  it’s  head.  I  had  no 
other  fubjeXs  that  had  any  connexions  with  the  above 
two,  otherwile  I  would  have  publifhed  them ;  but  this 
deficiency  I  have  made  up  in  fome  other  plates.  Some 
Metals  it  is  commonly  allowed  may  be  changed  into 
others,  E.  gr.  Iron  into  Brafs  or  Copper,  and  Lead 
into  Tin ;  or  as  fome  Alchymifts  will  have.  Iron  into 
Copper,  Copper  into  Silver,  and  Silver  into  Gold  ;  but 
there  are  fome  who  even  deny  this.  However  it  is  well 
known  what  different  virtue  fome  Waters  have  to'  con¬ 
geal  and  to  transform  fubftances,  as  may  be  feen  from 

Incruflations  and  PetrifaXions - “  In  Hungary ,  at 

a  little  village  called  Smalnik,  there  is  a  rivulet  which 
changes  particles  of  Iron  into  Copper;  the  leaves  of 
Oaks  that  are  by  the  bank-fide,  falling  into  the  water, 
is  turned  into  a  leaf  of  Copper,  and  always  retains  its 
former  figure  of  an  Oaken  leaf.”  Vid.  Weekly  Mem. 

for  the  Ingenious ,  N.  13,  p.  81. - Thefe  Oak  leaves 

are  infenfibly  ate  through,  and  the  grofs  particles  of 
this  water,  infinuating  themfelves  it  is  changed  into  a 
leaf  of  Copper,  which  being  expofed  to  the  fun,  or 
only  to  the  air,  hardens  and  always  retains  its  original 
fhape.  And  in  Wales,  at  Holyhead,  an  ifland  and  cape 
of  the  coaft  of  Angle  fey,  in  the  Irifh-Channel ;  they  have 
alfo  the  fame  water  from  a  Copper  mine,  which  I  have 
in  my  poffeffion  ;  This  change  we  will  endeavour  to  ex¬ 
plain  thus: — The  water  being  impregnated  with  vitrol, 
diffolves  and  corrodes  the  Iron  (fo  will  aqua-fortis,)  and 
the  Copper  granulates  by  degrees  fubftituting  itfelf  like 
the  Horle-fhoe,  the  greater  part  of  which  on  one  fide, 


is  finely  maffed  or  comminuted  into  very  iinall  porous 
grains.  To  this  we  will  link  the  natural  hiflory  of  Cop¬ 
per,  from  Dr.  Neumanns,  Chemical  Works. 

",  -I*  \ 

“  Copper  is  exceeding  rarely  found  pure  in  the  earth. 
Of  its  ores  there  is  a  great  variety,  intermixed  with 
different  ftony  matters,  generally  abounding  with  ful- 
phur,  fometimes  containing  a  little  arfenic.  Thefe  ores 
are  often  of  beautiful  colours,  blue,  red,  green,  yellow7, 
variegated  like  the  rainbow  or  peacock’s  tail,  moft  com¬ 
monly  green  or  blue  -  They  are  of  all  ores  the  moft 
beautiful.  The  Lapis  Lazuli,  from  which  the  precious 
blue  pigment  called  Ultramarine  is  prepared,  is  one  of 
the  ores  of  this  metal.  Some  of  them  contain  no  metal 
but  Copper;  many  have  an  admixture  of  others,  and 
there  are  few  ores  of  other  metals  without  fome  portion 
of  Copper  in  them.  Copper  is  of  all  metals  the  moft 
difficultly  obtained  pure  from  the  ore ;  fulphur  adhering 
to  it  fo  ftrongly,  as  not  to  be  expelled  without  long  cal¬ 
cination.  When  Copper  and  Iron  are  blended  together 
in  ore,  the  Copper  cannot,  by  any  method  yet  known, 
be  feparated  to  advantage  :  A  rich  Copper  mine,  at 
Lauterhergi  in  the  Hartz-Fofejl ,  lies  on  this  account 
unworked.  — Copper  is  found  alfo  in  a  vitrolic  Rate, 
diffolved  in  certain  waters,  as  at  Ncufol ,  in  Hungary  : 
But  Japan  affords  a  fort  of  Copper  fuperior  to  any  to 
be  met  with  in  Europe, 

f  The  Wax  Tables  are  called  Cerates  Tahulee,  their 
Form  oblong  like  our  Slates,  fmall  or  large,  artfully 
fmeared  or  rubbed  over  with  Wax,  in  the  manner  as  the 
Engravers  varnilli  their  plate  for  etching.  On  this 

Waxen 
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taphorically  a  chara&er  or  manner  of  writing  and  fpeaking  with  regard  to  Lan¬ 
guage,  &c.  Its  fubftance  Copper,  (a.)  the  point  ferved  to  write  with  in  the 
Wax,  the  broad  part  (b.)  flat,  thin,  and  edgy  at  the  extremity,  to  efface  what 
was  not  approved,  hence  the  phrafe  of  Horace ,  Stylum  invertere,  that  is  to  fay 
and  unfay  a  thing,  or  to  raze  out*  Vid.  Job .  ch.  ig,  v.  24,  Ovidii  Metamor.  I  g. 
The  Romans  afterwards  ufed  an  inftrument  made  of  Bone,  prohibiting  the  ufe 
of  Iron  ones,  as  Ifidore  noted  by  the  Law  Ceram  ferrone  ccedita . 

Vid.  Herman  Hugo,  de  prima  Scrib.  orig.  c .  9. 

2.  In  the  middle  of  the  print  is  the  Inflrument  mentioned  above;  this  Style 
refembling  a  pin,  was  of  Bone.  Both  the  Iron  and  Bone  Style  are  of  various 
forms  and  magnitudes. 

I  3.  A  Fibula, 


waxen  board,  their  firft  thoughts  were  fketched,  and 
went  through  various  obliterations,  till  it  was  worthy  of 
approbation,  and  then  fairly  copied.  They  wrote  on 
different  kind  of  fubftances.  (1.)  Acer  in  Latin,  a  kind 
of  bark,  and  other  leaves  and  rinds  of  bark,  on  boards 
of  Palm-tree,  Citron-tree,  on  ivory,  (2.)  on  fine  linen, 
parchment,  on  volumns  or  rolls  of  lead,  (3.)  on  ftone, 
&c.  And  thus  we  may  underftand  what  SuClnnius  means 
by  Charta  Plumbia.  But  the  paper-reeds,  or  Papyrus 
of  the  River  Nile,  ( 4.)  were  ufed  long  before 
the  Grecians  and  Romans,  this  reed  with  broad  leaves 
grows  near  the  fhore,  may  be  to  ten  cubits  high ;  eafily 
feparated  with  a  needle,  and  torn  from  each  other,  for 
each  leaf  being  compofed  of  two  membranes,  dried  and 
prepared  to  write  on.  Letters,  Books,  &c.  were  made 
of  it.  (5.)  This  Papyrus  JEgyptiaca  lafted  among  the 
Latins  till  the  tenth  age  after  Chrijl ,  {hewn  by  proofs, 
which  feem  evident  by  D.  John  Mabillon.  (6.)  When 
I  mention  Books,  I  don’t  mean  fuch  as  ours  which  con- 
fift  of  fo  many  pages  bound  together,  but  one  entire 
leaf,  or  oblong  vellum,  which  was  rolled  round  a  ftaff 
of  Ivory  or  Cedar-wood,  like  our  maps,  or  as  you  may 
fee  the  books  of  Mofes  in  the  Jews  Synagogues,  this 
ftaff  was  called  Umbilicus,  (7 .)  and  the  two  pommels,  (8.) 
which  appear  on  each  fide  of  the  volumn,  Coruna ;  ge¬ 
nerally  tipped  with  gold,  filver,  or  ivory ;  and  the  rolls 
Volumen,  (9.)  hence  our  Books  are  called  Volumes. 
It  is  certain  that  a  long  time  the  ufe  of  Paper  was  not 
known,  they  ufed  to  write  upon  the  inward  rinds  of 
trees,  called  in  Latin  Libri,  (fo  that  to  this  day  we  call 
our  books  Libri,  from  the  rinds  of  trees)  and  from  the 
great  leaves  made  of  the  vegetable  Papyrus,  our  Eng - 


lijh  word  \Vriting-paper  is  derived ;  concerning  all 
thefe  Pliny  writes  excellently ;  and  the  manner  of  feal- 
ing  their  letters  was  thus,  they  bound  another  table  unto 
that  wherein  the  writing  was,  with  fome  ftrong  thread; 
fealing  the  knot  of  thread  with  wax :  The  impreffion  of 
the  Seals  was  commonly  their  own  portrait,  or  the  image 
of  their  anceftors ;  though  the  matter  on  which  the  im- 
prpflinn  was  made,  was  not  always  wax;  but  fometimes 
a  kind  of  tempered  chalk. 

1 

0‘  Flaherty,  in  his  Ogygia,  tells  us  that  the  ancient 
Irijh  wrote  with  a  Style  on  tables  of  wood,  called  Taib - 
hie  Filidh ,  or  Philofophic  Tables. 

Sometime  after  the  invention  of  this  Egyptian  paper, 
Ptolomy,  king  of  Egypt ,  reftrained  the  common  making 
thereof,  becaufe  of  the  great  conteft  between  him  and 
Eumenes ,  king  of  Pergamus,  concerning  their  libraries; 
but  the  invention  of  drefling  {kins,  called  Parchment, 
being  found  out  in  the  time  of  Eumenes,  it  was  ufed  to 
write  on,  becaufe  of  a  more  permanent  nautre  than 
the  Papyrus,  and  from  the  place  called  it  Pergamenta , 
fo  Plin.  1.  13,  c.  11. — At  this  time  the  Romans  ufed  to 
write  on  tables  of  wood,  covered  with  Wax,  with 
their  brafs,  iron,  or  bone,  Style.  They  wrote  likewife 
with  a  Reed,  (called  Calamus  and  Arundo  in  Latin) 
which  are  in  vogue  in  Italy  ot  this  day,  not  only  for 
writing  but  for  drawing,  as  may  be  feen  from  a  defign 
of  Titian,  which  I  have  in  my  poffeflion,  done  with  a 
Reed  pen. 

Vid.  Martialis,  1.  9.  &  Plin.  1.  16. 

19.  v.  6,  7.— (5.)  Plin.  1.  13,  c.  1 1— 
by  Mart.  1.  11. — (9.) 
See  alfo  Holmberg. 


(1.)  Ovid  Love  Epif.  1.  2. — (2.)  Mar.  1.  14. — (3.)  Suet.  Ner. — (4.)  Ifaiah,  c. 

Jour,  des  Scavan,  Nov.  17,  1681. — (7.)  Vid.  Umbilicus ,  by  Mart.  1.  4. — (8.)  Cornua, 
And  Volumen,  by  Ovid,  1. — Trijl.  &  Plin.  Dedic.  to  his  Natural  Hijl. — Plin.  1.  13,  c.  11. 


So 
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3.  A  Fibula,  in  form  of  a  Ring. 

4.  One  Ditto,  from  Rcculver-Cliff,  or  Canterbury ;  ornamented  with  acorns# 

5.  A  fmall  one  from  Cirencejier ,  with  two  Eobfter  Claws, 

6.  A  large  one,  from  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Colle&ion,  its  form  like  a 
Bow  when  ftrung. 

7.  An  entire  Fib.  taken  up  near  Windfor ,  it  refembles  a  Harp. 

8.  One  large  Fib.  from  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Colle&ion  :  Thefe  fix  Buckles 

were  all  of  Brafs,  (c.c.c.)  are  the  Spring  or  Pins  which  have  loft  but  little  of 
their  Elafticity.  Some  of  thefe  ancient  Fibulae  were  Gold,  ornamented  with 

precious  Stones,  Some  of  nothing  but  a  Jewel,  according  to  Virgil's  ALneid. 

Others  of  Silver,  fome  enamelled  in  various  colours,  and  of  Copper,  Brafs, 
and  Iron.  Their  forms  varied  according  to  the  tafte  or  invention  of  the 
A.rtift,  fome  like  a  Horfe,  Bird,  or  Fifh,  or  other  Animals  or  forms  in  Nature, 
made  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  ferve  for  a  Buckle,  with  which  the  Men  and 
Women  ufed  to  tye  their  various  cloaths,  fome  of  them  near  a  foot  long  *, 

but  thefe  could  never  be  worn  by  Men,  being  too  large,  and  were  perhaps 

ufed  in  their  Houfes  for  their  Fnrnirme,  and  inner  Doors,  Tents,  See* 

*  Foot  long.)  Perhaps  the  bignefs  of  the  Buckles  may 
be  accounted  for  thus: — The  Ancients  ufed  to  orna¬ 
ment  and  drefs  the  flatues  of  their  Gods  in  days  of 
folemnity,  and  as  thefe  ftatues  were  often  of  a  Colojfean 
ftze,  they  made  ufe  of  Buckles  the  fame  form  as  were 
then  in  ufe;  but  thefe  became  exceffively  large  for 
thofe  ftatues,  with  which  they  are  in  a  juft  proportion. 

If  this  will  not  do,  I  mull  own  I  cannot  concieve  what 
other  ufe  they  could  make  of  thefe  large  Buckles. 

Thofe  fmall  Roman  Fibulae,  were  chiefly  ufed  by 
them  to  fallen  their  upper  garments  upon  their  right 
ftioulders,  and  the  Women  upon  their  breafts,  they 
were  faftened  on  one  fide  to  their  garments,  the  focket 
or  fpring  kept  up  the  drapery,  as  may  be  feen  from  the 
ftatues  and  bafs  relievos,  See.  and  if  it  was  not  for  the 
fpecimens  preferved  and  collected  here,  and  by  the  Vir- 
tuofi ,  we  could  never  have  formed  any  true  idea  of 
them.  What  is  remarkable  of  the  brafs  pins  of  thefe 
Fibula,  and  of  this  metal  of  the  Ancients,  is,  that  it 
has  elafticity  and  polarity ;  whereas  our  brafs  breaks  like 
glafs.  Perhaps  the  brafs  of  the  Ancients  is  different 
from  our  compofition  or  confifts  of  what  we  call  bafe 
metal,  like  the  bad  halfpence,  a  quantity  of  Iron  mixed 
with  the  brafs,  which  may  give  it  polarity  and  elafticity; 
fo  will  brafs  or  any  other  metal  acquire- elafticity  by  be¬ 
ing  hammered  ;  for  metals  that  are  call,  efpecially  brafs 


will  eafily  break.  This  ancient  brafs  was  in  high  eftim- 
ation  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  may  be  feen 
from  their  arms,  &c.  Now  concerning  the  variety  of 
colours  on  the  Fibulae  :  Every  body  knows  the  nature 
of  verdigreafe,  which  is  the  ruft  of  brafs.  This  green- 
ilh  varnifh,  with  which  the  Fibulae  are  tinged,  is  called 
Patine.  The  Antiquaries  account  the  ancient  coins,  Seci 
valuable  when  they  are  coloured  with  this  fine  greenilh 
ruft,  provided  it  does  not  disfigure  the  impreflion. 

I  did  not  accompany  my  Stylus  with  the  Fibulae  as 
thinking  thefe  Buckles  were  but  Stilly  tho’  fome  fuppofe 
them  fuch  as  I  have  feen  in  F.  Petau,  where  he  has 
taken  the  liberty  of  introducing  a  hand  holding  a  buckle 
and  writing  with  the  Pin.  I  will  confent  that  it  might 
ferve  for  a  Stylus  upon  an  occafion  when  they  had  none, 
and  were  in  hafte,  and  for  other  purpofes.  Now  what 
concerns  the  metal  and  bone  Still,  we  find  in  the  tragic 
feene  of  Julius  Ccejars  affaflination,  that  there  with  his 
Stylus  he  defends  himfelf,  and  thrufts  the  point  through 
CaJJius’  arm ;  and  from  the  Martyr  CaJJian ,  who  was 
ftab’d  with  the  Still  of  his  Scholars,  as  may  be  feen  in 
Prudentius.  It  is  from  the  many  accidents  that  happen¬ 
ed  among  people  from  thefe  Still,  and  the  mifehief  done 
among  fchool-boys,  that  the  metal  ones  were  prohibited 
by  the  law,  and  bone  ones  ordered  in  their  (lead. 
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TAB.  XI. 


Spiders  Nejl ,  with  the  Valve . 

"  -V  *  •  •  '  i  •  .  .  »  .V  .  '  «  '  •  e  '  *  %  r  i 

ft 

Fig •  1,  and  2.  TThE  Valve  or  Trap-door.  (a. a.) 

Fig,  l.  (b.)  The  Aperture  or  opening,  a  front  view  of  figure  2, 

/ 

2.  (c.c.c.)  Entry  to  the  Nurfery.  (d.d.d.)  Nurfery. 


3.  (e.e.)  Spider’s  *  Silky  Web.  (f.f.f.)  Silk  Thread  fpuru 


4.  (g.g.)  Piece  of  a  Garter  of  the  fame  woven  lilk  f.  from  Mr.  Le  Bon ,  at 
Montpelier ,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  province  of  Languedoc.  This  is  worthy  of 
remark  on  account  of  the  Infe6t’s  ingenious  contrivance.  This  Spider’s  Neff 
with  the  trap-door,  from  Jamaica,  is  about  eight  inches  long,  and  one  inch 
diameter,  wrought  into  the  earth,  being  a  fubterraneous  artifice,  and  feems  to 

me 


*  They  are  an  emblem  of  the  fenfe  of  feeling. — 
Spider,  derived  from  Spindea,  or  Spinner,  from  Spin; 
perhaps  from  to  fpy,  for  they  have  many  eyes. 

f  Woven  5^-3  The  art  of  weaving  Silk,  &c.  it  is 
difficult  to  fay  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  admir¬ 
able  invention,  unlefs  we  chufe  to  afcribe  it  to  the  Spi¬ 
der,  that  poifonous,  but  ingenious  little  infefl,  which 
draws  certain  infinitely  fine  threads,  from  its  own  fub- 
ftance  through  Papillae,  near  its  Anus.  The  web-cafe 
or  bag,  in  Natural  Hiftory  is  called  Aurelia,  or  Chyfalis, 
and  is  wholly  the  work  of  the  female,  who  fpins  them 
to  depofit  their  eggs  in. — See  the  curious  Ohfervations  oj 

Mr.  Lijler,  Lib.  de  Araneis. - Spider  Silk,  the  fecret 

has  been  found  in  France,  of  procuring  and  preparing 
fiik  of  the  web  and  follicle  of  Spiders ;  this  difcovery 
we  owe  to  Mr.  Le  Bon,  in  1710,  who  publillicd  a 
dilfertation  on  the  ffibjefil-  Mr,  Bon,  reduces  the  Silk 
Spider  to  two  kinds,  thofe  with  long  legs,  and  thofe 
with  Ihort ;  which  laft  are  thofe  which  furnilh  the  raw 


Silk. — The  Silk  is  fpun  out  of  the  Anus,  around  which 
are  five  Papillae,  or  fmall  nipples,'  and  behind  thefe  two 
others ;  all  mufculous  and  furnifhed  with  SpinBers .— 
Thefe  nipples  ferve  as  wire-drawing  irons,  the  filaments 
are  too  fine  to  be  told  with  any  certainty;  but  Mr, 
Reaumer  fuppofes  each  larger  nipple  may  produce  fix  or 
feven,  which  ferve  to  make  their  threads  larger  or  fmall- 
er:  Mr.  Bon  has  diftinguiffied  one  of  the  little  ones  to 
confift  of  fifteen  or  twenty  diftinft  threads.  —  The  threads 
which  are  .weak,  ferve  to  catch  Flies. — The  ftronger 
fort  to  wrap  up  their  eggs  called  bags,  of  the  ffiort  leg- 
ed  kind,  common  Spider;  which  they  difpofe  in  hollow 
trees,  corner  of  windows,  vaults,  or  under  the  eaves 
of  Houfes. — Mr.  Bon  prefented  {lockings  and  gloves, 
of  this  new  afh-coloured  Silk  to  the  Academy ;  and  to 

the  Royal  Society. - There  is  no  venom  in  the  filk, 

the  above  gentleman  has  been  bit  by  them,  v'ilhout  any 
manner  of  Harm.  The  Silk  is  ufed  with  good  fuccefs, 
to  flop  bleeding  and  cure  wounds,  afling  as  a  kind  of  a 
balfam. — Every  Spider  lays  fix  or  feven  hundred  eggs, 

but 
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me  to  have  been  made  of  twigs,  grafs,  mofs,  &c.  (as  we  do  the  fkeleton  of 
a  houfe)  its  outfide  covered  over  with  leaves,  and  afterwards  plaiftered  all 
over  again  with  clay,  but  more  fo  at  (d.d.d.)  the  Nurfery  ;  the  infide  lined 
with  a  filky  membrane,  fmooth  and  of  a  whitifh  grey,  with  a  Valve  of  the 
fame,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  diameter.  It  is  faid  that  when  this  is  fhut 
it  is  not  eafily  opened,  and  if  any  one  with  the  finger  try  to  unlock  it  a 
little,  there  feems  to  be  a  refiftance  within,  for  the  Animal  fallens  it  with  his 
filky  thread,  as  we  would  bolt  and  lock  a  door.  They  are  either  Ants,  or 
fome  enemy  of  the  fpecies,  which  oblige  the  infe6l  to  contrive  his  Nell  fo 
ingenioully  to  fecure  the  entrance,  thereby  defending  and  preferving  its  race 
from  the  afiaults  of  the  above  fpecies.  It  was  dug  carefully  out  of  the  earth, 
difpofed  by  the  Spider  in  an  oblique  Manner,  and  prefented  to  Sir  H.  Sloane , 
by  Mr.  SarrawL 

Mr,  Felton ,  who  alfo  has  lived  a  great  many  years  in  Jamaica ,  brought 
many  thence,  and  has  in  his  colle£lion  the  very  Spider  and  Nell,  but  it  is  not 
of  the  Tarantula  kind ;  according  to  his  opinion  the  Nell  is  perpendicular 
and  the  Valve  even  with  the  furface  of  the  Earth. 


The  Spiders  touch  how  exquijitely  find 


lc  Feels  at  each  Thready 


but  Mr.  Reaumur,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for 
1710,  has  feveral  objections  ;  He  fays  the  natural  fierce- 
nefs  of  the  Spider,  renders  them  unfit  to  be  bred  and 
kept  together:  Four  or  five  thoufand  being  diftributed 
into  cells,  50  in  fome,  100  or  200  in  others,  the  large 
ones  killed  and  eat  the  lefs,  fo  that  in  a  fhort  time  there 
were  fcarce  left  one  or  two  in  each  cell. — This  natural 
ferocity  refembles  very  much  that  of  the  wild  animals 
the  ftronger  ones  deftroying  the  weaker,  or,  if  the  firni- 
litude  may  be  allowed,  that  of  the  rich  man  defrauding 
the  poor  or  laborious  who  dare  not  refifl  them. — Be¬ 
fore  we  part,  I  fliould  be  glad  if  we  had  the  art  of 
breeding  them  as  they  do  Silk-worms,  and  to  invent 
ways  and  means  to  hinder  their  deftroying  each  other, 
thefe  infefts  then  would  render  themfelves  beneficial 
to  Mankind.  —  The  diet  of  thefe  Spiders  are  flies,  and 
the  ends  of  young  feathers,  frefli  picked  from  chickens 
and  pigeons,  which  being  full  of  blood  and  other  glut¬ 
inous  fubftances  is  their  favourite  food.  Mr.  Reaumur , 
made  likewife  a  pair  of  gloves  from  their  webs;  but 
that  which  he  chiefly  made  ufe  of,  was  the  fubftance  of 
their  neft  or  web,  wherein  they  depofited  their  eggs, 
which  is  laid  to  be  five  times  ftronger  than  their  nets  or 
filky  threads. — At  Bermudas ,  or  Bermuda  IJlands  in  the 
Atlantia  Ocean,  i(  Spiders  fpin  their  webs  between  trees 


and  lives  along  the  line; 

Pope.” 

that  Hand  feven  and  eight  fathom  afunder,  which  they  do 
by  darting  them  into  the  air,  and  the  wind  carries  them 
from  one  tree  to  another ;  this  web  when  finifhed,  will 

enfnare  a  bird  as  big  as  a  thrufh.” — Vid.  Phil.  Tranf. _ 

The  web  may  be  feen  at  the  Royal  Society,  wound  up¬ 
on  a  paper  like  raw  filk. 

The  Chinefe  were  the  firft  who  made  Silk  from  the 
web  of  the  Silk-worm .  This  Art  travelled  from  them 
to  the  Perjians,  Greeks ,  and  Latins .  It  was  a  long  time 
very  near  in  all  the  Weftern  parts;  as  being  weight  for 
weight,  of  equal  value  with  gold,  or  a  pound  of  the  one 
for  a  pound  of  the  other:  ’Till  the  time  of  JuJlinian 
the  Emperor,  who  fent  two  monks  into  India  for  the 
Eggs  of  Silk-worms  which  they  brought  to  Conjlantinople, 
and  from  them  have  been  propagated  all  the  Silk-worms 
and  Silk  Trade ,  which  has  fince  been  there,  or  any 
where  elfe  in  Europe.  For  a  long  while  Silk  was  only 
worn  by  Women,  as  may  be  feen  from  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius ,  a  law  was  made  that  no  man 
fhould  defile  or  difhonour  himfdf  by  wearing  Silken 
garments.  Silk  was  not  in  ufe  among  the  Hebrews  in 
the  time  of  Mofes ;  and  it  was  likewife  very  rare  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour . 
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TAB.  XII. 

Pinna  Marina . 


Fig .  1.  A  N  internal  view  of  the  fhell  called  Pinna  Marina  (a.)  the 
-*■  beard  negligently  difpofed  in  the  centre  of  the  fhell,  the  Vene¬ 
tians  called  it  AJlrua ,  and  the  Nepolitans  Perna.  The  animal  is  very  good  meat3 
fome  above  two  feet  long,  and  there  are  no  Ihells  I  know  which  exceed  it 
in  fize. 


*  It  is  a  very  large  Species  of  Mufcle ,  and  a  native  of 
the  Eajl  Indies ,  found  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  of  which  there  are  divers  fpe- 
cies,  called  Pinnae  Marinas ,  Mufculi,  Tellincc,  and  Mytul- 
lus,  of  different  magnitudes  ;  the  larged  kind  of  Mytulus 
is  the  Pinna  Marina-,  this  (hell  fifli  is  like  the  Mufcle, 
held  in  its  place  by  a  number  of  filky  threads,  which 
iffuing  from  its  body,  by  which  it  attaches  itfelf  to  rocks> 
{tones,  or  any  other  fubdance,  &c.  when  it  chufes  to 
take  its  refidence  in  a  certain  place.  For  mod  of  the 
fhell  and  other  fifh,  when  put  into  Sea-water,  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  members  or  different  fubdances,  by  which 
they  can  fallen  or  difengage  themfelves  at  pleafure ;  and 
by  indintt,  like  the  birds,  migrate  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other. — But  what  is  remarkable  of  this  fifh,  is,  that  it 
has  the  power  of  [pinning  like  the  Mufcle,  and  in  the 
manner  of  Infefts  as  the  Spider  and  Caterpillar. — This 
Pinna  Marina ,  has  a  kind  of  filaments,  or  beard,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  fifh,  as  I  have  faid ;  thefe  filky  threads 
the  ancients  called  ByJJ'uSy  which  they  wrought  into 
gloves.  See.  and  in  fome  places  to  this  day,  as  in  Pal- 
ermo,  and  at  many  other  places  in  Sicily ;  where,  out 
of  thefe  threads  they  weave,  and  manufacture  it  into 
gloves,  dockings,  and  all  other  forts  of  wearing  appa¬ 
rel. — Thefe  threads  are  finer,  and  a  great  deal  longer 
than  thofe  of  the  Mufcle,  which  render  them  more  va¬ 
luable  on  that  account.  Probably  they  are  formed  on 
the  fame  principles  as  thofe  of  the  Mufcles;  and  the 
Pinna  may  be  called,  by  way  of  didinftion,  the  filkworm 

of  the  fea,  and  the  Mufcle,  the  Caterpillar - Some 

will  have  that  the  Pinna  Marina  dicks  its  fharp  end  into 


the  mud  or  fand,  and  all  the  red  of  the  fhell  left  at 
liberty  to  open  and  fhut  in  the  water;  and  that  the  fila¬ 
ments  which  have  their  origin  from  the  middle  of  its 
body,  being  made  of  a  vifeious  liquor,  ferve  not  only 
to  faden,  but  to  draw  up  the  mud  and  fand  about  it, 
thereby  defending  itfelf  on  occafion,  againd  a  temped, 
the  motion  of  the  water,  or  like  fo  many  cables  to  keep 
their  veffels  fixed  in  their  moorings. — They  have  found 
fhells  of  this  fpecies  fo  big  that  a  pair  of  them  weighed 
fifteen  pounds.  ,  It  is  frequently  two  feet  long  and  near 
one  foot  in  breadth.  I  fhould  have  been  very  happy  to 
have  met  with  a  real  or  living  Pinna  Marina,  to  oblige 
my  readers  with  a  better  anatomical  defeription  of 
this  remarkable  fpinning  fifli.  —  You  will  pleafe  to  take 
notice  that  mod  of  the  bivalve  fhells,  of  the  Mufcle 
kind,  have  a  fort  of  trunk  commonly  called  the  tongue, 
which  ferves  as  a  foot,  whence  proceeds  a  glutinous 
fubftance  which  is  ejetted  on  dones,  &c.  and  by  which 
the  filk  or  thread  is  fadened  at  the  extremity,  for  it  is 
certainly  proper  for  the  animal  to  fix  itfelf  when  it  has 
found  juices  or  food  for  its  nourifhment;  and  likewife 
neceffary  to  difengage  itfelf  from  place  to  place  when 
that  is  wanted,  by  the  affidance  of  the  tide  or  waves. — 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  many  of  the  fifli  that  have 
no  fins,  have  all  fomething  analogous  to  the  filk  of 
this  great  Sea-mufcle,  fuitable  to  their  various  charac¬ 
ters,  by  which  they  are  fo  folidly  fad,  as  I  have  feen 
when  put  into  a  fhallow  China  bafon,  with  fea-water, 
fand  and  dones,  that  if  you  attempt  to  take  them  away 
by  force,  you  will  break  their  various  parts,  fo  drong 
do  they  adhere  when  they  are  once  fixed. 

2.  A  pair 
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2.  A  pair  of  Men’s  Gloves,  made  of  the  beard  of  the  Pinna  Marina,  from 
Andalufia ,  in  Spain ;  fent  by  his  Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond,  (b.)  The 
other  glove  laying  underneath,  both  fhell  and  gloves  half  as  big.  This  Pinna 
Marina  is  a  bivalve  fhell,  of  an  oblong  form,  gradually  ending  in  a  point, 
extremeties  equal;  colour,  the  outfide  of  an  olive-brown,  within  towards  the 
point  of  a  pearly  hue,  and  polifhed,  the  other  fide  partly  reddifh  and  Orange¬ 
like,  forming  different  tints. 


TAB.  XIII. 


Brick  from  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

Fig .  1.  /\  N  unhurnt  Brldv,  of  about  twelve  inches  and  a  half  fquare,  and 

five  inches  thick,  taken  out  of  the  foundation  of  the  fuppofed 
Tower  of  Babylon*,  the  remains  of  the  building  are  of  vaft  extent,  and  in  fome 
are  yet  as  lofty  as  the  Monument :  It  is  about  four  hours  diftant  from  the  City  of 
Bagdat +.  The  Walls  of  the  foundation  are  about  twenty  yards  in  thicknefs : 
This  fpecimen  was  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Magee ,  and  by  him  prefented  to 
Gujlavas  Brander,  Efq. — The  Brick  was  very  irregular  and  fquare ;  the  Clay  was 
mixed  with  bits  of  ftraw,  as  the  Bricklayers  do  their  Lime  with  hair,  and  not 


*  Tower  of  Babylon.)  And  as  perhaps  fome  little 
account  may  be  entertaining,  I  have  embellifhed  the 
hiftory  of  this  unburnt  brick  with  the  following:  We 
find  the  Tower  of  Babel  to  be  the  fir  ft  fpecimen  of  the 
Poft-Deluvian  archite&ure ;  and  the  feat  of  the  firft 
monarchy,  built  by  Nimrod ,  of  bituminous  matter;  and 
it  is  quite  uncertain  whether  the  Tower  of  Babylon , 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  was  the  fame  with  that  of 
which  Mofes  writes :  Their  defign  was  to  reach  Hea¬ 
ven  thereby,  underftood  as- fuch  by  the  poets,  as  may 
be  feen  from  the  poetical  fables  of  the  giants.  A  build¬ 
ing  like  this  would  certainly  now  a-days  make  a  fine 
obfervatory  for  aftronomical  obfervations,  tho'  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Raleigh,  rather  thinks  from  its  low  and  overflown 
valley,  that  they  chofe  a  place  more  likely  to  have  fe- 
cured  them  from  the  world’s  deftrudion  by  fire  than 
another  deluge  of  water  ;  and  as  Pierus  obferves,  fome 
have  conceived  that  this  was  their  intention  :  Perhaps 
the  chief  caufe  was  the  gaining  of  renown,  and  the 


avoiding  being  difperfed,  from  the  reafon  delivered  in 

the  text ; - "  Let  us  build  us  a  City  and  a  Tower, 

“  whofe  top  may  reach  unto  Heaven  :  and  let  us  make 
“  us  a  name,  left  we  be  fcattered  abroad  upon  the  whole 

Earth.”  Genefis,  c.  xi.  v.  4. — Whether  this  brick  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Tower  of  Babel,  or  that  which  Herodotus 
deferibes or  any  other  famous  high  building,  I  leave 
'for  my  readers  to  judge,  as  to  Babylon,  which  was  once 
the  capital  of  the  Babylonijh  Empire,  there  are  now  no 
remains  of  it  left ;  and  near  which  fome  fuppofe  to  have 
been  the  feat  of  Paradife :  They  imagine  it  to  have 
lain  in  44  Degrees  of  E.  Lon.  and  32  Degrees  of  N. 
Lat.  on  the  River  Euphrates,  but  not  on  the  prefent 
Channel. 

t  Bagdat,  a  ftrong  Town  of  Turky,  on  the  Frontiers 
of  Perfia,  fituated  on  the  River  Tigris,  in  the  Province 
of  Iraca-Arabia ,  the  ancient  Chaldea ,  of  which  it  is  the 
Capital. 
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burnt,  it  is  diminifhed  very  much,  for  it  would  not  bear  being  handled,  it  crum¬ 
bled  into  dull.  The  original  meafure  of  the  Brick  was  fourteen  incht  s  fquare 
and  five  inches  and  a  half  thick.  What  concerns  the  Reeds  that  were  placed 
in  layers  between  every  fourth  and  fifth  row  of  Bricks,  I  have  taken  no 
notice  of  in  the  print  becaufe  we  were  not  able  to  find  them  any  where  in 
the  Museum.  The  Engraver  has  reprefented  the  bits  of  Straw  with  long  lines 
or  hatches,  (a.)  (b.) 

2.  Vas  Egyptiacum,  a  Canopus,  with  Ofiris ’  head,  or  that  of  a  hawk,  for  Plutarch 
informs  us  he  was  reprefented  thus.  The  hieroglyphics  are  painted  black,  on  this, 
beautiful  formed  Vafe,  and  the  fubftance  is  of  white  alabafter,  very  ponderous, 
and  in  the  infide  I  found  nothing;  the  fize  of  the  original  three  times  as  big.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  involve  myfelf  in  any  difputes  concerning  the  hieroglyphic 
emblems  of  the  Egyptians ,  for  it  is  all  in  vain.  Many  learned  men  have  thought, 
indeed,  that  herein  great  treafures  were  hid,  and  if  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
figured  Wifdom  of  Egypt,  what  concerns  their  Religion,  was  found  out,  perhaps 
in  this  enlightened  age,  would  be  look’d  on  no  better  than  folly,  fuperftition,  and 
a  pollution  of  the  true  Deity.  We  mull  own  however,  that  the  underftanding  of 
their  figures,  letters,  &c.  would  throw  great  light  on  Arts,  Sciences,  and  efpeci- 
ally  their  Hiftory,  which  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  ftudy  fa£is  and  events  long 
pad,  the  farther  one  dives  into,  becomes  more  and  more  perplexed  and  intri¬ 
cate.  The  Canopus  was  not  always  made  in  this  form,  but  adorned  with 
other  Figures,  whofe  chief  ufe  was  that  of  being  guardians  to  the  Mummies,  or 
any  fubftance  contained  within.  When  this  beautiful  fhaped  Canopus  was  filled 
up  at  a  certain  time  in  the  year  with  the  water  of  the  famous  River  Nile,  they 
confecrated  it,  preferved  it  with  great  reverence,  and  adored  it  as  a  God.  “  The 
rifing  or  greateft  increafe  of  the  Nile,  which  is  1 6  cubits  high,  is  finely  reprefented 
by  16  boys  playing  about  the  famous  ftatue  of  the  figure  Nile,  in  Bafaltes ,  dedi¬ 
cated  by  the  Emperor  Vefpafian,  in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  which  is  now  at  Rome.” 
Vid.  Plin.  1.  3  6,  7. 

-  3.  A  Canopus,  the  Cover  a  Dog’s  Elead,  it  was  certainly  an  Egyptian  Urn,  for 

the  contents  were  like  pulverized  bones,  with  a  piece  of  thin  decayed  Linen,  al¬ 
together  mixed  with  blackifh  Earth,  Sec.  The  infide  and  cover  pourtrayed  and 
cemented  with  Afphaltus ,  or  Jews  Pitch;  the  hieroglyphics  drawn  or  ftained  in 
black ;  its  fubftance  a  kind  of  free-ftone,  very  thick  and  heavy ;  and  the  fize 
of  the  original  Urn  was  three  times  as  large. — The  bones  within  were  fo 
very  frnall  that  it  was  impoftible  for  me  to  know  whether  this  embalmed  Mum¬ 
my  was  a  quadrupede  or  a  bird ;  however  this  Dog’s  Plead,  called  Anubis,  or 
Cynocephalus ,  reprefents  the  figure  of  Mercury,  whom  the  Egyptians  adored  under 
this  form,  and  thence  called  Herm- Anubis ;  or  as  fome  will  have,  fwam  as  a  guide 
and  a  conftant  attendant  before  IJis ,  when  fhe  went  to  Egypt ;  fome  time  after 

when 
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when  (he  fought  OJiris,  who  was  killed  by  his  brother  Typhon,  IJis  ufed  dogs, 
which  by  their  excellent  virtue  of  fmelling,  might  difcover  where  he  was  hid ; 
hence  the  ancient  cuftom  came,  that  dogs  went  firfl  in  an  anniverfary  pro- 
ceffion  in  honour  of  Ifis.  (Dogs  would  make  a  droll  appearance  in  any  of 
our  proceflions.)  And  in  the  form  of  a  dog  the  people  carefully  and  religiouf- 
ly  worfhiped  a  God  with  a  dog’s  head;  by  the  poets  commonly  called  Barker ; 
a  God  half  a  dog,  and  a  dog  half  a  man;  as  may  be  feen  from  an  ancient 
coin,  and  I  believe  that  the  head  of  Anubis,  on  this  Urn,  was  left  as  a  guar¬ 
dian  of  the  manes,  by  fome  of  the  blind  fuperftitious  inhabitants  of  Egypt. 
The  Egyptians  ufed  to  paint  their  filver,  that  they  might  drink  more  devout¬ 
ly,  feeing  their  God  Anubis  depi£led  within  their  pots,  they  never  engraved 
or  chafed  any  filver  plate,  but  relied  contented  with  enamelling  of  it  black. — 
The  manner  of  making  this  black  to  flain  the  filver,  Vid.  Plin .  b.  ii.  p .  479. 

Moreover,  filver  will  look  black  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  roalled  hard,  and 

well  beaten  with  vinegar  and  tripoli.  If  we  fuppofe  their  performance  good 
I  doubt  not  but  it  mull  have  had  an  admirable  effett,  as  we  may  iee  in  our  days 
from  the  enamelled  watch-cafes,  &c. 

4.  An  Egyptian  Ring*,  the  figure  I  take  to  be  a  Sphinx,  the  fubllance  green 

vitrified  earth,  or  a  kind  of  porcelain  varnifhed  over  like  fome  green  China 

fame  fize. 

* 

And  that  this  memorable  aflion  of  his,  might  not  be 
forgotten,  they  invented  this  Sphinx  to  have  wings, 
from  its  fwiftnefs  in  accofting  travellers  with  this  famous 
obfcure  riddle,  a  bread  like  a  woman  to  reprefent  the 
naked  truth  ;  with  the  body  of  a  lion  to  ffiew  its  wild- 
nefs,  as  being  tamelefs ;  and  from  its  {landing  up  ftraight 
with  its  fore  claws  fpreading  out,  and  voice  ;  they  con¬ 
trived  the  poetical  fiftion  that  it  had  the  gift  of  fpeech, 
with  its  myftical  riddle,  the  fum  of  all  which  we  need 
not  wonder  at,  it  being  the  cuftom  of  the  Ancients  to 
envelope  every  thing  in  hieroglyphics,  emblems,  fables, 
&c.  For  Plutarch  informs  us  they  placed  Sphinxs  be¬ 
fore  their  Temples,  to  denote  that  the  Egyptian  Theo¬ 
logy  was  myfterious,  and  difficult  to  be  explained. — 
The  Romans  had  alfo  their  Pronaon  or  Church-porch, 
where  they  were  wont  to  have  the  image  of  the 
Sphinx,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptians,  which  was  fo 
famous  for  its  aenigmas ;  fo  that  by  this  image,  in  ffiort 
was  fignified  as  I  faid  before,  that  the  oracles  of  the 
Gods  which  were  treated  of  within  the  church,  were 
dark  and  myftical. — Even  among  us  the  portraiture  of 
this  Sphinx  may  be  feen  at  large,  as  ornaments  on  each 
fide  of  the  gate  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  houfe  in  Bloomf- 
bury-Square,  & c.  and  the  charafter  of  the  above  ring 
is  precifely  like  the  beautiful  Sphinx  in  Bafaltes  or  Baja - 
nus,  placed  at  the  foot  of  Del  Monte  del  Capitol  de  Roma , 
where  it  ferves  at  prefent  as  a  fountain. 

TAB.  XIV. 


*  This  Face  feems  to  be  a  Compofition  of  the  Lion 
and  the  human  mixed:  I  found  this  Egyptian  Ring  in 
a  fmall  hexagonic  Chinefe  Box,  and  fuppofe  it  to  come 
from  the  fame  Country  where  you  may  find  Antiquaries 
as  well  as  here;  this  indeed  is  an  ancient  rarity!  The 
form  and  fubftance  ffiews  it  to  be  fuch,  and  what  orna¬ 
ment  or  fubjefit  is  fitter  for  the  feal  of  a  Ring,  than  a 
Sphinx?  The  true  emblem  of  myftical  fecrecy.  For 
this  Monfter  Sphinx,  Vid.  Pantheon ,  273. 

fcT  That  there  was  once  an  Animal  .very  much  refem- 
bling  a  Sphinx  may  be  feen  from  the  following  account 
of  P holoftorgius  which  I  hope  will  not  be  difagreeable. 
“  The  Sphinx  is  a  fpecies  of  ape,  (I  write  from  what  I 
have  feen,  fays  the  author)  the  body  rough,  except  the 
breaft  and  neck,  which  is  bald  and  finootb,  with  breafts 
like  a  woman  ;  its  colour  a  pale  fkin-red,  fomewhat  like 
the  human  body,  and  no  ways  unbecoming ;  the  form 
of  the  face  refembles  rather  a  round  than  an  oblong 
effeminate  oval  ;  voice  like  the  human  when  paffionate, 
and  without  cadence  ;  but  more  fo  when  in  great  agita¬ 
tion  or  enraged.  It  is  faid  to  be  very  cunning  and  not 
eafily  tamed.  Such  an  animal  as  this  I  think  was  once 
brought  to  Thebes,  which  flew  and  wounded  the  face 
of  one  of  the  fpeftators,  Oedipus,  who  could  not  en¬ 
dure  to  fee  one  of  his  fellow  citizens  ill  ufed,  killed 
the  animal,  through  which  he  acquired  a  glorious  name. 
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TAB.  XIV. 


Amulets ,  or  Charms. 

k  "  • '  '  ,  * 

Fig.  1.  J^ULLA,  an  Amulet  *,  of  gold,  figure  globular,  hollow  within,  upper 
part  embofled,  and  pofterior  part  flat,  hung  as  an  ornament  on 
the  breaft  of  Noblemen’s  Children,  within  this  purfe-like  Bulla ,  they  ufed  to 
put  Prefervatives,  that  the  Devil  or  bad  fpirits  might  not  do  them  any  harm,  to 
guard  them  againfl:  all  manner  of  vice  and  wickednefs.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  difcretional  years  of  fixteen,  they  ufed  to  take  them  off,  thinking 
they  had  fenfe  fufficient  to  take  care  of  themfelvesj  but  moft  people  in 
London  will  agree  with  me,  that  they  fhould  be  rather  put  on  at  fixteen,* 
than  taken  off,  becaufe  that  is  the  time  youth  begin  to  fow  their  Wild 
Oats.  However  at  fixteen  the  Roman  youth  laid  afide  the  Bulla ,  together 
with  the  Prcetexta ,  and  confecrated  it  to  the  Lares,  or  Houfiold  Gods.  Perf. 
Sat .  v.  v.  30.  But  if  any  of  thefe  youths  died  before  they  were  fixteen 
years  of  age,  it  was  the  cuftom  to  inclofe  thefe  Bullae  along  with  the  afhes 
of  the  youth  in  the  Urn.  Vid.  Belles  Lettres,  t.  iii.  p.  230.' — They  were 
likwife  given  to  fucking  children,  but  thofe  who  were  placed  on  their  foreheads, 
and  are  very  fmall,  not  taken  notice  of ;  but  time  may  difcover  more,  and 


Before  I  take  my  farewell  of  Lady  Sphinx,  I  beg 
leave  to  put  the  flatuaries  and  painters  in  mind  that 
the  ancients  acknowledged  no  male  Sphinx. 

*  Bulla.)  They  had  alfo  the  triumphal  Bulla,  but  it 
was  larger  than  that  of  the  childrens,  and  faflened  to  a 
purple  bring,  which  hung  about  the  neck  and  bread  of 
thofe  who  triumphed  among  the  Romans ;  as  the  reward 
of  their  courage,  and  as  I  have  faid  before  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Patricians ,  and  even  ingenue,  as  a  badge  of 
their  heriditary  Nobility  and  Freedom,  ferving  as  a  fti- 
mulus  to  render  themfelves  worthy  of  their  birth,  wor¬ 
thy  of  their  courage,  and  as  a  prefervative  from  evil 
Genii.  So  Univerfities,  as  Oxford ,  &c.  the  fludents 
who  are  Noblemen’s  Ions,  are  diftinguifhed  by  a  gold 
tafiel  on  their  caps.  They  allowed  likewife  Bulla  to  fta. 
tues ;  for  when  M.  Lepidus  having  killed  an  enemy, 
and  faved  a  citizen,  even  when  but  a  boy,  he  had  a 

L 


bullated  ftatue  erefted  to  him  in  the  Capitol,  in  memory 
of  the  exploit.  Valer.  Max.  1.  III.  c.  1.  The  greaf 
veftal,  wore  a  Bulla  by  way  of  diftinUion  ;  and  the 
Roman  ladies  as  a  piece  of  drefs.  But  the  Bulla  were 
not  allowed  to  the  children  of  flaves,  or  even  of  liberty. 
There  were  likewife,  various  other  metalic  ornaments 
of  a  circular  form  called  Bulla;  worn  on  the  habits  of 
men,  the  trappings  of  horfes,  &c. 

Vid.  Virgil,  sEn.  1.  12.  v.  942. 

All  thefe  are  likewife  to  be  confidered  as  preferva¬ 
tives,  and  whenever  I  fee  the  breaft-plates  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  our  foot  foldiers,  it  always  puts  me  in  mind  of 
the  Bulla  of  the  Romans ;  which  Gorgets  perhaps  took 
their  origin  from  them,  and  may  be  looked  on  as  a  pre¬ 
fervative  againfl:  a  bullet,  though  I  know  this  piece  of 
armour  was  anciently  intended  to  defend  the  throat ; 
but  now'  a-days  only  wore  as  an  ornament. 


they 
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they  are  not  ornaments,  as  fome  perhaps  may  think,  we  muft  give  the  dis¬ 
covery  to  Mont/.  Sup.  vol.  iii.  p.  281,  who  gives  a  monument,  See.  to  prove  this; 
fome  had  the  form  of  a  heart,  others  round,  and  the  word  Bulla  fignifies 
a  bubble  of  water,  a  great  head  of  a  nail,  &c.  The  above  Bulla  from  its 
fize  belongs  to  a  child,  though  fome  will  have  it  to  be  a  triumphal  one, 
on  account  of  its  lize,  and  was  firft  borrowed  from  the  Hetrurians :  Though 
others  alledge  that  Romulus  was  the  firft  who  introduced  the  Bulla,  and  gave  it 
to  Hojlius  Ho/ilius ,  the  firft  child  born  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines. 

Plin .  Hifl.  Nat.  1.  23,  c.  1. 

2.  An  Egyptian  Amulet,  a  Scarabceus*  ot  Beetle ;  on  each  fide  two  figures, 
(a.b.)  perhaps  Ifis ,  for  their  figures,  hieroglyphics,  and  chara&ers,  are  often 
found  reverfed;  or  perhaps  two  priefts. — From  Sir  William  Hamilton  s  collec¬ 
tion. 


3.  The  pofterior  part  of  this  Amulet,  on  which  are  th t  Egyptian  Characters  (c.) 
+  I  am  forry  to  find  that  the  Antiquaries  of  latter  ages,  or  the  prefent  can 
no  ways  explain,  and  only  underftood  by  their  kings,  priefts,  &c.  The  fub- 
ftance  is  a  black  ftone,  like  our  flate,  and  their  workmanihip  is  excellent. 
There  are  two  little  holes  at  top,  through  which  a  firing  or  lace  was  drawn 
to  fufpend  it.  TAB*  XV. 


*  Scarabaeus.  )  There  are  many  fuperftitious  and 
curious  Amulets,  chiefly  Beetles,  in  this  collection. — 
now  what  concerns  thefe  Beetles,  being  deified  by  the 
Egyptians ,  and  honoured  as  the  living  image  of  the 
Sun !  is  becaufe,  as  fome  fay,  that  all  thefe  infeCts  are 
males,  or  that  the  male  without  the  afliftance  of  a 
female,  depofits  his  femen  in  marfhes  for  the  procre¬ 
ation  of  their  young.  This  femen  is  of  a  globular 
form,  and  the  Scarabaei  pufhing  it  in  a  fpherical  line, 
thereby  imitating  the  courfe  or  motion  of  the  Sun 
from  Eaft  to  Weft,  round  the  globe;  i.  e.  according 
to  the  aftronomical  opinions  of  thofe  days :  So  a  par¬ 
ticular  moufe  which  may  perhaps  be  blind,  or  the  dor- 
mous,  was  held  as  a  God,  for  they  believed  that  dark- 
nefs  was  older  than  light. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Egyptians  looked  on  this  infeCt 
as  a  fymbol  of  the  Sun  and  Eternity,  for  there  are  a 
prodigious  number  of  tfiefe  images  ftill  found  in  Egypt , 
efpecially  among  the  mummies,  and  many  of  them  re- 
prefented  with  a  radiate  head,  like  the  image  of  the 
Sun  ;  and  fometimes  with  figures  on  each  fide  worfhip- 
ing  it.  I  have  made  my  explanation  agreeably  to  the 
knowledge  or  doCtrine  of  the  ancients,  and  in  refpeCt  of 
natural  hiftory ;  otherwife  it  is  well  known  at  prefent, 
that  thefe  curious  infeCts,  of  which  there  is  a  large  fami¬ 


ly,  in  natural  hiftory,  have  among  them  both  males  and 
females,  and  that  the  males  are  fmaller  than  the  fe¬ 
males. 

t  Characters.)  The  word  is  comprifed  of  holy,  and 
to  engrave,  and  Hermes  Trijmegijlus,  or  Mercury,  is 
honoured  with  the  invention  of  hieroglyphic  ;  or  hier- 
oglyphical  fymbols ,  pictures  of  animals,  plants,  &c.  They 
were  emblems,  probably  ufed  before  the  Alphabet  was 
eftablifhed,  by  which  a  word  was  implied,  and  from 
Ezech.  c.  8.  v.  10.  we  find  that  it  was  the  cuftom  to 
have  their  walls,  doors  of  their  temples,  obelifks,  &c. 
engraven  and  painted  with  fuch  figures.  Firft  introduced 
into  the  Heathen  Theology  ;  thence  tranfplanted  into 
the  JfwiJh  and  Chrijlian ,  the  fecrets  of  Nature,  and  the 
myfteries  of  morality,  hiftory  wrapped  up  in  a  kind  of 
cabala;  communicated  to  none  but  their  kings  and 
priefts,  for  their  inftruCtion,  and  only  intended  to  amufe 
the  reft  of  mankind.  Laftly,  they  ferved  like  veils, 
for  they  are  ufed  not  only  to  reprefent  moral  things 

by  natural,  but  even  natural  by  natural.* - All  the 

fymbols,  fables,  allegories,  emblems,  parables,  &c. 
are  entirely  inventions  from  the  hieroglyphics ;  and 
though  many  ingenious  explanations  have  been  attempt¬ 
ed  by  different  learned  men,  yet  they  are  at  beft  but 
conjeftures,  on  account  of  their  perplexites  like  a  laby¬ 
rinth  formed  of  inextricable  myfteries ;  and  I  dont  doubt 

but 
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TAB.  XV. 

The  Sallad  Earthen  VeJJel ,  and  the  Scythian  Lamb. 

jFzV.  1*  A  BEAUTIFUL  fhaped  Earthen  VeJJel ,  of  a  grey  colour,  with 
**•  A.  furrows  and  oblique  lines  on  its  furface,  very  porous,  and 
covered  with  a  perforated  mouth  like  a  cullender,  by  which  it  is  filled  with 
fair  water.  The  furrows  (a.)  being  firfi;  covered  with  any  fmall  Jeeds  oj  fallad 
herbs,  this  water  oozes  through  the  pores  of  the  Veflel  impregnates  the  feeds 


to  vegetate *,  and  the  fallad  will  Be  fit 


but  they  had  other  intricate  means  and  ways  to  fecure 
•  their  learning  unknown  to  us;  what  a  Treafure  here  is 
loft! — may  be  feen  from  Plato, jEfop’s  Fables, and  Father 
La  Pluche,  See.  Now  for  a  magazine  of  this  Egyptian 
do&rine,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  induftrioUs,  but  fan¬ 
ciful  Kerchtr  Hornius ,  See. — I’ll  give  a  few,  which  feem 
not  altogether  difingenious  according  to  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus : — A  lion  is  the  hieroglyphic  of  ftrength  and  for¬ 
titude  ;  a  bullock,  of  agriculture ;  a  horfe,  of  liberty  ; 
a  fphink,  of  fubtility;  and  the  pelican,  of  paternal  love, 
See.  See.  An  ocean  of  thefe  may  be.  met  with  in  the 
Iconologia  of  the  learned  Ccejar  Ripa,  Before  I  quit 
this  perplexed  fubjeft,  I  muft  remark  an  ingenious  one, 
fupplying  the  want  of  letters,  by  the  Americans  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Mexico,  concerning  the  arrival  of  the  Euro- 
'  peans  in  that  country.  On  one  of  the  radiis  of  the 
wheels  that  mark  their  year,  was  painted  a  fwan,  emit- 
ing  fmoak  and  fire  at  his  beak.  The  whitenefs  of  the 
feathers  of  this  bird,  and  the  water  in  which  it  always 
refides,  denoted  the  whitenefs  of  the  countenance  of 
the  Europeans,  and  their  arrival- at  Virginia  by  fea,  and 
they  put  fmoak  and  fire  in  the  bill  of  this  bird  to  fignify 
the  fire-arms  which  the  invaders  make  ufeof.  Vid.  Jour¬ 
nal  des  Scavans,  March,  1681. - Perhaps  the  Egyptian 

figures  and  letters  may  be  read  fome  how  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  And  fee  for  fome  more  Amulets  TAB.  XVIII. 

*  Vegetate .)  That  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  Air,  and  Salts , 
are  the  caufe  of  vegetation  of  plants,  and  the  Earth  is 
no  more  than  a  great  nidus  to  vegetables,  is  certain ; 
but  how  far  the  fluids  of  foils,  moulds,  and  efpecially 


to  rnt  for  eating  in  fix  days,  as  faith 

Paid 

water,  aflift,  may  be  feen  from  the  flower-roots,  Sec. 
put  in  water  only,  on  chimneys  by  way  of  ornament, 
and  the  two  following  experiments  : — “  Mr.  Van  Hel- 
mont  dried  200  lb.  of  earth,  and  therein  planted  a  wil¬ 
low  weighing  5  lb.  which  he  watered  with  rain,  or  dif- 
tilled  water  ;  and  to  fecure  it  from  any  other  earth  get¬ 
ting  in,  he  covered  it  with  a  perforated  tin  cover.  Af¬ 
ter  five  years,  weighing  the  tree  with  all  the  leaves  it 
had  borne  in  that  time,  he  found  it  to  weigh  169  lb.  3 
ounces ;  but  the  earth  to  be  diminifhed  only  about  2 

ounces  in  its  weight.” - Another  experiment  like  this 

the  great  Mr.  Boyle  has  given  us: - ct  He  ordered 

his  gardener  to  dig  up,  and  dry  in  an  oven,  fome  earth 
fit  for  the  purpofe,  to  weigh  it,  and  to  fet  therein  fome 
Squa/h  Seeds  (a  kind  of  Indian  pompion.)  The  feeds 
when  fown  were  watered  with  rain  or  fpring  water  only. 
But  although  a  plant  was  produced  in  one  experiment 
of  near  3  lb.  and  in  another  of  above  14  lb.  yet  the 
earth  when  dried,  and  weighed  again,  was  fcarce  dimin¬ 
ifhed  at  all  in  its  weight/* 

Vid.  Boyle's  Scept.  Chym.  Part  ii ,p.  114. 

Several  experiments  have  been  fince  made,  which 
confirms  this  opinion. 

Small  fallad  it  is  faid  alfo  may  be  produced  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  which  is  performed  by  fcattering  the  feeds 
on  a  woolen  cloth,  befprinkling  them  often,  expofing 

them  to  the  fun,  placing  them  near  the  fire. - It  is 

but  lately  I  found  out  by  accident  that  they  have  like- 
wife  at  the  British  Museum,  a  mufhroom-flQne,  a  kind 

of 
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Paul  Lucas ,  who  brought  it  from  Egypt,  and  gave  it  to  the  late  Duke  of 
Richmond,  who  prefented  it  to  Sir  H.  Sloane .  If  the  pores  are  choaked  by 
the  roots,  it  may  be  burnt,  and  will  ferve  as  before.  Its  fize  half  as  big. 
N.  B.  A  machine  fhould  be  contrived  at  the  top  to  fupply  it  with  water, 
for  it  empties  itfelf  very  foon. 


2.  This  Zoophyte  *  is  called  by  the 


of  FoJJil,  extremely  curious,  for  laying  it  in  the  earth, 
and  a  little  earth  on  the  top,  thdn  wetting  it  with  water, 
mu/hrooms  will  fhoot  up  in  a  Ihort  time. — As  to  the 
germination  and  fru&ification,  this  is  chiefly  caufed  by 
the  fait,  &c.  which  renders  land  fertile,  as  may  be  feen 
of  all  manner  of  fruits,  &c.  planted  in  thofe  fait  marfhes 
which  flourifli  exceedingly,  for  thofe  falts  working  with 
contrary  falts  in  the  feeds,  exalt  the  principles  of  motion 
and  vegetation,  or  as  the  poet  lays, 

“  All  things  exijl  by  elemental  Jlrife , 

Pope.” 

*  Much  wonder  is  made  of  this  ftrange  Plant-animal, 
and  the  defcription  in  Les  Voyages  de  Jean  Struys,  is 
very  Angular  and  amufing,  which  runs  thus: — “  Pie 
fays  that  this  fuprizing  fruit  has  the  figure  of  a  Lamb , 
with  the  feet,  head ,  and  tail,  of  this  animal  diftinttly 
formed: — Whence  it  is  called  in  the  language  of  the 
country  Bonnarez ,  or  Boraner ;  each  of  which  Mu/covitic 
names  fignifies  little  Lamb.  Plis  fldn  is  covered  with 
a  down  very  white,  and  as  fine  as  lilk  :  The  Tartars 
and  Mufcovites  efteem  it  very  much,  and  the  greater 
part  keep  it  carefully  in  their  houfes,  where  this  author 
has  feen  many.  It  grows  on  a  {talk  of  about  three 
feet  in  height ;  the  place  by  which  it  holds  is  a  fort 
of  navel,  on  which  it  turns  and  bow-s  itfelf  towards  the 
herbs  which  ferve  it  for  nourifhment ;  dying  and  with¬ 
ering  away  as  foon  as  thefe  herbs  fail.  Wolves  love 
it  and  greedily  devour  it,  becaufe  of  its  refemblance 
to  a  Lamb.  All  this  defcription  contains  nothing  hi¬ 
therto  incredible ;  but  what  the  author  adds,  that  this 
plant  has  really  bones,  blood  and  fijh,  wdience  it  is  cal¬ 
led  in  the  country  by  a  Greek  name  Zophyte ,  that  is 
a  Plant- Animal.” 

Vid.  Journal  dcs  Scavans,  July  24,  1681. 

From  this  account  a  great  many  were  inclined  to 
believe  there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  nature,  in  faff,  it 
is  nothing  but  the  root  of  a  plant  much  like  Fern; 
the  branches  are  covered  with  a  fort  of  down  or  mofs 
refembling  wool ;  and  there  are  feven  fhoots,  which 
ferve  to  reprefent  the  four  legs,  horns,  and  tail  of 
the  vegetable  animal,  Thefe  I  imagine  are  cut  by 


Mufcovites,  Little  Lamb. 

TAB.  XVI. 


art  to  make  them  proportionable,  and  allowing  a  lit¬ 
tle  for  the  impofition,  it  forms  a  dole  reprefentation 
of  a  lamb,  as  the  roots  of  the  mandrake  do  that  of 
a  man  or  woman ;  or  fome  forms  we  meet  with  of 
bees,  flies,  dogs,  &c.  in  fome  other  {talks:  In  fliort, 
he  that  has  faith  to  credit  the  vegetable  Lamb,  may 
eafily  believe  any  thing,  and  will  certainly  pafs  for  a 
man  oj  eafy  belief. — Now  as  mod  people  are  too  apt 

IU  tjelicvv;  YeLat  ontllnrc  unritt,  and  CUiifider  it  aS  fiif- 

ficient  authority  if  they  can  fhew  it  in  print ;  I  was 
glad  as  well  for  myfelf  as  for  others,  to  meet  with 
the  real  plant,  to  confute  the  fallacy. 

And  now  we’ll  return,  and  add  this  more  on  ve¬ 
getation. — The  fruitfulncfs  of  feeds  may  likewdfe  be 
promoted  by  various  impregnations,  or  by  being  in- 

fufed  in  feveral  menftrua.  Vid.  Signor  Malphigi. - 

That  the  whole  plant,  like  a  miniature  or  bud  of  a 
rofe,  be  actually  in  the  feed,  artfully  folded  and  won¬ 
derfully  involved,  though  ever  fo  little,  is  without 
doubt.  For  Mr.  Lewenhoek,  my  countryman,  after 
his  minute  obfervations  on  an  orange-kernel,  which 
he  made  to  germinate  in  his  pocket,  &c.  concludes, 
“  Thus  we  fee  how  fmall  a  particle,  no  bigger  than 
a  courfe  particle  of  fand  (as  the  plate  is  reprefented)  is 
increafed  See.  A  plain  demoniiration,  that  the  plant, 
and  all  belonging  to  it,  was  actually  in  the  little 
germ,  its  body,  root,  See.  Philof.  Tranfatt.  No.  287. 

Now  if  we  allow  fome  variations  in  refpeft  of  pro¬ 
portion,  matter,  cSrc.  I  likewife  verily  believe  the 
fame  of  animals,  quadrupedes,  birds,  fifh,  &c.  and  this 
variation  in  proportion,  has  been  wifely  ordered  by 
Providence,  that  every  fpecies  at  its  birth  has  fome 
particular  members  more  perfect  than  others,  becaufe 
nature  direfts  thereby,  and  makes  them  fit  to  ufe  it 
immediately  for  certain  purpofes ;  and  this  is  what 
I  would  call  the  introduction  and  finger  of  nature, 
to  InJlinB  and  Reafoh.  Thofe  animals  for  example, 
ordained  from  the  moment  they  are  born  for  walking, 
fwiming,  eating,  feeing,  hearing,  fmelling.  Sc c.  have 
all  thofe  particular  members  more  compleat  and 
larger  in  proportion  to  other  parts  that  they  have  no 

immediate 
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T  A  B.  XVI. 


jj. 


Nidus  Gelatinus  Cambodienfis ,  or  Soup-Nejl. 


Fig .  1.  r  I  ^HIS  Neft  differs  entirely  from  all  other  bird’s,  (a.)  The  front. 

It  is  a  bird-neft,  or  fwallow’s  neft,  from  Cambodia,  in  the  Eaji - 
Indies ,  and  are  found  in  Cochin-China ;  where  thefe  birds  are  only  feen  at  a 
certain  feafon  of  the  year.  The  fubftance  very  fmall,  refembles  ifing-glafs; 
taftelefs,  clofe,  and  folid.,  without  like  net  work,  commonly  called  Soilp-Neji  ; 
for  being  diffolved  in  warm  water,  it  makes  a  nice  foup;  but  it  is  a  won- 

M  derful 


immediate  occafion  for ;  and  this  is  what  makes  the 
difference  in  proportion  compared  to  the  fame  fpe¬ 
cies  when  they  have  done  growing.  On  the  contrary, 
a  child,  &c.  not  being  intended  to  chew  food  at  its 
birth,  therefore  has  no  teeth,  the  book  of  nature  pre- 
fents  us  innumerable  piftures  in  all  animals.  Sec.  of  this 
kind,  and  a  perfon  who  has  got  the  judgement  and 
eye  of  a  painter,  may  when  he  compares  any  young 
animal,  with  a  full  grown  one,  form  a  judgment  of 
nature’s  intention,  and  who  were  made  for  labour, 
quick  and  continued  motions,  or  what  ufe  men  are  to 
make  of  them  or  not,  and  if  we  add  to  this  the  anat¬ 
omy  of  their  internal  parts,  by  comparing  them  to  each 
other,  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  their  ch  a  rafters, 
and  what  tribe  they  belong  to.  In  fhort,  this  varia¬ 
tion  in  proportion  and  want  of  matter,  and  parts  in 
animals  and  vegetables,  Sec.  takes,  place  by  degrees'; 
and,  there  is  as  much  variation  in  proportion  from 
the  moment  of  its  exiflence,  and  that  of  the  form  at 
its  birth,  as  there  is  between  the  latter  and  the  full 
grown  one ;  now  at  the  moment  of  its  exiflence,  and 
according  to.  their  deflination,  it  performs  various  re¬ 
volutions,  and  folds  ilfelf  afterwards  up  agreeable  to 
the  internal  form  of  its  Uterus,  Egg,  and  Pod.  I  beg 
after  all  this,  and  I  hope  no  perfon  imagines  that  I 
fuppofe-  the  growth  of  vegetables  and  animals  are  a- 
like  in  all  refpefts :  No ;  there  are  fome  variations 
again;  but  the  dpftrine  of  vegetation  in  both  is  built 
on  the  fame  foundation ;  nor  do  I  mean  fuch  kind 
of  lingular  animal  as  the  Frog-filh,  I  will  fuppofe, 


from  Surinam  in  South- America,  which  is  a  /pawned /fi, 
and  makes  a  gradual  progrefs  towards  a  frog:  or  In- 
feft,  which  from  worms  become  flies,  bees,  See.  Yet 
you  will  find  in  all  their  various  difguifes  and  pro- 
greffions,  that  they  all  have  their  variations  in  pro¬ 
portion  and  matter  when  compared  with  a  full  grown 
one  of  their  own  fpecies  ;  and  from  this  we  may  fee 
that  univerfal  refemblance  there  is  in  all  fpecies,  and 
which  fome  have  more  or  lefs  to  each  other :  This 
is  a  faft,  and  I  could  trace  the  human  fpecies  even 
into  an  oyfter,  ftone,  &c.  of  which  I  fhall  here  only 
give  a  flight  fketch,  for  I  have  not  time  to  finifh  it. 
And  firlt,  the  human  body  or  chafafter  may  be  found 
in  the  Blackamoor  tribe,  See.  I  fav  See.  becaufe  there 
is  a  fpecies  of  men  and  women  that  are  laid  to  have 

t 

tails,  fee  Lord  Montboddo ;  thence  in  the  monkey  tribe, 
as  the  Ouran-outang,  See.  From  here  to  quadrupedes 
in  the  dog  tribe,  as  the  bull-dog,  his'  head.  Sec.  ap¬ 
proaches  the  oval  nearer  than  any  other  of  his  fpecies 
I  know.  Now  before  I  go  on  any  further,  I  mult 
obferve  that  in  every  tribe  there  is  a  progrefs,  which 
may  be  followed  as  we  do  the  footfleps,  or  hunters, 
the  flot  or  foot-print  of  a  wild  beaft.  From  the  quad- 
rupedes  we  come  to  the  amphibious  tribe,  as  the  otter 
and  the  manati;  which  terminate  the  link  between 
quadrupedes  and  filh,  and  might  be  called  the  firft  of 
the  one  and  the  lall  of  the  other.  However,  we  will 
not  jump  fo  far  at  once,  but  will  let  the  prickly  tribe 
follow,  as  the  hedge-hog,  &c. — And  now  the  fealed 
and  fhelly  tribe,  as  the  armadillo,  tortoife,  lizard  tribe, 

crocodile. 
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derful  delicious  morceau ,  as  I  have  been  told  by  ladies,  who  think  it  can 
never  be  fufficiently  commended.  “  When  boiled  with  flefti  it  is  excellent 
for  thofe  that  have  weak  ftomachs,  it  being  very  nourifhing.” — See  more  on 
this  fubjeft  in  Churchill's  Collection  of  Voyages ,  voL  i.  p.  46. — The  bird  itfelf  is 
fmall,  of  a  delicate  tafte;  the  neft  is  compofed  of  a  fpumous  matter,  and 
other  gummy  fubftances,  which  they  find  on  the  Sea-fhore.  It  is  not  made 
of  fmall  fifh  bones,  as  fome  will  have :  they  build  in  the  cliffs  of  Rocks 
on  the  Sea-coaft,  and  the  form  of  this  Soup-Nejl  *  is  hemifpherical,  like  thofe 
of  our  fwallows. 


An  Incrujlated  Spary  Bird' s-Ne/l. 

4  )  1  •  1  i  VV  '  w  .  J  ■ 

2.  The  Neft,  (b.)  the  Eggs:  (c.r.)  the  Twigs.  It  was  originally  made  of 
branches,  of  which  fome  remain,  (c.c.)  and  the  whole  incruftated  with  a  fine 

fparkling 


crocodile,  &c.  As  to  the  flying-fquirrel  and  bat  tribe, 
though  they  feem  to  divide,  or  be  a  medium  between 
the  quadrupedes  and  the  birds ;  we  will  rather  clafs 
the  flying-fquirrel  among  the  weafel  tribe ;  and  the 
bat  among  the  rat  tribe.  Thus  we  go  on  gradually 
in  our  own  way,  thence  to  the  bird  tribe ; — then 
thofe  that  fwim, — from  there  to  the  flying  infe&s,  and 
fuch  as  do  not; — From  here  to  the  flielly  fifh,  as  the 
turtle  tribe,  lobfter  and  the  flying  fifh. — The  next  is 
the  fin-fifh  tribe ;  and  the  neareft  in  kin  that  prefents 
itfelf  now,  is  the  Pinna  Marina ,  mufcle,  and  oyfter 
tribe. — And  now  comes  the  coral  tribe. — Thus  we  find 
the  analogical  track  of  the  human  fpecies,  through  all 
thefe  various  tribes,  and  likewife  into  vegetables. — 
Now  from  here  we  mufl  flep  to  the  mineral  and  me¬ 
tal  tribe,  a  little  further  to  the  {tony  tribe,  as  the  load 
ftone,and  earths.  And  now  follows  the  other  elements, 
as  water,  air,  and  laft  of  all  into  that  hot  element  call¬ 
ed  fire. - This  is  the  greateft  diftance  and  difference 

I  could  trace  in  refpeft  of  refemblance  and  character 
between  any  two  beings; — The  above  is  only  the 
fhade,  a  rough  tracing  or  compofition  of  the  creation 
as  I  have  faid,  and  wants  polifhing. — Thus  I  endea¬ 
vour  to  entertain  the  reader  and  myfelf,  and  as  the 
Poet  fings : — 

•  •  *  » 

“  Content  if  my  weak  efforts  ffiould  extend , 

,c  With  artlefs  wreaths  to  deck  amnfement’s  lowers, 
“  To  add  to  Jcience  ev’n  a  fingle  friend , 

M  And  Jlrew  life’s  thorny  path  with  op’ning  flowers" 


This  is  the  oljeH  of  my  whole  purfuit , 

Repaid  if  my  Subscribers  reap  the  fruit. 

*  Soup-Nejlf]  Since  I  wrote  the  above  explanation 
of  the  Soup-Neft.  I  have  met  very  luckily  with  the 
following  account  which  feems  to  me  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  veracity,  viz.  The  fubftance  of  the  Neft  is  made 
out  of  a  particular  part  from  a  large  oyfter,  called  Ke- 
mas,  at  Amboina ;  there  are  fome  Nefts  that  are  very 
white,  and  when  cleaned  of  its  feathers,  &c.  and  boiled 
with  a  black  fowl,  which  is  a  greater  ftrengthener  than 
a  white  one,  it  makes  a  delicious  fine  foup  for  fick 
people.  There  are  feveral  fpecies;  the  brown  Nefts 
are  not  fo  good,  and  the  beft  kind  are  found  in  the 
Molucca  IJlancl,  and  in  Ternate,  where  they  fell  for  a 
ducat,  and  at  Batavia  for  double  that  fum,  but  when 
they  are  fcarce  they  fell  very  dear,  and  fometimes  at  two 
ducats  per  pound.  It  is  made  by  a  fwallow,  and  very 
little  known  on  this  fide  the  world,  which  makes  the 
Neft  alone,  without  the  afliftance  of  any  other ;  in 
fhort,  they  make  many  delicate  difhes  of  it  there. — 
In  refpe£t  to  its  charafter  it  is  not  unlike  our  fwal¬ 
lows,  for  the  bird  is  between  four  and  five  inches 
long :  the  colour  of  the  head  and  back  is  of  a  bluifli 
black ,  but  the  wings  and  tail  a  little  lighter.  They 
have  long  wings  that  hang  over  their  tail,  which  is 
rather  fhort;  the  bill  is  fhort,  thick,  and  roundifh,  of 
a  tranfparent  bluifh  black;  a  little  ,  head,  black  eyes, 
with  a  white  fpot  before  as  big  as  the  eye  itfelf;  the 
belly  white,  and  its  legs  black ;  fhort,  and  thin,  with 

three 
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>  * **  #  * 


iparkling  Spar*,  as  if  comfited  with 
Brunjwic . 

three  toes.  Vid.  F.  Valentyn,  Ocjl.  Indion.  vol.  \\\.  p.  300. 
Who  gives  the  bird  itfelf,  and  as  I  have  no  copies,  and 
his  bird  but  little,  and  indifferently  done,  I  did  not 
think  proper  to  give  it  with  the  above  Ned;  though  the 
author  otherwife  is  very  induflrious,  fenfible,  and  his 

work  the  bed  of  the  kind. - 1  find  people  begin  to  be 

very  fond  of  it,  which  has  induced  a  perfon  in  this  city 
to  advertife  them  for  fale,  though  it  is  imagined  he 
makes  the  Nell  himfelf.  They  fell  at  the  rate  of  three 

guineas  per  pound - The  animal  is  a  bird  of  paffage ; 

and  here  I  mud  crave  the  reader’s  pardon,  to  fay  fome- 
thing  on  the  migration  of  Swallows. — A  friend  of  mine 
in  the  month  of  September ,  five  years  ago,  finding  the 
fwallows  and  fwifts  on  his  country-houfe,  to  warble  more 
than  ufual,  flying  to  and  fro,  took  his  gun  and  Ihot 
one  of  them,  which  on  being  examined,  found  a  great 
many  flies  and  other  infe&s  flicking  fad  on  its  body, 
under  the  wings,  which  we  imagine  they  provide  them- 
felves  with,  as  provifions  for  their  journey  to  Egypt 

and  Ethiopia. - That  thefe  birds  are  very  verminous 

I  know  by  experience ;  but  he  affured  me  they  were 
infefts. — And  I  remember  once  about  thirty-fix  years 
ago,  in  a  walk  from  the  Hague  to  Scheveling,  I  met 
with  an  old  Dutch  failor  who  was  then  a  fifherman  ;  He 
folemnly  proteded  to  me,  that  fome  years  ago  in  draw¬ 
ing  his  net,  when  a  fiftiing,  he  met  with  a  great  many 
fwallows,  motionlefs,  and  adhering  to  one-another  by 
their  feet ;  and  I  find  that  this  is  the  general  opinion, 
of  the  fwallows  retiring  under  water  in  winter,  adhering 
to  the  rocks,  See • 

*  Spar,  is  a  done  or  folid  hard  foflil  of  a  glittering 
appearance,  a  mixed  fubdance  of  chrydal  incorporated 
with  Lac  Lunoe,  mineral,  fiony,  and  other  metalic  matter, 

and  flioots  like  falts  in  fpires,  and  other  figures. - 

**  Not  inflamable,  or  foluble  in  water,  not  flexible,  or 
elaflic  :  not  giving  fire  with  fleel,  readily  calcining  in 


white  fugar*  from  the  Dutchy  of 


a  fmall  fire,  and  fermenting  violently  with  acids,  and 

wholly  foluble  in  them."  Vid.  Da  Cojla,  on  Fojfils. - 

Some  Spars  grow  from  vapours  alone,  whis  is  evident 
from  the  Stalattitce,  or  dony  icicles,  hanging  down  from 
the  roofs  of  our  caverns;  as  I  have  feen,  frequently 
found  in  caves,  grottos,  and  in  the  cliffs  of  rocks,  lead 
mines,  &c.  Thefe  Stalaftites  which  incrudate,  or  line 
the  tops  and  fides  of  caves,  &c.  are  formed  of  exfuda- 
tions  or  extillations  of  petrifying  juices  out  of  the 
neighbouring  rocky  grounds,  as  the  cave  on  the  top  of 

Bredon-hill,  and  Mendip-hills.  Vid.  Mr.  Beaumont. - 

Spar  is  capable  of  being  difolved  either  by  water  or 
vapour,  and  fufpended  imperceptibly  in  either.  Now 
what  is  called  the  growth  and  formation  of  Spar,  there¬ 
fore  is  properly  perhaps  only  the  change  of  place  in 
tne  rubftance,  and  all  thefe  agents,  waters,  and  vapours 
do,  is  only  to  wafh  it  out  of  the  drata  of  earth  in 
which  it  lay  in  fcattered  particles,  and  bring  it  together 
into  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  fiones,  wThere  it  may 
again  feparate  itfelf  and  become  more  pure  and  perfect. 
■ — In  France  they  have  Les  Caves  Goutieres ,  where  the 
water  falling  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  cave  to  the 
ground,  immediately  hardens  into  little  flones,  of  fuch 
figures  as  the  drops  falling,  either  fingly,  or  upon  one- 
another,  chance  to  exhibit.  Another  on  the  top  of 
Bredon-hill ,  in  Worcejlerjhire ;  Elve-Hallt  in  Witherjlack, 

in  Wejlmoreland,  &cc. - As  to  the  Stalactites,  or  drop- 

fiones,  refembling  an  icicle,  they  are  formed  by  incrufl- 
ation,  particularly  in  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire,  &c.  &c. 
I  am  very  glad  to  inform  thofe  that  are  pleafed  to 
perufe  my  notes,  that  a  Spar-mine  has  been  lately 
difeovered  in  Ireland,  for  which  fome  Birmingham 
manufaflurers  have  contrafted,  as  it  is  greatly  fuperior 
to  the  Marquifettee,  both  in  brilliancy  and  hardnefs  ; 
buckles,  combs,  and  other  ornaments,  are  already  made 
of  it,  and  the  gem  is  likely  to  become  very  fafhion- 
able  in  this  kingdom. 
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TAB.  XVII. 

Tali  and  Tejfera ,  or  Dice . 


Fig.  1.  r  8  1 H  R  E  E  Mutton-Bones,  or  Dice*,  of  Lead,  its  form  caft  in  a 
-*■  mold. — 2.  The  real  bone,  or  Nature  itfelf. — 3.  Of  brafs,  being 
the  front,  back,  and  one-fide  view  of  the  Huckle-bone,  called  Talus .  I  thought 
it  of  no  great  confequence  to  give  the  fourth  view  of  this  bone. 

4.  A  Tetotum,  of  green  jafper,  higheft  number  XIV,  in  Roman  Chara&ers. 

5.  A  fmall  curious  Die  of  brafs,  higheft  number  XII.  the  form  of  each 
furface  pentangular,  or  five  corners. 


6.  Of  crimfon  agate,  higheft  number  6.  Our  Die  is  a  copy  from  this. 

7.  Of 


*  Dice.)  Many  of  thefe  Dice  like  other  antiquities, 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  were  loft  or  dropped  by  the  foldiers,  &c.  who  ferved 

under  different  monarchs.' - Tali,  Teffera,  or  Dies, 

among  the  ancients  were  curioufly  wrought  in  ivory, 
Vid.  Mart.  1.  13.  and  fometimes  among  the  great  people 
of  gold,  and  of  beautiful  wood.  Phn.  1.  16.  While  I 
was  bufy  in  defigning  thefe  ancient  Dice,  and  turning 
them  with  attention,  that  which  {truck  me  moft  was  the 
difpofition  of  their  numbers,  i.  e.  the  fortunate  and 
unfortunate  chance,  are  always  difpofed  oppofite  to 
each  other;  fuppofe  fix  is  caft,  one  will  be  at  the 
bottom,  and  if  you  count  the  top  and  bottom  toge¬ 
ther,  it  will  always  make  feven,  and  fo  of  the  reft  of 
the  remaining  numbers.  We  have  this  further  remark 
on  Dice,  which  is:  that  they  fhould  be  a  true  fquare, 
and  all  the  angles  cut  as  keen  as  poffible,  and  the  num¬ 
bers  difpofed  according  to  the  above  plan  ol  feven. 

I  always  endeavour  to  entertain  the  reader,  efpecially 
when  my  demonftrations  are  fhort,  as  we  commonly 
do  when  our  friends  pav  us  an  unexpefted  vifit  after 
dinner,  and  thus  begin  with  the  Teffera,  which  fignifieth 
a  Die :  though  here  we  muft  note  that  the  word  Alea, 


a  Die,  is  a  general  word,  applied  equally  both  to  the 
Teffera  and  the  Tali,  to  denote  the  uncertainty  of  both 
games,  which  the  ancients  diverted  themfelves  with. — 
Talus,  an  huckle-bone,  fuch  wherewith  children  play 
in  various  countries  at  cockle,  and  Teffera  properly 
fignifieth  a  Die. 

The  authors  that  I  have  confulted,  differ  fo  much 
that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  form  a  right  judgment  in 
determining  the  feveral  chances  in  the  plays ;  either  to 

the  Tali  or  Teffera,  among  the  ancients. - And  firft 

they  ufed  more  Tali  in  their  plays  than  they  did  Teffera. 
from  that  verfe : — “  Non  fum  talorum  numero  tejjera 
Mart.  14.  Epig.  15. 

Ccelius  Rhodiginus ,  fpeaks  more  diftinflly,  faying  that 
in  their  play,  they  ufcd  three  Teffera,  but  four  Tali. 

Cal.  Rhod.  1.  20,  c.  27. - The  feveral  chances  which 

I  read  of  are  thefe,  and  firft  the  unfortunate  chance  in 
the  Tali,  was  commonly  called  Canis,  or  Canicula 
or  Chius,  the  moft  fortunate  chance,  Venus  or  Ba- 
filicus. 
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7.  Of  Ivory,  higheft  number  6;  the  hole  through  No.  2,  and  5,  different 
from  Montfaucon' s,  which  is  in  No.  4.  This  hole  was,  perhaps,  intended  to 
fhew  the  Die  being  an  horieft  one,  and  no  Quickfilver  in  it,  and  what 

is  called  a  loaded  Die,  as  fome  profeffed  Gamblers  do,  and  who  cut  with 

a  file  the  angles,  that  the  Die  may  fall  according  to  the  number  they 

want.  It  may  ferve  likewife  to  wear  on  the  breaft  of  thofe  mailers,  who 

decide  difputes  at  thofe  meetings  and  games,  in  which  Dice  are  ufed. 


8.  Of  Chryftal,  being  a  true  and  honed  Die;  I  call  it  fo  becaufe  one 
may  fee  through  its  fubdance,  and  in  which  there  can  be  no  deceit. 

9.  Of  a  dark  green  agate,  highed  number  12;  befides  the  various  num¬ 
bers,  I  found  the  following  Roman  letters,  viz.  LS.  SZ.  NG.  TA.  ND.  NH. 
thefe  are  a  compound,  and  may  ferve  for  a  Die,  a  Tetotum,  or  both  to¬ 
gether;  the  two  letters  may  dand  as  our  fingle  letters  on  modern  Tetotums, 


where  A.  dands  for  all,  T.  for  take, 
fquares  and  triangles,  which  are  very 
joined  together. 


The  manner  of  their  play,  both  in  their  dice,  and 
cockle-bones,  was  calling  them  on  a  palmwood  board, 
and  out  of  a  narrow-mouth  veflel,  that  there  might  be 
fair  play ;  this  veflel,  Perjius  calls  Orca,  and  defcribes 
it  to  have  a  narrow  mouth  and  a  ftraight  neck.  Horace 
applied  it  to  the  Tali,  Satyr,  y  .1.  2.  Mitterit  in  Prygum, 

Talos. - Horace’s  Pyrgus  feems  to  be  of  the  like  form 

with  Perjius  s  Orca.  Lud.  Smids ,  M.  D.  in  hi^  anno, 
tations  on  A.  Valentyns  Ovid,  has  delivered  his  opinion 
touching  thefe  plays,  thus:  That  the  Tali  or  Cockle- 
bones,  had  but  four  faces  or  fides,  and  therefore  yielded 
only  four  chances,  and  no  more; — the  firft  is  called 
Canis  or  Canicula,  in  Englijh  a  dog-chance,  likewife 
afs;  vulture,  anfwering  to  our  ace  ;  this  being  the  word 
throw  of  all ;  the  fecond  oppofite  unto  it  they  termed 
Venus,  or  Bafilicus,  counted  a  very  fortunate  cad,  and 
is  feven,  which  may  dand  for  our  Sice,  the  third  bore 
the  name  of  Chius,  proportioned  to  Trey  with  us  ;  and 
the  fourth  Senio,  which  is  likewife  a  good  throw,  and 
is  as  much  as  a  Quartre.  Now  it  mud  be  obferved 
in  thefe  Tali,  there  is  no  chance  of  Deaur,  or  Cinque. 

Vid.  his  Anot.  on  Ovid,  de  art  Amand.  1.  2. - Venus,  or 

Bafilicus  was  counted  the  mod  fortunate  chance.  Now 
if  we  compare  Horace  and  Plautus ,  who  both  mention 
the  old  cuflom  of  throwing  thefe  coclde-bones  at  their 
feafls,  for  the  choice  of  their  Modiperator,  or  mailer 


&c.  Its  form  cofifts  of  18  different 
remarkable;  the  ND.  and  NH.  were 

N  10.  Of 

of  the  fead,  and  which  fhould  prefcribe  laws  for  drink¬ 
ing  to  the  whole  company. 

Venus  Arhitrium - 

Dicet  bibendi.  Saith  Horace. 

Jaclo  Bafilicum ,  propino  magnum  poculum. 

Saith  Plan.  Curcul.  And  why  may  not  this  cad  be 
judly  termed  Bafilicus,  feeing  the  Modiperator  hereby 
defigned,  was  by  the  Grecians  not  only  called 
but  alfo  dxtnXevs  king,  prince,  or  chief  commander  at 
the  table  ?  This  cad  was  then  thought  to  be  thrown, 
when  all  four  cockle-bones  appeared  not  one  like  the 
other,  but  all  with  different  faces,  [a)  Venus  conjurgebat 
ex  talis  quator  jatfatis  ubi  diver/am  omnes  oflendijjent facicm: 
with  whom  accordetb,  ( b )  Turnebus :  Venus  erat,  cum  nul- 
lus  eodem  vultu  Jlabat  talus.  Hercules  was  alfo  a  lucky 
throw,  but  whether  the  fame  as  Venus,  I  have  not  yet 

learned. - The  games  with  the  TeJJera,  I  make  no 

doubt  were  many :  one  game  there  may  feem  to  have 
been  in  ufe,  where  the  jud  number  of  eight,  fhew  it 
to  have  been  the  chief  cad,  it  was  called  Stechichorius 
JaElus,  or  Stechicliorias  numerus.  Vid.  Ccel.  Rhod.  1.  xx. 
c.  27.  The  game  Euripides,  as  I  take  it,  much  refem- 
bling  that  in  ufe  with  us,  called  One  and  Thirty  :  the 
number  of  that  game  was  forty.  Vid.  Cxi.  Rhodigi.  1. 
xx.  c.  17. - They  played  not  with  a  fingle  Die,  but 


(a)  Coel.  Rhod.  20.  c.  27. — ( b )  Turneb.  adv.  1.  5.  c.  6. 


with 
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10.  Of  Ivory,  perhaps  belongs  to  their  Chefs-board  *,  or  a  kind  of  Die; 
its  ufe  is  difficult  to  explain.  I  found  a  hole  in  the  centre,  at  the  bottom, 
and  might  have  ferved  for  a  Tetotum.  Upper  “part,  the  two  fides  convex, 


the  other  two  concave. 

with  three,  as  we  ufe  in  pafTage,  as  I  mentioned  before 
whence  their  chance  might  have  their  name,  not  from 
the  number  in  each  feveral  Die,  but  from  them  all 
being  call. 

In  their  common  game,  the  moll  fortunate  throw 
is  thought  to  have  been  three  Sices,  we  call  it  in  PafTage 
a  royal  pafs,  whence  it  was  commonly  called  Senio ; — 
“  Quid  dexter  Senio  ferret  feire  erat  in  votis,  damnofa 
canicula  quanta  Redderet,  augujlce  collo  non  Jallier  orcce.” 

Pcrf  Sat.  iii. - Which  one  place  of  Perfius,  gives 

light  to  this  in  three  things; — Firft,  that  the  winning 
call  was  called  Senio;  and  if  you  make  Bafilicus,  a  term 
common  both  to  Dice  and  Cockle-bones,  as  Venus  is 
we  may  fitly  render  it  a  royal  pafs. — Secondly,  the 
loofing  call,  Canis  or  Canicula,  in  Englijh  a  dog  chance. 
Thirdly,  the  manner  of  their  play,  both  in  their  Dice 
and  Cockle-tones,  was  by  calling  their  Dice  and  Cockle- 
hones  out  of  the  Orca,  a  machine  very  much  like  the 

Dice-box,  well  known  to  our  gamelters. - The  chief 

call  as  I  faid,  was  thought  to  be  when  three  Sices  ap¬ 
peared  ;  which  opinion  is  ftrengthened  by  the  common 
proverb,  “  Aut  ires  fex,  aut  tres  trejfera .”  i.  e.  Either 
three  Sices ,  or  three  Aces ;  and  the  firft  of  thefe  being 
the  bell  the  other  the  worft  chance  in  the  Dice,  the 
proverb  fignifies  thus  much,  I  will  put  all  to  the  hazard, 
I  will  win  or  loofe  all.  —  Erajmus  remarks,  that  as  often 
as  an  Ace  happened  to  be  thrown  together  with  a  Sice, 
fo  that  Senio  and  Canicula  appeared  together  at  one 
throw,  it  was  a  loofing  call,  Erafm.  Adag.  Chius  ad 

Coum. - Suetonius  is  clear  in  the  proof  hereof,  if  for 

Aut  we  fubllitute  Et,  which  unlefs  we  do,  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty,  to  make  a  congruity  of  fenfe, 
his  words  are  “  Talis  enim  jaclatis,  ut  quejg’ .  Canem 
aut  Jenionem  miferat  in  Jingulos  talos,  Jingulos  denarios  in 
Medium  con/errebat,  quos  iollebat  univerjos  qui  Venerem 

jecerat.” — Turn  Aut  into  Et,  the  fenfe  is  obvious; - 

Look,  w7ho  threw  an  Ace  and  Sice  together,  for  every 
Die  he  llaked  and  laid  to  Hake  a  Diner e:  which  he  took 
up  and  fwept  all  clean,  whofe  luck  it  was  to  throw7  Ve¬ 
nus, - Before  we  have  done  with  the  game,  it  will  not 

it  amifs  to  recall  to  the  memory  offome,  that  the  word 
TeJJera  has  likewife  four  remarkable  fignifications ;  (c) 
l.  TeJJera  Militaris ,  or  watch-word  among  the  foldiers 
in  the  camp,  (d)  2.  TeJJera  Frumentaria,  a  certain 

(c)  Alex,  ab  alex.  1.  3.  c.  2. — [d]  Suet.  Aug.  c.  40. 
hec  jam  Prrhus  faftavit. 


ticket  at  the  tendering  whereof,  the  poof  received 
monthly  diftributions  of  corn.  3.  TeJJera  Nummaria, 
tickets  on  which  they  received  money;  and  4.  TeJJera 
Hofpitalis ,  ticket's  as  ferved  among  friends,  to  maintain 
friendfhip  and  folicit  hofpitality  ;  but  thefe  wrere  ufually 
cut  in  two,  and  mutually  accepted,  and  for  their  pof- 
terity ;  as  for  the  derivation  of  the  adage  ;  Tejferam 
Hojpitii  confregit,  i.  e.  he  has  broken  the  league  of  hof¬ 
pitality,  was  when  entertainment  was  craved  and  refufed. 

* 

*  Chefs-board,  or  Lairunculus.)  a  little  thief,  or  robber ; 
and  fecondly  in  a  borrowed  fenfe,  it  fignifies  the  table¬ 
men,  or  chefs-men;  becaufe  this  game  hath  the  exprefs 
form  and  reprefentation  of  a  war,  or  battle,  fought 
between  two  armies;  infomuch  that  (t)  Pyrrhus,  king 
of  Epyre,  being  Ikilful  in  plotting  liratagems,  firft 
taught  his  foldiers  the  art  of  projefting,  by  plays  and 
reprefentations  thereof  in  the  table-men.  Some  are 
of  opinion  that  it  was  firft  invented  at  the  liege  of  Troy 
by  Palamedcs,  that  he  might  keep  his  foldiers  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  order,  allowed  them  this  kind  of  recreation,  whence 
thefe  Chefs-men  are  fometimes  called  Palamediai  Calculi ; 
they  were  made  fometimes  of  w7ax,  fometimes  of  glafs, 
fometimes  of  other  matter.  The  game  feemeth  to  be 
the  very  fame  with  that  which  we  call  Chefs . — The  ill 
ufe  made  of  Dice  and  gaming  in  our  days  is  fo  dreadful 
a  vice,  efpecially  in  thofe  who  are  entrufted  with  the 
liberties  and  properties  of  iheir  fellow  fubjefts,  that  is 
well  deferves  to  be  publicly  expofed,  and  lalhed  with 
the  utmoft  horror  and  indignation :  among  my  notes  I 
find  in  1771,  that  a  noble  earl  one  night  threw  only 
three  calls  at  hazard  Handing,  at  a  houfe  near  St.  James’s, 
the  firft  for  one  thoufand  guineas,  which  he  loft,  the 
fecond  double  or  quit,  which  he  likewife  loft,  and  the 
third  for  four  .thoufand  or  nothing,  which  he  at  laft 

won,  and  left  off  immediately. - Another  I  have  in 

1772,  on  card  playing,  which  is  made  fo  much  the 
bufinefs  of  life  amongft  all  orders  of  men,  that  a  cler¬ 
gyman,  within  a  few  miles  of  town,  boafted  that  he  an- 
nualy  paid  his  curate  with  the  money  got  by  playing  at 
Quadrille  in  private  familes.  I  do  not  mention  this 
from  having  an  animofity  againft  the  clergy,  neither 
that  they  ffiould  not  play,  only  above  all  things  I  would 
recommend  to  fome  not  to  fivear  when  they  lofe. 

— (/(  Donat,  in  Teren.  Fun.  Aft.  4.  fc.  7.  ad  illud.  Idem 
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TAB.  XVIII 


Amulets ,  or  Charms . 

Fig .  1.  4.  A  R-E  two  Druidic  Amulets*,  their  fubftance  enameH’d  glafs, 

Fm.  the  firft  Fig  l.  white,  and  a  little  concave  in  its  cen¬ 
tre,  whence  flourifhing  parts  refembling  a  flower  in  crimfon;  the  fecond, 
or  Fig.  4.  black,  with  white  foliages  circumvolved  like  a  fnake,  or  volute, 
creafed  from  its  centre  in  various  divifions;  thefe  were  prefented  to  the 
British  Museum,  by  Jacob  Bell ,  a  Quaker. 


Fig.  2.  and  3.  Are  f  Ithyphalliques, 


“  What  age  fo  targe  a  crop  of  Vices  lore  P 
“  Or  when  was  Avarice  extended  more  ? 
u  When  were  the  Dice  with  more  profujion  thrown  ? 
“  The  well-fill’ d  fob  not  emptied  now  alone  ; 

“  But  Gameflers  for  whole  Patrimonies  play : 

“  The  Steward  bring  the  Deeds,  which  mujl  convey 
“  The  lofl  EJlate :  What  more  than  Madnefs  reigns, 
“  When  one  fiort  fitting  many  Hundred  drains  j 
“  And  not  enough  is  left  them  to  fupply, 

Board-wages ,  or  a  Footmans  Livery .“ 

Thus  we  fee  a  ftriking  likenefs,  accompanied  with  a 
well-chofen  mafs  of  light  and  fhade  of  a  gamefter,  who 
is  mad  enough  to  commit  his  all  to  the  chance  of  a  Die, 
and  who  wantonly  has  reduced  himfelf  to  a  Morfel  of 
Bread. 

*  Amulets.)  So  called  from  Amuletum,  Amolimen- 
tum;  of  to  remove,  or  drive  away.  Some  again  think 
from  Amula,  a  fmall  veflel  with  luftral  water  in  it,  an¬ 
ciently  carried  in  the  pocket  by  the  Romans ,  for  the 
fake  of  purification  and  expiation.  All  thefe  Amulets 
are  numerous,  moft  of  them  in  form  of  beads.  See.  their 
fubftance  vitrifyed  earth,  as  glafs,  fome  ivory,  others 
are  deers  horns,  bones,  &c.  Some  again  of  precious 
ftones,  chryftals  of  different  fizes  and  forms,  with  vari¬ 


Fig,  2.  a  fhell  with  a  filvcr  eye  and 


ous  coloured  ornaments,  fufpended  from  the  neck; 
their  ufe,  as  prefervatives  when  at  war  or  at  law :  for 
various  difeafes,  witchcraft,  unforefeen  accidents,  and 
as  guardians  of  the  manes,  many  of  them  aferibed,  and 
confound  with  thofe  of  the  Bardi  and  Di'uids:  the  two 
here  reprefented,  and  the  Glain  Nidr,  fnake  ftones,  or 
adderbeads,  I  fuppofe  to  be  real  Amulets  of  the  Druids. 
— Thefe  Druids  were  the  priefts  and  philofophers  of  the 
ancient  Britons  and  Gauls.  They  were  divided  into  fc- 
veral  claffes  or  branches ;  and  according  to  Strabo,  who 
only  diftinguifhes  three  kinds :  Bardi,  Vates,  and  Druids. 
The  Bardi  were  the  Poets;  the  Vates  were  the  Priefts  and 
Naturalifts;  and  theDnzzdsbefides  the  ftudy  of  Nature,  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  to  Morality.  They  held  the  Mifletoe  in 
fingular  veneration.  Pliny  relates  the  ceremony  where¬ 
with  they  gathered  it  every  year,  1.  xvi.  c.  44.  And 
never  facrificed  but  under  the  oak.  They  placed  a  world 
of  confidence  in  ferpents  eggs,  gathered  after  a  peculiar 
manner,  and  under  a  certain  difpofition  of  the  moon 
and  imagined  them  effeQual  means  for  gaining  of  law 
fuits,  and  procuring  the  good  graces  of  princes,  <S:c. 
Hence  fays  Pliny ,  Mercury’s  wand  or  Caduceus,  with  the 
two  ferpents  interwoven,  has  been  affirmed  as  a  fymbol 
of  peace. — They  facrificed  men  to  Mercury,  according 
to  Suetonius ,  which  cuftom  was  condemned  by  Augufius ; 
and  punifhed  and  abolifhed  by  Tiberius  and  Claudius. — 

Vid 
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the  third  Fig.  an  Ivory  Hand,  with  a  filver  ribband,  a  filk  purple  loop,  both 
difpofed  to  ferve  for  Amulets. 

Fig.  5.  A  Round  Chryftal  Ball*,  exceedingly  brilliant,  very  often  found  in 
Sepulchres ,  likewife  an  Amulet. 


Vid.  Ccefar  and  Mela.  Lib.  iii,  c.  2.  This  account  will 
give  my  reader  the  true  charafter  of  the  fuperftitious 
follies  of  the  Druids  of  this  famous  Ifland  and  France ; 
and  in  their  knowledge  and  confidence,  (unto  ancient 
records)  they  were  fo  completely  verfed ;  that  they  might 
have  taught  Perfia,  nay  the  Globe  itfelf  in  Amulets. 
From  thefe  Druids  Infignia,  as  Pliny  {tiles  them,  we  may 
fee  how  fuperftitious  the  Romans  were  according  to  his 
account,  we  find  (for  I  am  able  upon  my  own  know¬ 
ledge  to  vouch,  fays  Pliny )  that  the  Emperor  Claudius 
commanded  a  Roman  Knight,  defcended  from  the  Vo- 
contians ,  to  be  killed  for  no  other  reafon  in  the  whole 
world,  but  becaufe  he  carried  one  of  thofe  ferpents 
eggs  in  his  bofom,  at  the  time  he  pleaded  his  caufe 

before  him  in  court.  Plin.  L.  29.  p.  354. - For 

a  further  account  of  the  Druids ,  fee  Poland ,  Valiancy , 
Rowland’s  Mona-Antiqua . 

*  Ithyphnllica,  or  Ithyfihalliques.)  By  the  French  called 
Pucillage,  worn  by  young  men.  Sc c.  on  their  watches  as 
a  trinket;  the  hand  an  emblem  of  fecundity,  called  Fica; 
the  ladies  in  Italy  wear  them  on  their  hair,  as  ornaments, 
thefe  formed  ivory  ones  are  faid  to  be  worn  by  married 
women,  but  when  the  thumb  is  hit  by  the  fingers,  it  de¬ 
notes  virginity.  Such  a  one  was  prefented  by  a  nun  to 
one  of  my  friends  in  his  travels  through  Italy. 

*  Chryftal  Balls.)  Are  often  found  in  fepulchres,  with 
a  variety  of  other  gems,  &c,  which  they  left  with  the 
dead,  as  guardians  of  the  manes,  (fpirits)  Vid.  Montfau- 
con,  Monumens  de  la  Monarchic  Francoife.  Tom.  1 .  p.  15. 
where  the  reader  will  find  in  the  monument  of  Childer- 
ick,  a  globe  of  Chryftal,  and  in  the  urn  of  another 
fepulchre,  was  found  no  lefs  than  twenty  balls  of  Chryf¬ 
tal. — Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  his  Hydriotaphia,  or  urn- 
burial,  c.  a.  p.  9.  Takes  notice  of  a  Roman  urn  pre- 
ferved  by  Cardinal  Farnefe ,  wherein  was  found,  a 
Chryftal  ball  and  fix  nuts  of  Chryftal,  three  glaffes, 
two  fpoons;  befides  a  great  number  of  gems  with 
heads  of  gods  and  goddefles,  an  ape  in  agat,  a  grafs- 
hopper  and  an  elephant  in  amber.— And  in  two  other 
urns,  a  kind  of  opal  “  in  each,  one  yet  maintaining 

a  bluifh  colour.” - Some  of  thefe  things  are  to  be 

looked  on  as  treafures  dear  to  them,  and  in  which  they 
delighted,  or  as  a  farewell  by  the  relations,  as  not  being 
defirous  of  feeing  thofe  things  after  death,  to  prevent 


grief,  or  to  preferve  them  for  future  ages ;  or  for  ufe 
into  the  other  world,  according  to  antiquity  and  their 

fuperftition. - Precious  gems  were  likewife  ufed  as 

Amulets,  for  according  to  Chijlet ,  the  whole  Eajl  wore 
a  kind  of  jafper  for  this  purpofe.  Pitife  Lex.  Ant.  t.  i. 
p.  go.  But  the  medicinal  amulets  which  operate  by 
effluvia,  odours,  &c.  are  of  another  clafs,  fuch  as  com¬ 
pounds  of  poifons,  ufed  as  prefervatives  againft  the 
plague,  or  veftels  of  effence,  worn  by  hyfterical  women 
on  their  breads, medicinal  or  other  fubftances  fixed  to  men, 
brutes,  or  even  plants,  as  a  prefervative  from  peculiar 
difeafes,  dangers,  See.  thefe  are  not  properly  Amulets 
of  magic  charms,  but  as  having  certain  fecret  phyfical 
influence.  Laftly.  Amulets  are  now  very  much  fallen 
from  the  great  eftablilhed  charafter  they  had  in  ancient 
times ;  and  well  they  may,  for  in  this  enlighted  time 
what  natural  effefts  can  reafonably  be  expefted,  when 
to  prevent  the  Ephialtes  or  Night-mare ,  we  hang  up  a 
hollow  ftone  in  our  {tables  and-bed-chambers,  (as  I  have 
feen  lately  a  hollow  flint  ftone  in  a  great  perfon’s  houfe) 
when  for  warts,  we  rub  our  hands  before  the  moon,  or 
commit  maculated  parts  unto  the  touch  of  the  dead, 
which  I  faw  fome  years  ago  at  Tyburn ;  the  wearing  of 
a  little  mutton-bone  for  the  cramp,  or  laftly  againft  agues 
we  ufe  the  chips  of  a  gallows,  and  places  of  execution, 
a  croud  of  thefe  are  yet  in  being  among  the  credulous 
and  fuperftitious  Chrijlians .  Vid.  for  Egyptian  Roman 
Amulets.  Tab.  xvi.  ^ 

If  we  take  a  review  or  call  up,  the  fum  total  of  the 
magic  Amulets,  we  look  on  them  in  no  other  light  than 
a  cloak  of  impofitions  of  the  ancient  crafty  Druids. — 
And  to  which  the  old  relifts  now  a-days  bear  a  great 
refemblance,  a  few  of  which,  along  with  the  manner 
of  living  with  the  monks  I’ll  oblige  the  reader  with : 
fuch  as  the  paring  of  St.  Edmund’s  nails ;  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury’s,  penknife  and  books ;  and  divers  fculls, 
(perhaps  pick’d  up  under  the  gallows)  for  the  head-ach  ; 
pieces  of  the  holy  crofs,  able  to  make  a  whole  crofs : 
other  relicks,  for  rain,  for  avoiding  the  weeds  grow¬ 
ing  in  corn,  &c.  The  following  is  a  fine  pifturefque 
letter,  copied  from  the  original,  written  by  Dr.  R. 
Layton,  and  other  vifitors  of  the  religious  houfes;  to 
Lord  Cromwell ,  about  the  year  1537,  preferved  among 
Mr.  Dodfworth’s  Colleftions,  in  the  Bodleian  Li¬ 
brary. 

4 
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TAB.  XIX. 

Calculi ,  Stones. 


Fig.l.  A  Calculus *  with  a  Silver  Bodkin,  (a. a.)  its  generally  fuppofed 
**■  ^  that  the  lady  had  an  obflru£tion  in  the  urinary  paffage  ; 
fhe  made  ufe  of  the  Bodkin,  ( to  remove  it )  which  by  fome  accident 
flipt  and  remained  in  the  bladder;  the  Hony  fubflance  forming  itfelf  gra¬ 
dually  Stratum  Super-Jiratum  round  it. - The  fame  cafe  happened  to  a 

woman,  who  made  ufe  of  a  large  nail;  the  ftone  and  nail  may  be 
feen  at  a  friend’s  of  mine. — • — I  have  feen  likewife  a  bougie  which  by 
fome  accident  broke  in  the  vefica,  with  a  Calculus  round  it;  and  I  have 
drawn  one,  where  the  Nucleus  was  a  large  Hocking  needle;  which  had  been  fwal- 
4owed,  and  by  the  mufcular  motion,  and  different  attitudes,  had  worked  itfelf 
into  the  bladder ;  which  needle,  had  it  been  a  pin,  would  not  have  wandered 
fo  far,  becaufe  the  head  of  the  pin  wonld  have  ftuck  and  Hop’d  it  from  going 

O  any 


t{  Pleafieth  it  your  worfhip,  to  underftand  that  yef- 
tcrnight  we  came  from  Glajlonbury  to  Brijlow,  I  here 
fend  you  for  relicks  two  flowers,  wrapped  up  in  black 
farcenet,  that  on  Chriftmas-evcn,  (flora  ipfa  qua  Chriltus 
natus  fuerat)  will  fpring,  and  burgen,  and  bear  flowers. 
Ye  fhall  alfo  receive  a  bag  of  relicks,  wherein  ye  fhall 
fee  ftrange  things ;  as  God’s  coat,  our  Lady’s  fmock, 
part  of  God's  fupper  in  coena  Domini,  pars  pdrae  fupea 
quam  natus  erat  Jefus  in  Bethlehem ;  belike  Bethlehem , 
affords  plenty  of  flone.  Thefe  are  all  of  Maiden-Brad- 
ley  ;  whereof  is  a  holy  father  priour,  who  hath  but  fix 
children,  and  but  one  daughter  married  yet  of  the  goods 
of  the  monaftery,  but  milling  fhortlie  to  marrie  the 

reft  :  His  fons  be  tall  men,  waiting  upon  him. - He 

thanks  God  he  never  meddled  with  married  women, 
but  all  with  maidens,  faireft  that  could  be  gotten,  and 
always  married  them  right  well.  The  Pope,  confidering 
his  fragilitie,  gave  him  his  licence  to  keep  a  whore  ; 
and  he  has  good  writing,  fub  plumbo,  to  difeharge  his 
confidence,  and  to  chufe  Mr.  Underhill  to  be  his  ghoftly 
father,  and  he  to  give  him  plcnam  remijfionem.  I  fend 
you  alio  our  lady’s  girdle  of  Bruton ,  red  hike,  a  folemn 
relick,  font  to  women  in  travail ;  Mary  Magdalen’s  gir¬ 


dle,  which  Matilda  the  empi'efs,  founder  of  Fairley,  gave 
wdth  them,  as  fayeth  the  holy  father  of  Fairley. — I  have 
erodes  of  filver  and  gold.  Sir,  which  I  fend  you  not 
now.  becaufe  I  have  more  to  be  delivered  this  night 
by  the  prior  of  Maiden- Bradley.  There  is  nothing  not¬ 
able  ;  the  bretheren  be  kept  fo  ftreight,  that  they  can¬ 
not  offend ;  but  fain  they  would  if  the  might,  as  they 
confefs,  and  fuch  fault  is  not  in  them. 

From  St.  Avjlins,  R  Layton.’'' 

without  Brijlol. 

^  4  J*  . 

t 

“  My  Jingular  good  Lord,  & c. 

“  AS  touching  the  Abbot  of  Bury,  nothing  fufpeft 
as  touching  his  living;  but  it  was  detefted  he  lay  much 
forth  at  Granges,  and  fpent  much  money  at  playing  at 
cards  and  dice. — It  is  confefted  and  proved,  that  there 
was  here  fuch  frequence  of  women  comynand  reft>ityn, 
as  to  no  place  more. — Among  the  relicks  are  found  the 
coles  St.  Laurence  was  rolled  withal ;  the - 

*  Calculus.)  I  was  never  fo  happy  as  to  know  the 
true  caufe,  but  I  have  been  informed  fince,  that :  the 

lady 
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any  further _ Perhaps  what  we  have  juft  advanced,  is  the  moft  natural 

fuppofition.  The  Vagina  has  no  communication  with  the  bladder,  nor  would 
the  hone  have  been  formed  in  that  place  if  it  had  lain  there  for  a  century, 
or  ever  fo  long;  is  there  any  probability  of  the  bodkin  working  itfelf  into  the 
bladder,  if  one  confiders  the  place,  its  fize,  and  form? 

-  ■  -  -  •  r  *  >  ■ 

2.  An  Eajl  India  Bezoar  Nut,  which  rattles  like  an  eagle  hone,  See .  of  a 
black  purple  colour,  like  coagulated  blood,  mixed  with  what  painters  call 
brown  pink,  very  beautifully  polilhed,  with  a  mark  or  creafe  through  its 
centre,  and  fo  bright  and  mirror  like,  that  it  refle&ed  the  images  all 
round  it. 

,  '  * ,.  •  t  •  *  r  ’  t  *  N  *  Vf  I?  ,  ,  ,  A 

3.  A  Monkey’s  Bezoar*,  or  true  Eajl  India  Bezoar,  very  much  refembling 
one  from  the  goat,  of  an  oblong  fhape,  broke  in  two,  with  a  long  ftraw,  (c.) 

or 

Jj  Vi  ..  J  ^  W  '  ■  ''-**'-->**  -  '*  Vi 


lady  had  a  ftone  in  her.  vefica,  which  by  its  weight, 
or  gravity,  lay  on  the  hole  or  paffage,  in  the  bottom 
of  the  bladder ;  thereby  hindering  the  difeharge  of 
urine;  fhe  frequently  made  ufe  of  the  bodkin  to  eafe 
herfelf,  which  at  laft  by  chance,  got  into  the  vefica; 
and  round  which  the  ftone  was  formed.  For  whatever 
gets  into  the  bladder,  there  is  always  a  concrete  fub- 
ftance  which  forms  itfelf  round  it,  as  may  be  feen  from 
this  and  the  above  cafes.  The  Calculus,  fignifies  literal¬ 
ly  a  little  pebble ;  thefe  (tones  and  other  cruftations  are 
found  not  only  in  the  bladder  and  kidneys,  but  alfo  in 
the  pituiary  du&s,  of  the  brain,  liver,  lungs,  ftomach, 
inteftines,  and  joints  of  the  hands  and  feet.  In  the 
Phil.  TranJ.  we  meet  with  accounts  of  (tones  in  the 
pineal  gland,  the  heart,  gall-bladder,  womb,  &c.  all 
of  a  variety  of  fhapes. — Perhaps  there  nevci  was  a 
painter  who  has  drawn  fo  many,  nor  has  feen  more  of 
them,  than  myfelf.  The  generation  of  (tones  is  per¬ 
haps  owing  to  the  volatile  Fait s  of  urine,  which  will  co¬ 
agulate  fpirits  of  wine  ;  and  thus  the  (tones  or  calculofe 
concretions  in  the  kidney  or  bladder  may  be  produced. 

The  cure  of  the  ftone  is  either,  1.  By  a  liquor,  or 
menftruum,  that  will  difolve  or  feparate  the  concrete 
fubftance,  fo  that  it  may  be  difeharged  piece-meal; 
there  are  men  and  menftruas  as  can  diflolve  the  ftone  ; 
but  the  Query  is  how  to  convey  thefe  into  the  bladder, 
without  hurting  the  various  parts,  and  tranfition,  thro' 
which  it  muft  pafs  before  it  gets  into  the  bladder.  2.  Is 
by  enlarging  the  capacity  of  the  veflels :  or  3.  By  the 
operation  of  cutting.— The  moft  noted  Lithonthripic, 


are  Daffy’s  Elixer,  Tippings  Liquor,  Rogers’ s  Powder^ 
Tulpins  Medicine,  Mrs.  Stephens's  Dilfolvent,  &c. — 
Deckers  recommends  calcined  egg-ftiells  as  excellent  in 
all  fupreffions  of  urine ;  Hamilton  Linfeed-oil ;  and  the 
great  Mr.  Boyle  the  herb  Perfica. — Many  more  reme-^ 
dies  have  been  propofed  for  this  dreadful  diforder,  but 
none  as  yet  anfwer  the  intention ;  a  real  ftone-diflol- 
vent  would  be  a  great  aquifition,  and  a  blefling  both  to¬ 
man  and  bead.  In  the  Weekly  Memorials  for  the  Inge¬ 
nious,  p.  330.  London,  1683,  is  an  account  of  above 
fifty  needles  voided  by  the  anus,  that  were  fwallowed 
many  years  before,  and  of  a  long  pin,  coming  out  at 
an  impofthume  ©f  the  Nates,  it  having  lain  in  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  body  for  years. — That  ftones  in  the  optic  nerves 
caufing  head-ach  and  blindnefs,  -p.  23.  In  the  gall, 
producing  ihe  jaundice,  ib.  In  the  ureters,  effecting, 
an  ifehuria  and  dropfy,  284,  285.  —  In  the  heart,  groin, 
under  the  tongue,  kidnies,  bladder,  &c.  varioufty  af¬ 
fecting,  52,  67,  330,  332. — And  of  the  urine  of  two 
perfons,  of  different  ages  and  fexes,  which  turned  into 
ftone  an  hour  after  it  came  out  of  the  body,  ditto.  82. 

- - Laftly,  the  Phil.  TranJ.  No.  18,  p.  320.  takes 

notice  of  a  ftone  taken  out  of  the  womb  of  a  woman, 
near  Trent  in  Somerjetjhire.  Vid.  Eager,  166b. 

*  Bezoar.)  A  great  many  travellers  will  have  thefe 
Stones  to  be  found  in  the  head  of  the  animal ;  but  are 
found  moft  likely  in  the  ftomach,  &c.  like  the  human 
body.  They  have  moft  of  them  a  Nucleus,  as  a  nut, 
pits  of  fruit,  bits  of  draw,  wood,  &c.  Thefe  are  often 
difeharged  through  the  anus,  and  found  in  the  ftomach 
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or  fome  fuch  like  fubftance  in  its  centre ;  its  colour  brown  pink,  or  deep 
yellow.  I  found  it  fet  as  generally  they  are  for  prefervation  in  a  little  cheft, 
or  cafe,  of  what  is  called  Lignum  Lcevifiunum;  the  pith  or  medula  of  which 
appears  to  refemble  the  common  elder,  and  may,  for  what  I  know,  be  as 
curious  as  the  Hone  itfelf. 

4.  Another  Monkey’s  Bezoar,  but  of  a  circular  form :  They  vary  in  lhape 
and  magnitude. 

5.  A  Calculus ,  the  Nucleus  a  Plumb-Stone,  (d)  it  is  faid  that  he  was  a  School- 
Mafter,  which  had  fwallowed  the  plumb-ftone  by  accident,  and  round  which  the 
Hone  formed  itfelf  by  degrees  in  different  layers,  as  may  be  feen  from  the  Sec¬ 
tion,  it  refembled  a  fponge  very  much,  both  as  to  its  weight,  foft  porous  fub¬ 
ftance  and  colour ;  after  being  very  much  tormented  it  occafioned  his  death, 
and  when  opened,  according  to  his  defire,  it  was  found  in  his  ftomach.  Whence 
we  may  take  example,  how  cautious  we  fhould  be  not  to  fwallow  any  fruit 
Hones,  or  any  other  pits  or  feeds,  Sc c. 


when  differed. - The  lords  and  chiefs  among  the 

Indians  have  a  great  efteem  for  the  Iargeft  kind  of  Be¬ 
zoar  Stones :  They  bruife  it  with  rofe-water,  from  xx 
to  xxx  grains,  and  take  this  medicine  againft  all  forts 
of  poifon,  fevers,  convulfions,  fmall-pox,  and  other' 

grand  maladies. - The  oriental  Bezoars,  were  once 

counted  of  great  ufe  in  medicine,  and  were  clalfed 
among  the  Alexipharmics,  and  fold  at  a  high  price ; 
belides  the  antidotal  virtue,  <£rc.  The  credulous  peo¬ 
ple  have  not  been  behind  hand  in  attributing  a  much 
higher  medicinal  power ;  for  they  have  and  are  ftill 
worn,  from  a  fort  of  fecret  effluvia,  as  charms  or  pre- 
fervatives  againlt  difeafes ;  but  they  are  now  a-days 
almoft  out  of  fafhion,  and  of  very  little  efteem. — The 
famous  cordial  medicine  called  Gaf coigns  powder,  a  gran 
dee  phyfician,  what  is  commonly  called  a  great  man, 
judged  to  have  got  above  fifty  thoufand  pounds  by 
preferibing  this  fingle  medicine,  and  what  is  remarkable 
is,  if  he  had  been  afked  what  ingredients  or  parts  it 
contained ;  after  much  deliberation  would  not  have 

been  able  to  tell ! - It  confifts  of  oriental  Bezoar, 

which  is  the  chief  white  amber,  red  coral,  crab’s  eyes, 

powdered  hartfflorn,  pearl,  and  black  crab’s  claws. - 

Thefe  feven  parts  which  form  the  compofition,  is  only 
dearer  but  not  better  for  having  in  it  the  oriental  Be¬ 
zoar  and  pearl. — Now  this  Bezoar  and  its  compofition, 
on  its  examination  proved  to  be  an  infipid,  poor,  inef¬ 
ficacious  medicine,  and  phyficians  much  cenfured  for 

preferibing  powerful  medicines  to  it. - Laftly,  chalk 

examined  by  acids,  and  from  experiments  on  fait  of 
wormwood ;  each  are  found  better  and  fooner  corre&ors 
of  acids,  than  any  Bezoar,  pearl,  or  Gafcoin  powder, 
whatever;  is  a  better  ftomachic,  diuretic,  much  cheaper; 


for  you  may  buy  two  pounds  of  this  fait  for  the 
price  of  half  an  ounce  of  Gafcoin  powder ;  the  one 
affords  eight  dofes,  the  other  above  eight-hundred ; — 
every  man  knows  how  cheap  chalk  is.  For  an  ounce 
of  Bezoar,  you  may  have  five  cart-loads  of  good  chalk, 
carried  ten  miles  by  land,  and  ten  times  as  much  by 
water.  Vid.  for  the  curious  Experiments  made  on  the 
Compcftion  of  Gafcoigns  Powder.  Dr.  Starey  on  the  Be¬ 
zoar  Jlone ,  Exper.  vi.  p.  23,  24. - Some  years  ago 

the  Bezoar  ufed  to  fell  at  five  pounds  an  ounce,  and 
our  druggifts  in  London  ufed  to  fell  above  500  ounces 
per  year:  nay  fometimes  more,  befides  what  was  dif- 
pofed  of  by  that  fet  of  men,  who  get  by  every  farthing 
a  (hilling. 

,c  Our  modern  ’ Pothccaries  taught  the  art , 

“  By  Doctors’  bills  to  play  the  Doffor’s  party 
“  Bold  in  the  practice  of  mijlaken  rulesy 
“  Prefcribe,  apply,  and  call  their  Majlers  Fools. 

Vid.  Mr.  Pope’s  EJfay  on  Criticifm ,  p.  6. 

A  good  honelt  apothecary  is  a  very  ufeful  man, 
though  there  are  among  them  low  and  petty  villians,  as 
among  other  trades.  Their  bufinefs  is  of  great  antiquity, 
for  they  owe  their  origin  and  the  neceffity  of  their 
employment,  to  the  Egyptian  birdT/Zs.  And  the  following 
we  owe  likewife  to  nature,  for  the  Hippopotamus,  or 
river  horfe,  invented  phlebotomy,  and  taught  furgeons 
blood-letting ; — for  finding  himfelf  fat  and  overgrown 
with  humour,  feeks  for  fliarp  reeds,  or  canes,  and  by 
fetting  his  body  hard  againft  the  point,  pricks  his  vein 
and  evacuates  the  fuperfluous  humours :  the  orifice  he 
flops  with  mud  afterwards,  and  thus  heals  the  wound. 
Vid.  Plin.  1.  8.  c.  2 6. 


6.  A  round 
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6.  A  round  Serpent-Jlone ,  of  an  afli-colour,  white  in  the  middle,  and  about 
the  edges  blackifh  and  blue,  it  is  called  Pierre  de  Serpent ,  Biron  Curiofites 
de  la  Nature ,  £&;.  p.  72.  Who  fays  that  if  the  wound  received  from  the 
ferpent  has  not  bled,  it  mud  be  a  little  pricked,  fo  that  the  blood  comes 
out,  and  then  to  be  applied  as  ufual,  i.  e.  to  be  laid  on  the  wound  to 
which  it  dicks  and  draws  out  all  the  poifon ;  and  then  again  being  put 
into  milk,  it  is  faid  to  difeharge  therein,  and  turns  it  blue;  this  is  the 
manner  its  to  be  ufed  till  the  perfon  is  cured,  for  when  it  does  not 
adhere  to  the  wound,  it  certain  that  all  the  poifon  is  drawn  out.  Vid.  Phil. 
Tranf.  No.  6.  p.  102.  by  Sir  Philiherto  Vernatti,  and  fmee  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Thevenot . — The  Stone  is  found  in  the  head  of  a  ferpent,  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Cambodia ,  and  China ,  called  the  Hairy  Serpent,  .  the  wound  is  mortal  in 
24  hours  if  not  healed. — I  fmcerely  wifh  it  to  be  a  real  one,  and  not  an 
impofition  of  an  oxen-bone,  filed  and  burned,  which  has  an  adhering 1  qua¬ 
lity,  of  which  I  have  feen  many. 


TAB.  XX. 


A  Coral  Hand. 


Fig.  1.  (JAROLLUIM  Album  porofum  Maximum  Muric alum.  Cat.  Jam.  a.  1. — 

A  very  curious  Coral*,  modeled  by  Nature,  in  the  form  of  a 
Hand  or  Glove,  with  round  perforations.  There  are  divers  fpecies  of  Coral : 
as  the  Keratophyta ,  or  Sea-fan,  Serturalia,  or  Sea-feather.  Madrepora  with  fmall 
ftellated  or  radiated  perforations.  Millepora,  with  round  perforations,  EJchara , 

.  ,  .  Tubularia . 

*  ...  -  '  '  f  A  *  ’  *■  *  '  •  •  *  * 


*Coral.)  The  nature  of  Coral  is  very  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine;  the  ancient  look  it  for  a  ftone,  the  moderns 
for  a  vegetable,  or  marine  plant;  fome  partly  plant, 
and  partly  ffione ;  certain  curious  and  able  naturalifts 
call  it  an  animal,  or  the  production  of  fome  infeft  like 

the  honey  comb,  &c. - There  are  but  three  kinds 

of  Coral,  red,  white,  and  black,  the  white  is  the 

mod  efteemed _ The  Coral  fiffiery  is  from  April  to 

July  1  and  in  the  Perftan  Gulf,  Red-Sea,  Coaft  of 
Africa ,  towards  the  Ballion  of  France ,  Ifles  of  Majorca 
and  Corfica,  and  on  the  Coaft  of  Provence ,  and  Catalonia. 


— They  throw  a  net,  if  the  machine  may  be  fo  called, 
werewith  they  tear  up  the  Coral  from  the  bottom  of  the 
fea;  the  other  men  manage  the  boat.  The  chief  ufe 
we  know  of  Coral  is  in  chaplets,  beads,  and  others  toys. 
The  pieces  of  Coral  which  childern  have  about  their 
necks,  and  the  Coral  with  bells,  I  imagine  is  to  affift 
them  in  dentition. — It  is  a  common  faying,  and  believ¬ 
ed,  that  Coral  is  foft  when  at  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
and  becomes  indurated  as  foon  as  it  appears  in  the  air, 
but  this  is  counted  a  vulgar  error.  Johnnes  Reguinus , 
undertakes  to  clear  the  world  of  this  erryr,  from  the  ex- 

prefs 
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Tubular ia ,  &c.  There  are  fome  Brain-ftones  which  being  of  the  nature  of 
Coral,  &c.  All  thefe  are  generally  conje£lured  to  be  the  cells,  or  neft  of 
fome  fea  Infe6ts. 

2.  A  Glafs  Tumbler,  (a.)  the  under  part  of  which  is  incruftated  with  a 
limy  or  ftony  fubftance,  (b.)  to  ihew,  and  to  convince  that  the  ftone  w7as 
once  in  a  liquid  date  *,  though  fome  will  have  it  to  be  made  fo  by  fire. 


prefs  experiment  of  John  Bapti/la  de  Nicole ,  who  was 
overfeer  of  the  gathering  of  Coral  upon  the  kingdom 
of  Tunis,  who  caufed  a  man  to  go  down  no  lefs  than  a 
hundred  fathom,  who  returning,  brought  in  each  hand  a 
branch  of  Coral,  affirming  it  was  hard  at  the  bottom. — 
The  fame  was  alfo  confirmed  by  a  trial  of  his  own,  hand¬ 
ling  it  a  fathom  under  water,  before  it  felt  the  air. 

How  Coral  becomes  a  ftone  Bxtius  in  his  accurate 
tratt  De  Gemmis,  thus  not  aferibing  it  unto  the  air,  but 
to  the  coagulating  fpirits  of  fait,  and  lapidific  juices  of 
the  fea,  which  entering  the  parts  of  the  plant,  overcome 
its  vegetability,  and  converts  it  into  a  lapideous  fub. 

ftance _ And  this  doth  happen  when  the  plant 

is  ready  to  decay;  for  all  Coral  is  not  hard,  and  in 
many  concerted  parts,  fome  remain  unpetrified,  that  is, 
the  quick  and  livlier  parts  remain  as  wood,  and  were 

never  yet  converted _ But  Mr.  Guifony,  is  of  opinion 

that  it’s  fo  far  from  being  a  marine  plant,  that  it  is  a 
mere  mineral,  confifi-ing  of  fait  <«k1  a  little  earth ; 

and  that  it  is  formed  into  that  fubftance  by  a  precipita¬ 
tion  of  divers  falts,  which  enfue  upon  the  encounter  of 
the  earth  with  thofe  falts ;  for  by  an  experiment  on  a 
fait  of  Coral,  which  being  thrown  into  water  and  there 
diffolved,  upon  evaporating  the  water  by  a  gentle  heat, 
it  was  prefently  coagulated,  and  converted  into  feveral 
fmall  fticks,  refembling  a  little  foreft. —  Vid.  Phil.  Tranf. 
No.  99 .p.  6 1  58,— which  I  think  puts  it  out  of  all  doubt 
that  it  is  not  the  produ&ion  of  animals,  though  they  may 
inhabit  the  Coral.  They  have  in  the  British  Museum, 
in  the  Coral  room,  on  the  chimney,  four  pictures  dif- 
pofed  in  form  of  landfcapes  of  various  claffes  of  Coral, 
with  their  explanations  given  by  Mr.  Ellis,  who  en¬ 
deavours  to  prove  that  they  are  all  of  the  animal  kind : 
this  affair  is  not  yet  fettled  or  approved  of  among  the 
naturalifts,  but  it  is  now  generally  conje&ured  to  be  the 
cells  of  fome  fea  infe8s.  For  whatfoever  providence 
has  created  there  is  in  all  fpecies  a  fymetrical  refem- 
blance  of  parts,  as  we  have  two  hands,  only  two  feet,  &c, 


allowing  for  the  different  proportions,  different  colours 
and  monftrofities ;  the  changing  of  animals  from  one 
ftate  to  another.  Now  if  any  perfon  chufes  to  examine 
the  different  claffes  of  Coral:  there  does  not  feem  to  be 
that  refemblance  of  parts,  but  they  appear  like  fo  many 
different  fpecies,  growing  as  it  were  by  chance,  and  why 
this  variety  ffiould  be  more  fo  among  Coral-animals,  re¬ 
quires  demonftration. 

I  will  allow  that  when  Coral  is  cut,  one  may  fee 
a  kind  of  animal  life  or  motion  within,  for  I  have 
obferved  it  myfelf ;  but  there  feems  to  me  more  reafon 
to  allow  the  Coral  to  be  the  caves  or  little  habita¬ 
tions  of  different  animalcule :  and  that  there  is  a  refem¬ 
blance  of  parts  even  among  thefe  I  dont  doubt.  But 
if  any  body  chufes  to  believe  the  contrary,  for  my  part 
I  (hall  not  be  angry  with  him ;  and  will  wait  with  pati¬ 
ence,  till  this  do&rine  is  fettled  on  a  more  folid  and 
more  agreeable  foundation. 

*  Liquid  State. )  To  fhew  that  itones  do  grow,  for 
incrultations  and  petrifa&ions,  fee  what  I  have  already 

faid  on  this  fubjeft. - Many  do  hold  with  the  vulgar 

that  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  God  Almighty  made 
the  ftones  and  precious  gems ;  likewife  the  veins  of  me¬ 
tals,  in  the  fame  condition  we  now  find  them  at  this 
prefent  day ;  therein  doing  Nature  a  great  injury,  by 
denying  her,  without  reafon,  a  produ&ive  virtue  in  this 
matter,  which  is  allowed  unto  her  in  all  other  fublunary 
things.  Moreover,  that  experience  in  divers  places  has 

manife&ed  the  contrary. - A  clear  example  whereof 

we  have  in  Ilba,  an  ifland  adjoining  to  Tufcany,  full 
of  iron  mines;  which  when  they  have  dug  as  hollow 
and  as  deep  as  they  can,  the  circumjacent  earth  falls  in 
and  fills  them  up  again ;  and  in  the  fpace  of  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  years  they  work  thefe  mines  again,  and  thence 
draw  out  abundance  of  metal,  which  that  new  earth 
hath  been  converted  into.  Many  think  the  fame  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  rich  hill  of  Potofi , 
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Lachrymatories ,  or  Tear  Vials. 

Pig ,  1#  A  GLASS  LACHRYMATORY*,  with  the  bulb  in  the  centre,  from 
TAL.  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Colle6lion. 

2.  Ditto  of  another  form,  both  tinged  with  various  beautiful  colours  f. 


*  Lachrymatories.  )  Were  anciently  fmall  glafs,  or 
earthen  veffels,  in  the  form  of  phials,  wherein  the  tears 
of  the  weeping  friends  that  furvived,  were  depofited, 
difpofed,  and  buried  with  the  allies  and  urns  of  the 
dead.— ———The  ancients  had  an  opinion  that  the 
tears  of  the  living  were  of  ufe,  at  leaft  of  pleafure  to 
the  dead ;  likewife  to  their  honour,  and  in  teftimony 
of  fincere  forrow;  for  which  reafon  they  took  great 
care  to  procure  them  ahundance  at  their  funerals ;  fo 
much,  as  to  inftitute  a  profeffion  or  trade  of  weepers, 
called  (Praeficiae  women),  as  judging  thofe  of  their  own 
families  inefficient. — There  are  a  great  many  of  thefe 
Tear-phials  which  terminate  in  a  point  like  fig.  1.  as 
they  were  intended  not  to  Hand.  It  is  not  unlikely 

but  that  they  were  fixed  in  the  allies. - Moll  of 

thofe  I  have  feen,  whole  bottom  forms  a  fquare,  have 
generally  figures  and  letters  on  them,  alluding  to  the 
fubject  for  whjph  they  were  intended ;  and  there  are 
fome  which  refembled  a  little  urn  in  miniature,  with  a 

cover,  though  thefe  are  very  rare. - They  were  not 

only  filled  with  their  Tears,  and  thofe  of  the  hired 
weepers,  but  confided  fometimes  of  a  compofition  of 
Tears  and  Perfumes  made  of  aromatick  fpices ;  as  may 
be  feen  from  the  infcriptions  on  fepulchral  monuments, 
as  for  the  holes  which  are  found  in  the  centre  of  the 
covers  belonging  to  urns,  they  were  defigned  if  the 
relations  had  any  Tears  left,  and  did  not  think  it  too 
much  trouble  to  fhed  them  through  thefe  vacancies,  and 
that  they  might  mingle  with  the  afhes.  *  Vid.  for  the 

form  of  thefe  holes,  ill.  Fabreti. - Thus  with  thefe 

hired  Tears,  &c.  they  folemnized  their  obfequies,  ima¬ 
gining  them  as  facred  unto  the  manes. - -Befides  thefe 

Lachrymatories ,  fome  find  fepulchral  veffels,  containing 


P  3.  Of 

f 

liquors,  which  time  has  incraffated  into  jellies.  Like¬ 
wife  veffels  of  oils,  and  aromatical  liquors,  with  a  great 
many  other  things — Thefe  Lachrymatories ,  See.  were 
without  doubt  ufedby  all  thofe  nations  that  praftifed  the 
burning  of  bodies,  as  may  be  feen  from  the  noble  tlef- 
criptions  of  Homer ,  in  the  formal  obfequies  of  Pafroclus, 
HeElor  and  Achilles. — But  here  we  mull  not  omit  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  it  was  not  cuftomnry  in  any  country,  to  bum 

the  toothlefs  infants.  Vid.  Plin.  1.  7.  0.  16. - This 

burning  is  likewife  of  great  antiquity  among  the  Romans , 
the  fame  was  pra&ifed  almoft  in  all  countries,  except  the 
Egyptians ,  Perjians,  &c.  But  the  Chaldeans ,  thofe  great 
idolaters  of  fire,  abhorred  the  burning  of  their  carcafes, 
as  judging  it  a  pollution  of  that  Deity. — King  David 

feems  to  have  been  acquainted  with  Lachrymatories _ 

“  Thou  tellejl  my  wandrings :  put  thou  my  Tears  into  thy 
bottle  :  are  they  not  in  thy  book  ?”  fee  pfalm.  56.  v.  8. — 
And  if  we  take  a  review,  we  fhall  find  this  chopping  of 
Tears,  is  ftill  in  ufe  in  our  days  among  all  nations,  pro¬ 
vided  the  interred  are  worthy  of  Tears ;  efpecially  a- 
mong  the  Jews  and  Irijh,  See.  what  is  vulgarly  called 
the  Irijh  Howl ,  in  this  country,  &c. 

t  Beautiful  Colours . )  They  have  in  the  British 
Museum,  feveral  large  flat  pieces  of  coals,  tinged  with 
many  bright  and  glittering  fixed  colours,  which  will 
change  into  others  accordingly  as  it  is  held  or  viewed  ; 
like  the  feathers  of  peacocks,  glafs  prifms,  Sc c.  likewife 
a  piece  of  a  glafs  bottle,  which  by  laying  in  muddy  earth, 
or  water  is  covered  with  a  fulphureous  or  pyritical  fub- 
ftance,  by  fome  call’d  Elcblrum  Britannicum :  —  The  co¬ 
lour  of  which  is  fo  full  of  luflre  and  vivacity,  that  it 
would  be  folly  for  any  painter  to  attempt  to  imitate  it; 

and 
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3.  Of  red  Terra  Cotta,  with  the  bulb  at  bottom,  from  Rome ,  by  L'Abbe 
Sterbini . 


and  this  I  hope  will  account  for  the  colours  on  the 
Lachrymatories ,  which  are  the  fame  fize  as  the  reals  ones. 

As  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Grecians  and  Romans,  are 
very  extraordinary,  I  here  will  add  what  follows  by  way 
of  embeilifhment,  and  firft;  the  neareft  relation  ufed  to 
clofe  the  eyes  and  mouth  of  the  deceafed,  which  were 
opened  again  when  they  were  laid  on  the  pile,  kiflmg 

their  mouth,  as  if  to  receive  their  fpirits. - They  took 

the  rings  from  their  fingers  for  fear  of  being  ftolen,  but 

put  them  on  again  and  burnt  them  with  the  corps. - 

To  know  whether  the  perfon  was  dead  they  cried  aloud 
calling  him  by  his  name,  wafhing  the  dead  body  with 
hot  water,  and  anointing  it  to  encourage  life  if  he  was 
not  quite  dead.  This  certainly  was  a  good  cuftom,  and  I 
am  furprifed  among  the  chriftians  that  there  is  no  means 
or  that  no  method  is  made  ufe  of,  for  to  know  whether 
a  perfon  is  really  dead  or  not;  for  I  fmcerely  do  be. 
lieve  that  many  men  have  been  buried  alive,  various  re¬ 
markable  ftories  I  could  mention  on  this  fubjeCt,  both 
of  men  and  animals,  that  Came  to  life  again;  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  too  many  who  would  rather  difeourage 
undertakings  of  this  kind  than  promote  them. — — <The 
Grecians  and  Romans,  See.  had  their  burying  grounds 
out  of  their  cities:  this  likewife  is  very  commendable, 
efpecially  lUi  fuUi  «  place  as  London  is,  and  wlio 
muft  not  own  but  that  a  multitude  ot  bodies  buried  in 
churches,  &c.  muft  corrupt  and  infeCt  the  air;  the  bad 
confequenees  of  which  I  could  alfo  prove  by  feveral 
Anecdotes  that  have  happened  not  long  ago,  but  I  am 

obliged  to  proceed. - Now  if  a  perfon  had  lived  a 

virtuous  life,  according  to  the  twelve  tables,  the  decea¬ 
fed  ftiould  be  crowned;  but  they  who  had  fignalized 

themfelves,  with  a  crown  of  gold. - We  muft  not 

forget  the  water-man  charon’s  fare,  which  was  an  obolus, 
or  halfpenny;  put  in  the  deceafed’s  mouth  after  he  had 
been  anointed,  to  carry  his  foul  over  the  ftyx.  Sec.  The 
fame  cuftom  prevailed  anciently  among  the  Egyptians, 
for  till  this  day  they  find  commonly  a  piece  of  gold,  in 
the  mouth  or  throat  of  the  mummies ;  but  of  no  great 
value  I  believe  for  fear  of  being  robbed.— Both  Gre¬ 
cians  and  Romans  drefled  their  dead  in  white,  and  the 
corps  was  difpofed  in  the  entrance  of  the  houfe  with  the 

feet  towards  the  door. - The  Greeks  ufed  to  place  a 

great  veflel  of  Aqua  Lujlralis,  with  which  they  befprink- 
le  themfelves  when  they  went  out;  and  fome  hair  of  the 
deceafed  perfon’s  head,  was  hung  at  the  door,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Euripides. —  Now  if  a  dead  perfon  was  in  debt, 
they  ufed  to  feize  or  arreft  the  corps,  which  was  not  re¬ 
turned  unlefs  the  relation  had  fatisfied  the  creditors;  if 
it  was  not  paid  the  body  was  debar'd  of  fepulturc,  but 
this  was  counted  very  infamous;  and  I  think  more  fo 
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for  the  creditors.— ——People  at  fea,  who  expeCted  to  be 
fhipwreckt,  ufed  to  tie  their  money,  &c.  inclofed  with 
fome  writing  about  their  body,  praying  thofe  that  fhould 
find  their  corps  to  accept  of  it  as  a  reward  for  their  in¬ 
terment. - The  Athenians  obliged  their  fubjefts  by  law, 

if  they  found  by  chance  a  body,  to  cover  it  with  earth, 
with  its  head  to  the  eaft,  according  to  eElian :  but  among 
us  the  difpofition  of  the  corps  is  with  the  feet  to  the  eaft 

and  the  head  to  the  weft. - Perfons  who  were  killed 

by  lightning,  were  either  interred  by  themfelves,  as 
thinking  them  difpleafing  to  the  gods,  or  according 
to  Plutarch,  on  the  fame  place  fenced  with  pallifadoes 
and  denied  burial:  but  fuch  who  were  guilty  of  fa- 
crilege,  were  above  all  denied  interment,  and  left  to 
rot  on  the  ground. — They  kept  the  dead  body  three 
days,  or  feven,  and  more,  but  this  depended  on  the 
circumftances  and  feafons.  The  quality  were  carried 
out  on  beds,  called  Litticoe,  by  fix  or  eight  men.  But 
the  common  people  on  a  Sandapila,  or  litter,  by  four 
men.  And  in  the  evening  the  face  of  the  deceafed  was 
uncovered,  but  if  the  face  was  changed,  then  it  was 
covered. - Concerning  the  mourners,  the  fons  walk¬ 

ed  with  their  heads  veiled,  the  daughters  barefooted, 
with  their  hair  difhevelled,  and  drefled  in  white,  they 
tore  their  hair  and  laid  it  on  the  deceafed’s  breaft, 
or  threw  it  on  the  pile,  but  many  of  thefe  ceremo¬ 
nies  already  mentioned,  I  find  depend  on  the  dif. 
ferent  characters  circumftances,  and  various  fafhions 
and  improvements  of  the  times. - The  mod  com¬ 

mon  wifti  or  prayer  for  the  deceafed,  was,  Sit  till 
terra  Levis,  or  may  the  earth  reft  light  on  thee,  and 
another  that  the  gods,  efpecially  Ofiris ,  would  give  them 
cold  water  to  their  thirfty  fouls. —  Before  I  go  any 
further  I  can  hardly  believe  that  the  fenfible  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Grecians,  Romans,  Sec.  which  no  man  refpefts  more 
than  I  do,  could  be  fo  crackt-brained  or  fenfelfs  as  to 
believe  or  put  any  faith  in  all  their  various  gods;  which, 
according  to  Heriod,  amounted  to  30000,  though  the 
vulgarmight  think  otherwife,  which  will  appear  from  what 
follows ;  with  what  indifference  they  treated  their  deities: 
For  their  forrow  was  fometimes  fo  great  for  their  loft 
dear  relations,  that  they  grew  fo  wild,  breaking  through 
all  the  boundaries  of  reverence,  blafpheming  their  gods, 
threw  (tones  at  their  temples,  ftormed  down  their  altars, 
nay  kick’d  and  threw  their  penates  or  houfhold  goods 
out  of  doors,  into  the  ftreet. — The  mourners,  who  had 
their  tears  at  command,  but  no'  real  grief,  were  called 
(Praeficiae)  as  I  have  faid,  thefe  poor  women,  though 
ufed  as  weepers,  they  likewife  on  the  folemnization  of 
the  funeral,  followed  the  body,  finging  fongs  in  praife  of 
the  party  deceafed:  and  weie  ofgreat  fervice  in  fome 

families,  where  they  could  not  cry,  would  not,  or  grieved 

inwardly. 
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Lamps ,  and  the  AJbeJlos. 

Fig,  1.  TS  a  Sepulchral  Lamp*,  of  grey  Earth  or  Clay,  with  a  Bear  in 
A  baffo  relievo  upon  it,  and  on  the  pofterior  part  at  bottom,  the 
words  Julius  Ccefar ;  from  Cardinal  Gualteri' s  Colle6lion. 

2.  Another 


inwardly. — Now  when  the  body  had  been  burned,  the  of  the  world  ;  a  fort  of  native  foflil  (tone,  of  a  whitifh 
afhes  and  bones  being  gathered  and  difperfed  by  the  filver  colour,  confiding  of  fmall  threads  or  longitudi- 
neareft  friends  into  pitchers  called  Urnae.  then  did  the  nal  fibres,  infipid,  and  indilfoluble  in  water,  endued 
pried  befprinkle  the  company  with  clean  water  thrice,  with  the  wonderful  property  of  refiding  and  remaining 
and  the  elded  of  the  mourning  women  called  prceficice,  unhurt  in  the  fire,  which  only  whitens  it.  Afbedos 
with  a  loud  voice  prouounced  this  word  Hied ,  thereby  properly  dignifies  an  incombudible  body  ;  may  be  fplit 
difmiffing  the  company  (the  word  fignifying  as  much  as  in  threads  and  filaments,  from  one  to  ten  inches  in 
ire-licet;)  then  prefently  did  the  company  depart,  taking  length,  a  genus  to  be  didinguifhed  from  the  Amianthus, 
their  farewel  of  the  dead  body  in  this  form  of  word :  The  Amianthnc  Vioc  and  abrupt  filaments,  but 

Vale,  vale ,  vale ;  nos  te  ordine  quo  natura  permiferit  not  fit  for  fpinning,  but  will  do  for  paper.  Vid.  Phil. 

Sequemur.  Farewell,  farewell;  farewell:  we  fliall  all  fol-  Tranf.  No.  166 - And  whereof  poor  people  make 

low  thee  in  the  order  nature  appoints  us.  torches,  becaufe  they  will  not  confume  in  the  fire. — 

There  are  feveral  didintl  fpecies  of  the  Afbedos,  and 
*  Sepulchral  Lamps."]  I  hope  it  will  be  very  agreeable  the  white,  loofe,  thready  kind,  with  broad  filaments, 
for  to  give  an  account  of  the  tomb  found  in  Via  Appia  not  what  is  formed  into  maffes,  but  always  remaining 
in  the  time  of  Paul  the  third,  which  being  open’d,  a  loofe,  will  be  found  preferable  to  all.  This  is  found 
body  was  found  floating  in  a  wonderful  and  an  unknown  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  many  parts  of  Aber- 
liquor,  with  a  perpetual  lamp  burning  under  the  feet  detnjhire,  in  Scotland,  & c. — Cloth  as  well  as  paper  has 
thereof,  the  hair  frefli  and  yellow,  and  all  the  other  parts  been  made  of  this  done,  and  I  have  feen  a  gentle- 
firm  and  entire,  though  it  had  been  buried  above  1500  man,  a  kind  of  a  philofopher,  at  Awjlerdam.  who  had 
years;  for  by  the  infeription  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  tady  night-cap  of  it,  which,  when  foul,  he  would 
Tulliala ,  (Cicero’s  beloved  daughter)  though  Sagittarius  throw  it  into  the  fire,  and  became  better  clean  than 

is  of  opinion,  that  her  body  was  burned.  Vid.  Gabrielis  if  it  had  been  wafhed  with  foap  and  water,  as  we  do 

Clauderiy  M.  D .  Methodus  balfamandi  corpora  humcma ,  See.  linen.  This  kind  of  cloth  was  highly  edeemed  by  the 

ancients,  being  held  of  equal  value  writh  pearls ;  a  China 
What  relates  to  the  light  that  went  out  on  opening  cover,  (i.  e.  a  piece  ef  twenty-three  inches  and  three 
her  tomb,  and  others;  is  by  fome  rather  attributed  to  quarters  long)  being  worth  eighty  tale,  i.  e.  36I.  135.  4 d. 

combudible  exhalations,  or  fubterraneous  fires,  if  the  Its  principal  ufe  according  to  Pliny  was  for  the 

above  account  is  not  fufficient,  we  all  know  people  are  making  of  fhrouds  for  royal  funerals,  to  wTrap  up  the 
at  liberty  to  form  what  conjectures  they  pleafe.  corps,  fo  that  the  aflies  might  be  preferved,  didinCt 

from  thofe  of  the  wood,  &c.  whereof  the  funeral  pile 
*  AJbeJlos.)  found  in  the  ifland  of  Anglefey,  in  fome  was  compofed  ;  and  the  princes  of  Tartary ,  according 
part  of  Wales ,  highlands  of  Scotland ,  in  America ,  AJia,  to  the  accounts  in  the  Philofophical  TranJaCtions ,  dill 
in  the  mountains  of  Arcadia ,  and  various  other  parts  ufe  it  at  this  day,  in  burning  the  dead.  The  wicks. 

for 
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2.  Another  with  three  nozzles,  and  on  the  other  fide  is  wrote  Januari; 
this  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  lamp  belonging  to  their  temples;  the  fubftance  a 
red  colour  like  fine  bole,  and  varnifhed  both  out  and  infide. 

The  word  Januari  is  ufually  taken  by  the  antiquaries  for  the  workman’s 
name,  but  there  are  no  latin  name  that  end  in  an  i,  unlefs  it  is,  or  hands 
for  an  abbreviation  of  Januarius ;  nor  is  it  confident  with  reafon  that  any 
merchant,  or  any  owner  of  a  pottery,  fhould  be  named  Julius  Caejar. 

Of  all  the  antiquities  none  exceed  the  bulk  now  left,  or  daily  found,  as 
thofe  of  lamps,  efpecially  what  we  call  Sepulchral  Lamps; — for  lamps,  as  to 
their  form  and  variety  are  innumerable,  and  really  very  entertaining;  fome 
in  form  of  the  human  body,  mixt  with  the  brute,  grotefque-like;  others  of 
quadrupeds,  birds,  amphibious  animal,  and  infe£ls;  fome  again  in  fliape  of 
a  fphinx,  boat,  or  man  of  war,  fandals,  urns,  or  houfhold  veffels,  vafes, 
altars,  See.  Sec.  All  invented  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  contain  oil,  and  a 
place  or  hole  for  the  wick,  ornamented  with  bafs,  demi,  and  alto  relievos 
of  their  deities,  hieroglyphics,  and  remarkable  victories  and  events  of  their 
own  time,  with  inferiptions;  fome  with  one  wick,  nay  fome  with  twenty, 
more  or  lefs;  of  different  magnitudes  and  fubftances,  according  to  the  various 
ufes  for  which  they  were  intended.  'IJieie  Ancient  Lamps  may  be  claffed 
in  three  different  forts;  firft  thofe  belonging  to  their  temples,  and  other 
religious  ceremonies;  fecondly  thofe  they  employed  in  their  houfes,  &c.  and 
thirdly  their  Monumental,  or  Sepulchral  Lamps;  to  diftinguifh  each  of  them 
is  not  very  eafy,  however :  I  know'  no  better  method  than  comparing  them 
with  thofe  found  in  fepulchres,  or  met  with  on  vafes,  baffo  relievos,  or  thofe 
dug  up  out  of  fubterraneous  buldings. 

Our  candles  are  a  new  invention,  which  the  ancients  were  not  acquainted 
with,  they  ufed  none  but  lamps  of  various  fubftances  and  fizes,  hung  by 
chains,  or  ftood  on  candelabra,  Sec.  but  on  feaft  days  and  times  of  joy, 
hung  and  placed  in  the  entry  of  their  houfes,  fill’d  with  oil,  and  never 
blowing  out.  Polydore  Virgil  aferibes  the  firft  invention  of  lamps  to  the 
Egyptians;  and  Herodotus,  takes  notice  of  a  feaft,  with  lamps  held  annually 
in  that  country. — There  have  been  great  difputes  among  the  learned, '  about 
the  Sepulchral  Lamps  of  the  ancients. — The  credulity  of  Pliny,  and  St.  Aujlin 
was  fuch,  that  their  teftimony  does  not  feem  a  fufficient  evidence  to  induce 

O  us 

I  *  .  4 

for  their  perpetual  lamps,  are  made  of  it;  or  perhaps  One  piece  of  paper,  in  particular,  bore  the  fire  very 
of  a  fubftance  ftill  fuperior.  Septella,  canon  of  Milan,  well,  except  the  ink,  which  turned  a  little  red  by 
had  thread,  ropes,  nets,  and  paper  made  of  the  Afbeftos  the  force  of  the  fire,  which  may  be  feen  at  the  fame 
of  which  the  British  Museum  has  fpecimens. -  place.  But  notwithftanding  the  common  opinion,  in 

two 
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us  to  believe,  that  a  lamp  was  ever  contrived  to  burn  for  igoo  or  1500 
years;  .  much  lefs  is  it  creditable,  that  the  ancients  had  the  fecret  of  mak¬ 
ing  one  bum  for  ever:  but  who  muft  not  own  that  many  of  the  ancient 
memorable  things  are  loll  ?  one  would  imagine  to  be  fure,  that  few  will 
give  themfelves  the  trouble  of  fearching  for  the  fecret,  and  indeed  it  feems 
no  eafy  matter  to  find  out,  either  a  perpetual  wick,  or  oil,  yet  that  is  no 
rule,  for  I  could  m'ention  feveral  things  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with, 
which  furpafs  their  fecret  of  the  fuppofed  oil  and  wick. — I  know  that  moft 
people  treat  thefe  relations  as  fables;  others  think  that  the  lamps  which  be¬ 
fore  were  extinguiflied,  took  light  afrefh  upon  the  admiffion  of  frefh  air, 
fome  that  they  made  them  without  wicks. — -Dr.  Plott  t  however,  thinks,  fuch 
perpetual  lamps  pra£licable,  and  propofes,  the  linum  afbeftinum,  for  the 
wick,  and  that  naptha,  or  liquid  bitumen,  conftantly  fpringing  into  fome  of 

the  coal  mines,  will  anfwer  for  the  oil,  and  bum  without  a  wick. - 

Vid.  Dr.  Plott ,  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  166,  or  in  Lowthorp' s  Abrig.  V.  3.  p.  636. — 
Some  again  have  imagined  it  to  have  been  a  natural  or  artificial  phofphorus, 
that  kindled  immediately  on  the  iminiffion  of  frefh  air;  mofl  accounts  agree 
in  this,  that  the  lamps  went  out  upon  the  admiffion  of  the  air,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  in  his  vulgar  errors,  B.  3.  p.  197.  takes  notice  of  the  perpetual  lamps, 
and  fays:  why  fome  lamps  included  in  clofe  bodies  have  burned  many  hun¬ 
dred  years,  is  becaufe  whatever  was  their  matter,  either  n  preparation  of  gold,  or 
naptha,  the  duration  proceeded  from  the  purity  of  their  oil,  which  yielded  no 
fuliginous  exhalations  to  fuffocate  the  fire;  for  if  air  had  nourifhed  the  flame,  it 
had  not  continued  many  minutes,  for  it  would  have  been  fpent  and  wafted  by 
the  fire.  This  being  the  reafon  why  fire  fometimes  continued  many  ages  in  flame 
without  fewel. 

/  -  *  [ .  4  f  t  f  y  ,  * . . 

3.  The  real  Foffile  Afheftos. 

*  *  *  .v 

4.  A  purfe  made  of  the  faid  Afbeftos,  or  incombuftible  foffile. — This  mineral 
has  feveral  names,  as  1.  Afbeftos,  2.  Amianthus,  3,  Salamandra,  4.  Linum  Foffille, 
&c.  See. 

TAB.  XXIII. 


two  trials  before  the  Royal  Society,  a  piece  of  cloth 
made  of  this  ftone  was  found  to  lofe  a  dram  of  its 
weight  each  time.  And  a  large  burning  glafs  indeed, 
reduces  it  into  little  glafs  globules,  in  proportion  as  the 
filaments  feparate;  but  common  fire  only  whitens  it. 

As  the  foffil  is  the  product  of  our  dominions,  and 
would  be  of  great  fervice  in  manufacturing  it  into  pa¬ 
per,  cloth  for  various  ufes,  &c.  that  the  art  was  once 
known,  no  body  will  difpute.  and  I  wifli  fome  ingeni¬ 


ous  perfon  would  recover  it  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
for  how  many  ladies,  valetudinarians  and  children  have 
been  burnt  by  their  cloaths  catching  fire,  for  want  of 
them  being  made  of  the  Afbeftos?  befides  a  great  many 
manuferipts,  wills,  deeds,  See.  As  to  its  generation.  Dr. 
Plott ,  takes  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  fome  fait,  and  a  pure 
earth  without  fulphur,  coagulated  in  the. winter;  and 
hardened  by  the  heats  in  the  fummer.  The  fait,  J • 
KeJJus  fays,  is  a  liquid  allum,  of  a  milky  fubfiance  inclin¬ 
ing  to  yellow,  that  exfudes  out  of  the  earth.  Vid.  Phil. 

*  Tranf. 
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Graptohthi ,  Figured  Slates ,  and  an  Agat , 

azzM  //ze  Eclipfe  on  the  Sun. 

s  ' 

^  ■  s  •  *•  '**. 

1.  A  Derby  or  Florentine  Stone,  on  which  by  the  hand  of  nature  is  de- 
-*■  ^  pitied  a  beautiful  landfcape,  it’s  fuppofed  to  be  iron,  or  a  mi¬ 
neral  fubftance  that  has  marked  the  landfcape,  and  occafioned  chiefly  by  mi¬ 

neral  exhalations,  flaming  the  original  foft  matter.  Nature  has  no  where 
been  addled,  except  the  black  frame;  there  is  another  landfcape  equally 
beautiful,  fame  fize,  in  the  British  Museum.  I  never  faw  in  my  life  any 
Hones  of  this  kind,  fo  well  imitating  the  compofition,  invention,  See.  of  the 
late  famous  landfcape  painters. — There  is  a  low  horizon,  (a.)  a  large  fey, 
trees  on  the  fore  ground,  (b.)  and  they  are  not  done  in  that  manner,  or 

method  of  making  ornamental  trees,  the  general  way  of  doing  landfcapes 

now  a  days :  but  it  reprefents  nature,  and  in  a  Ruyfdale-like  manner,  fo  call’d 
by  painters  when  trees,  Sec.  are  natural,  and  not  mannerd.) 


2.  The  India  Agat*  a  pendant,  fet  in  form  of  a  heart,  here  nature  again  has 
drawn  on  it  a  true  reprefentation  of  an  Eclipfe  on  the  Sun,  (c.)  and  (d.)  the 


Trarif.  No.  ij2.p.  1051.  It  was  anciently  preferibed 
for  difeafes  of  the  Ikin,  and  particularly  for  the  itch. 
Sir  A.  Hume,  Bt.  had  in  hi^s  poffeflion  a  fine  fpecies  of 
Afbeftos,  adhering  to  talc,  which  is  counted  very  curious, 
and  indeed  the  amianthus  and  Afbeftos.  are  ftony  con¬ 
cretes  of  the  talcy  kind,  though  differing  from  talc  in 
their  external  appearance.  They  ard  not  near  fo  bright, 
or  fo  fmooth  and  unflious;  and  are  compofed  not  of 
leaves  or  plates,  as  have  been  laid,  but  of  long  filaments 
like  flax  :  the  method  of  preparation,  as  preferibed  by 
Ciampini ,  &c.  Vid.  Neumann,  p.  30. 

*  Agate.)  A  precious  ftone,  firft  found  on  the  banks 
of  a  river  in  Sicily ,  whence  it  is  named  partly  tranf- 
parent,  and  partly  opake ;  ufually  diverfified  with  a 
variety  of  colours,  veins,  fpots,  &c.  fometimes  exhibit- 


moon, 

<  \ 

* 

ing  figures,  or  appearances  of  natural  objects,  as  land¬ 
fcapes,  woods,  rivers,  fruits,  flowers,  &c. — The  molt 
celebrated  Agat,  is  that  of  Pyrrhus,  wherein  were  repre- 
fented  the  nine  Mules,  each  with  their  proper  attributes, 
and  Apollo  in  the  middle,  playing  on  the  harp.  Vid. 
Plin.  /.  7.  c.  11. — Kircher,  that  famous  author,  men¬ 
tions  to  have  feen  a  ftone,  on  which  was  depibted  the 
four  letters  ufually  inferibed  on  the  top  of  crucifixes,  . 
I.N.R.I.  fome  real  crucifix  he  apprehends  had  been 
under  ground,  among  ftones  and  other  rubbilh,  where 
the  infeription  happened  to  be  parted  from  the  crofs, 
and  to  be  received  among  a  foft  mould,  or  clay,  fuf- 
ceptible  of  the  impreflion  of  the  letters,  this  came  af¬ 
terwards,  by  means  of  fome  lapidific  juice,  or  fume, 
to  be  petrified.. - In  the  fame  manner,  that  author 

fuppofes  the  Agat  of  Pyrrhus ,  to  have  been  formed 

but 


\ 
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moon,  on  the  bottom  of  which  hangs  an  Onyx*  drop  (e.) — They  have  a 
companion  to  it  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon. 

/  ' 

T  A  B. 

>  \  • .  f  L 

The  Human  Horn , 


XXIV. 

/ 

and  the  Crotalum. 

i 


Fig.  1.  ONE  of  the  Horns  +  of  Mrs.  French ,  a  woman  from  Tenterden ,  a 
^  Market  Town  of  Kent ,  who  had  a  Horny  Subjlance  growing  out 
of  the  back  part  of  her  head;  it  is  faid  by  one  of  the  officers  at  the  British 

.  _ .  i  i,  -*-> — IE  . 

but  others  imagine  rhnfe  ftnnes  made  in  no  other  man-  with  aquafortis,  with  which  the  Lapidaries  are  well 


ner  than  Cameos,  or  Florentine  Jlones :  Thefe  kind  of 
Agats,  are  clafTed  among  the  anthropomorphos.  There 
is  likewife  a  particular  kind  of  Agats,  commonly  called 
Mocoes,  of  which  the  British  Museum  has  fine 
fpecimens,  they  are  beautifully  poli fired,  on  which  are 
very  lively  and  natural  reprefentations  of  little  land- 
fcapes,  moffes,  fhrubs,  and  other  figures. — They  are 
compofed  of  chryftal,  debafed  by  a  large  quantity  of 
earth,  are  merely  the  effeB  of  one  fimple  concretion, 
and  variegated  only  by  the  difpofition  of  the  fluid 
they  were  formed  in,  which  gave  their  differently  co¬ 
loured  veins,  or  matters. - And  are  very  numerous, 

they  are,  however,  arranged  into  fome  order,  and  firfl 
according  to  the  different  colours  of  their  ground  ; 
fecondly,  with  regard  to  the  objeBs  reprefented  on 
them  ;  are  alfo  divided  with  regard  to  the  affinities 
they  bear  to  other  flones,  and  are  fometimes  denomi¬ 
nated  from  the  fubject  reprefented  on  them,  like  our 
Aftronomical  Agat  above,  from  the  Eclipfe  being  de- 
piBed  on  it. 

The  great  Mr.  Boyle,  who  is  an  honour  to  his 
country,  takes  Agat  to  have  been  formed  of  feperate 
beds,  or  flrata  of  fine  clay  or  earth,  brought  by  a  pe¬ 
trifying  liquor  to  coagulate  into  a  (tone. —  The  fame 
author  obferves,  that  the  fire  will  purge  away  the  co¬ 
lours  of  Agat.  That  likewife  Agats  may  be  ftained 
artificially  by  a  folution  of  filver  in  fpirits  of  nitre, 
and  the  figures  and  ramifications,  of  any  piBurefque 
fione,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  may  be  difeharged 


acquainted.— Thofe  who  chufe  to  be  further  informed 
may  confult  M.  Du  Fay ,  who  has  given  the  art  of 
ftaining  Agats,  with  divers  beautiful  colours.  Vid.  Mem . 
Acad.  R.  an.  1728.  p.  y  1.  I  muft  not  forget  to  men¬ 
tion,  that  the  feal  Engravers  efleem  this  fione  for  feals  ; 
becaufe  no  wax  will  flick  to  it : — And  are  ufed  for 
fword-hilts,  knife-hafts,  beads,  cups,  &c. 

*  Onyx  Drop.)  At  the  bottom  (e.)  is  accounted  a 
fpecies  of  opake  Agat.  The  word  in  Greek,  fignifies  a 
nail ;  the  poets  making  this  fione  to  be  formed  from 
a  paring  of  Venus’s  nails,  cut  off  by  Cupid  with  one 

of  his  arrows. - There  are  four  fpecies  of  the  Onyx, 

now  in  ufe  among  the  Lapidaries,  the  bluifh  white 
one,  with  broad  and  white  zones,  which  is  the  true 
Onyx  of  the  ancients,  and  is  compofed  of  a  bluifh 
white  Onyx,  variegated  with  white  and  brown  zones. 

The  Onyx  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Eajl-In - 
dies ;  in  Mexico,  Bohemia ,  and  other  places  in  Germany  ; 
and  is  formed  of  chryftal,  debafed  with  a  fmall  admix¬ 
ture  of  earth,  in  form  of  a  pebble,  and  fometimes  of 
flat  and  even  plates,  of  a  feries  of  coats,  made  by  in- 
crullations  round  a  central  nucleus ;  in  fhort,  white 
zones  or  girdles  are  effential  to  an  Onyx. 

t  Horns.)  Now  as  this  woman’s  Horn  has  got  fomc- 
thing  of  the  Satyr  in  it,  I  thought  it  moll  proper  to  rank 
it  with  the  Crotalus. 
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Museum,  that  fome  people  allowed  her  a  certain  fum  per  year  for  to  make  a 
fhow  of  her.4  but  the  Horn  by  fome  accident  broke  off,  which  (he  prefented  to  Sir 
H.  Sloane,  who  gave  her  generoufly  four  guineas  in  return.  But  this  Horn  does 
iiot  belong  to  the  woman  whofe  portrait  they  have  at  the  Museum,  her  name 
was  Mary  Davis ,  an  inhabitant  of  great  Saughall ,  near  Chejhire.  “This  refem- 
blance  was  taken  Anno.  Dom.  1668,  iFtatis  74.  When  fhe  was  28  years  old,  an 
excrefcence  rofe  upon  her  head,  which  continued  thirty  years  like  to  a  wen,  then 
grew  into  two  Horns,  after  five  years  fhe  caff  them;  then  grew  two  more,  after 
five  years,  fhe  caff  them  again;  thofe  upon  her  head  have  grown  four  years,  and 
are  to  be  feen.’ “The  above  is  a  copy  of  what  was  wrote  on  the  bottom  of  the 
pi£ture,  and  the  face  is  a  profile :  another  pi£lure  after  her,  it  is  faid,  is  in  the  Mu* 
seum  at  Oxford ,  along  with  the  two  real  Horns.“And  in  the  late  fale  of  Sir  John 
Dalflons  colle&ion,  1775,  there  was  likewife  a  very  curious  Horny  excrefcence3 
taken  from  behind  a  woman’s  ear,  with  a  certificate  and  further  account  thereof. 
In  perufing  my  notes  over,  of  the  year  1772,  I  found  another  fingular  account  of 
the  wife  of  a  tradefman  at  Macon ,  in  Burgundy,  who  for  thofe  fixteen  years  paft, 
has  been  affli&ed  with  a  Horny  fubftance,  which  grew  out  of  the  fide  of  her  neck, 
to  the  lenth  of  five  or  fix  inches,  curling  like  the  Horn  of  a  ram;  fhe  had  for 
fome  years  paft  cut  it  off  down  to  its  bafis,  which  was  two  inches  in  diameter,  but 
it  conftantly  grew  again  foon  after ;  however  a  dextrous  Surgeon  made  a  radical 
cure  of  this  extraordinary  diforder,  by  differing  it  out  from  its  origin,  which  was 
found  to  be  fupplied  by  a  quantity  of  matter  fimilar  to  the  white  of  an  egg.  if  any 
one  of  thefe  women  had  lived,  or  been  born  among  the  ancient  Egyptians ,  See.  they 
might  have  laid  claim  of  a  pedigree  to  0 fir  is,  Bacchus,  Pan ,  or  any  other  of  the 
Horned  Gods,  but  moll  of  the  gentlemen  in  this  libertine  age  do  not  look  on  thefe 
as  a  proper  ornament  for  the  fair-fex ;  and  yet  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  all  thofe 
Horns  I  have  feen  are  always  found  on  a  woman’s  head,  as  if  nature  laboured  to 
put  us  in  mind  that  there  are  female  cuckoos  as  well  as  males.  I  prefer  the  laft 
word  before  the  real  one,  the  very  found  of  which  makes  men  in  general  look  very 
ferious,  and  on  the  contrary  it  makes  the  women  fmile. — From  this  we  find  what 
different  effefts  founds  of  words,  mufic,  gold,  See.  have  on  the  Membrana  Tympani, 
and  auditory  nerve ;  and  thus  from  found  and  mufic  we  are  harmonioully  led 
on  to  our  mufical  inftrument  commonly  called  a  Crotalus. 

»  •  -  * 

Fig.  2.  A  Crotalum ,  +  or  kind  of  cymbal,  with  eight  round  plates,  (b.)  of 
bronze  or  brafs,  hollow  within,  the  ring  (c.)  is  copper,  and  was  ufed  like  the 
fiftrum  to  mark  the  cadence;  the  ufe  of  underftanding  it  in  thofe  days  was 

certainly  more  agreeable  than  we  can  at  prefent  imagine. - It  is  a  very  ancient 

R  mufical 


*  Crotalum.)  We  have  endeavoured  to  affift  a  learned 
French  gentleman,  who  has  called  this  mufical  inftrument 
a  Crotales;  for  what  is  likewife  called  a  Crotalum,  a- 
ftiong  the  ancients,  is  a  mufical  inftrument  made  of  two 


brafs  plates,  or  bones,  as  I  have  already  faid,  which 
being  ftruck  together,  made  a  kind  of  mufic  like  the 
caftanets ;  and  thefe  I  take  to  be  the  fame  which  Her¬ 
cules  made  ufe  of. 
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mufical  inftrument,  a  kind  of  caftagnetta,  and  found  on  medals  in  the  hands 
of  the  prieft  of  Cybele,  See.  and  differs  very  much  from  the  fiftrum,  though 
authors  frequently  confound  the  two.  They  were  {hook  in  the  hand,  and  in 
{hiking  againft  each  other,  made  a  quick  tinkling  noife,  like  the  fmall  fhells  of 
brafs,  ivory,  or  wood,  called  caflanet,  which  dancers  rattle  in  their  hands,  as  at 
Sadler  s-Wells,  to  accompany  and  dire6l  their  motions  and  cadences. — An  antient, 
in  Panfanias ,  fays,  that  Hercides  did  not  kill  the  great  birds  of  the  lake 
Stymphalus,  but  that  he  drove  them  away  by  playing  on  Crotola;  but  this 
Crotalum  is  entirely  of  a  different  fhape  and  more  like  the  caflanet:  the 
Crotalum  therefore,  if  this  is  true,  mufl  be  exceedingly  ancient.  Lucretius,  /.  5. 
the  manner  of  driving  birds  away  from  orchards  in  Holland,  now-a-days, 
with  a  machine  I  call  a  wind-rattle,  perhaps  took  its  invention  thence.  Clemens 
Alexandrians,  attributes  the  invention  to  the  Sicilians,  and  forbids  the  ufe  thereof 
to  the  Chriflians,  becaufe  of  the  indecent  motions  and  geftures  that  accompanied 

it. - 1  look  on  this  as  a  fpecies  of  Crotalus,  perhaps  from  Crotalia.  Vid ,  Plin.  9. 

35. - “  Jewels  fo  worn,  that  they  jingle  as  they  flrike  againft  one  another.” — 

Thefe  round  plates  are  likewife  ufed  in  cymbals,  or  what  is  called  tambourins, 
which  we  daily  fee  accompany  organs;  and  abroad,  efperially  in  Holland , 
among  the  lower  clafs,  where  they  fallen  ever  fo  many  of  thefe  tin  jingles  and 
bells  to  their  country  carts,  See.  in  the  time  of  their  kermis,  or  fairs,  as  an  harmo¬ 
nious  preparation  for  dancing. 

_ .  ,1L  — — — — - - - 

TAB.  XXV. 

■  ’  ■  '  .  •  .  .  *  .  .  ' 

Greek  and  Roman  Tejfercc,  or  Tickets. 

Fig 9  1,  r|  ^HE  Hand  in  bafo  relievo  on  this  Ticket*  with  the  thumb 
A  and  fore  finger  up,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  finger 

down 

<  -  J  .  1  *  .  .  :  .  r  ;  *  4  ?  f  . .  ,  .  ,  4  ► 

*  Ticket.)  The  Hollanders  have  a  proverb,  viz this  remarkable  proverb,  of  which  I  am  very  fond,  and 
confidering  is  all,  faid  the  maid,  and  {he  made  but  find  it  always  very  difficult  in  beginning  well.  For  if 
one  bed  and  laid  with  her  mailer ;  and  the  Englijh  a  perfon  makes  a  falfe  Hep  in  limine,  let  us  fuppofe  a 
fay,  well  begun  is  half  ended,  for  all  our  actions,  whether  rope-dancer,  or  young  lady,  See.  the  projeft  of  any 
he  undertaking  be  good  or  bad,  turns  on  the  axis  of  undertaking,  work,  reputation,  life  and  foul  is  irreco¬ 
verably 
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Verably  loll,  i.  e.  according  to  its  confequcnce ;  thus 
after  conjidering  or  a  forefight,  we  will  endeavour  to  make 
a  good  beginning  with  the  Tickets,  to  avoid  [pots,  or  any 
mark  of  fcratches  in  our  reputation  as  an  Author . 

Now,  before  we  enter  to  view  or  explain  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Tejfera,  by  way  of  prelude,  it  will  be  necefTary 
to  obferve,  that  thefe  Tickets  fdrved  for  various  pur- 
pofes,  and  likewife  fignilied  a  watch-word  among  centi- 
nels  in  Roman  camps,  to  prevent  furprize,  &c.  Augus¬ 
tus  Ccefar,  gave  for  his  watch-word  Venus  genetrix ;  Pom- 
peius  Magnus ,  gave  Hercules  inv ictus,  Sec.  and  this  was 
called  Tejfera  Militaris,  there  were  others  called  Tejfera 
Fnmentaria ,  the  next  was  Tejfera  Numaria ,  and  there 
was  the  Tejfera  Hofpitalis ,  of  which  we  have  given  a 

flight  (ketch  among  the  dice,  page  44. - There  were 

many  more,  as  the  Teffera  of  the  gladiators  and  flaves, 
which  were  certificates  or  marks  of  freedom,  for  to 
affill  as  fpeflators,  and  not  as  gladiators,  as  may  be  feen 
from  G ruler,  M.  de  la  Chaufe,  Fabreti,  and  Montfaucon. 
— And  the  Tejfera  Convivales,  or  Tickets  by  which  they 
were  admitted  unto  feafts,  or  which  entitled  a  foldier, 

See.  to  a  dinner,  according  to  Livy. - It  is  true  that 

the  Emperors  ufed  to  give  the  foldiers  certain  meafures 
of  corn,  &c.  and  the  poor  as  I  have  faid  before,  corn, 
oil,  gold,  filver,  and  other  things ;  but  befides  thefe 
they  ferved  for  certain  facrifices,  feflivities,  the  theatres 
and  other  places  of  diverfion,  as  marks  and  counter¬ 
marks. - Their  characters  as  to  form  are  various,  and 

the  matter  or  fubftance  ^confifls  of  ivory,  bone,  (lone, 
chryftal,  many  others  of  wood,  like  thofe  that  are  found 
at  Herculaneum ;  a  great  number  of  them  are  lead,  and 
refemble  coins,  they  reprefent  Egyptian  and  Grecian 
divinities,  with  heads  of  Emperors  or  other  charac¬ 
ters.  Vid.  Count  Caylus. - Some  others  again  we  find 

with  fentences,  on  which  was  wrote  Faujle  vivas,  live 
happily,  &c. — Thofe  who  have  writings  on  them,  or 
figures,  provided  they  have  efcaped  the  feythe  of 
time,  throw  great  light  towards  explaining  them,  but 
thofe  which  have  only  numbers,  or  fome  with  figures 


arid  numbers,  befides  their  different  forms  and  fubfian- 
ces  being  arbitrary,  has  made  many  an  antiquary  fweat 
in  vain  ;  and  makes  them  very  intricate  and  difficult  for 
to  decide,  yet,  there  are  fome  from  their  peculiarities,  as 
thofe  of  the  Gladiators ,  and  TeJJ'era  Hofpitales,  Sec.  which 
may  be  eafily  underflood.  But  what  is  very  remarkable, 
is,  that  fome  of  thefe  tickets  have  baffo  relievos  on  them, 
their  fubftance  being  ivory,  bone,  and  ftone,  which  re¬ 
quired  to  be  fculptured,  and  their  letters,  &c.  engraved, 
fome  of  which  I  have  feen  are  very  well  done ;  now  if 
we  confider  the  great  quantity  that  were  wanted,  to 
fupply  the  fpe&ators,  their  luxurious  tafle  for  encourag¬ 
ing  their  large  theatrical  fports  in  thofe  days;  and  fome 
again  for  fo  common  ufe,  we  do  think,  as  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  concerning  an  arrow  head  of  flint,  that  perhaps 
they  had  a  fecret  unknown  to  us,  of  making  the  above 
fubftance  foft  or  liquefiable  and  fit  for  a  mould.  —  Since 
I  wrote  this,  I  have  been  fo  happy  again  of  meeting 
with  a  paffage  to  fettle  this  doubt  by  new  evidence,  from 
Senecas  epiftle,  xc.  telling  us  that  Democritus,  by  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  Egyptians,  difeovered  how  to 
foften  ivory,  and  by  boiling  a  ftone,  learned  how  to  con¬ 
vert  it  into  an  emerald*;  a  green  precious  ftone. — If 
they  could  foften  ivory,  they  might  do  the  fame  with 
bone,  flint,  ftone,  &c.  and  if  they  had  the  art  of  tinging, 
or  imitating  the  emerald,  there  is  no  doubt,  nay  it  is  con¬ 
firmed,  of  their  making  artificial  gems,  which  equalled  the 
originals  both  in  luft*0  an<^  tiardnefs;  and  being  well 
acquainted  with  chymical  operation;  it  is  faid  by  VopiJ- 
cus,  that  they  ufed  to  make  drinking-glaffes,  called 
AllaJJontcs,  which  would  change  colour  like  a  pigeons 

neck  or  a  peacock’s  tail. - Moreover,  it  is  faid,  fays 

Pliny ,  l.  36.  c.  2 6.  <e  that  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius , 
the  third  Emperor,  there  was  devifed  a  certain  temper 
of  glafs,  which  made  it  pliable  and  flexible  to  wind 
and  turn  without  breaking:  but  the  t  artificer  who 
devifed  this,  was  put  to  death,  and  his  work-houfe, 
for  fear  left  vefiels  made  of  fuch  glafs  fhould  take  away 
the  credit  from  the  rich  plate  of  braft,  filver,  and  gold, 
and  make  them  of  no  price:  and  verily,  this  report  hath 

run 


*  This  is  he  who  ufed  to  laugh  at  the  follies  of  the  world,  in  hunting  fo  eagerly  after  riches  and  honour;  a 
great  traveller  for  the  fake  of  knowledge,  by  which  he  became  an  excellent  philofopher,  at  Abdera.  (Vid.  Cic. 
and  Ceneca,  whq  quotes  the  above  author.)  Was  a  learned  man,  he  was  a  great  Orator,  Philojopher,  Poet,  and  an 
Hrjlorian.  If  any  of  thefe  little  great  men  now-a-days,  or  other  men,  will  but  draw  a  comparifon  between 
their  merit  and  them ;  but  however,  we  fhall  all  know  by  and  by,  who  has  merit  and  who  has  not ;  thefe 
men  of  the  firft  rate  I  refpeft,  and  look  on  their  philofophy,  Sec.  as  I  would  admire  a  fine  antique ;  either 
done  by  an  Egyptian  or  Grecian  Sculptor,  and  thefe  are  the  people  I  would  take  for  an  example. 


t  It  is  faid  that  the  fuppliant  came  before  the  Emperor,  and  fliewed  him  a  glafs  whole  and  found, 

which  had  been  purpofly  broken  before  ;  he  caufed  him  prcfently  to  be  put  to  death. - Vid.  Ccel.  Rhodig. 

1.  20.  c.  30.  Every  perfon  is  fenfible,  that  all  utenfils,  or  kitchen  vefiels,  &c.  made  of  glafs,  or  china,  are 
more  wholfome  to  cat  and  drink  out  of,  than  any  other  vefiel  whatfoever,  and  if  Fortune  chufes  to  fmile 
on  me  once  more  ;  I  ftiould  like,  if  it  even  was  for  the  remaining  part  of  my  life,  to  find  this  great  fecret 
out;  and  I  really  believe  I  could  make  glafs,  china,  Sec.  malleable,  if  I  had  time:  but  dame  Fortune  has 
neither  eyes  nor  ears,  and  killing  goes  by  favour. 
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down*,  fignifies  the  number  viii.  or  eig  h  being  the  degree  of  the  theatre  ;  and 
the  number  ix.  or  nine,  engraved  on  the  back,  (a)  fignifieth  the  door  or  entry 
through  which  one  was  to  pafs:  this  precaution  was  to  prevent  the  croud 
from  hopping  the  paflage.  The  fubftance  ivory,  and  fame  fize. 

2.  A  bone  cut  in  form  of  a  ram’s  head,  this  Ticket  ferved  to  announce 
the  nature  of  contribution  in  vi£tuals  given  to  the  people,  and  he  that 
received  fuch  a  one  was  paid  in  mutton,  the  fame  quantity  which  is  marked 
on  the  back,  B.  xiii. 

3.  This  Tejfera  or  Ticket ,  (c.)  was  difcovered  in  Campania ,  near  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Capua ,  Capri ,  or  Caprea,  (I  believe  this  Capri ,  or  Caprea ,  is  20 
m.  f.  of  the  city  of  Naples.)  It  ferved  for  a  Theatrical  Ticket,  in  the 
reprefentation  of  a  god,  entitled  Serapis ,  +  the  reft  the  name  of  the  author, 

and 


run  currant  a  long  time.  But  what  booted  the  aboliihing 
of  glafs-makers,  feeing  that  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor 
Nero ,  the  art  of  glafs-making  was  grown  to  fuch  perfec¬ 
tion,  that  two  drinking  cups  of  glafs,  fand  thofe  not  big, 
which  they  called  plerotos  or  eared  cups)  were  fold  for 
6000  feflerces,  a  com  among  tbp  Romans,  in  value  the 
fourth  part  of  a  denier,  or  two  affes  and  a  half,  i.  e.  two 
pounds  of  brafs  coin  and  a  half;  marked  thus  LLS.  the 
two  LL.  Handing  for  librae,  pounds,  and  the  S.  for  femi, 
half  a  pound;  which  afterwards,  by  turning  the  two  LL. 
into  an  H.  was  thus  marked.  HS. 

It  is  likewife  faid  by  Appeon  Plijlonices ,  there  was  to 
be  feen  in  the  labyrinth  of  E gypt,  a  colofTus  of  Serapis, 
nine  cubits  high,  of  an  entire  emerald.  Vid.  for  their 
beautiful  flaining  Hones,  glafs,  enamel,  and  making  pafte, 
Pliny.  Marble,  &c.  may  be  made  fo  foft  as  to  be 
planed  as  we  do  wood,  and  I  have  thought  many  years 
ago,  that  wood  might,  when  pulverifed  and  mixed  with 
a  Hrong  cement  or  particular  adhefiion,  be  made  fit  for 
making  figures.  Sc c.  in  a  mould.  We  are  not  loll  here 
in  a  labyrinth  of  confufion,  our  fubjeCt  is  Hill  in  my 
mind;  I  had  no  opportunity  of  introducing  this  any 
where  but  here ;  the  intent  of  this,  is  to  fet  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  thofe  afloat,  who  have  a  genius  for  thefe  fub- 
jects,  if  by  chance  they  fliould  meet  with  this. 

What  pleafes  me  moH, — is  the  Tejfera  Hofpitalis; 
they  confifled  of  two  pieces  which  ufed  to  join  when 
put  together,  or  like  one  piece  cut  in  two,  with  certain 
characters,  or  double  marks,  as  correfponded  when 

joined,  as  Bakers,  and  others  mark  their  tallies. - 

With  thefe  Tickets  they  juflified  the  hofpitality  which 
was  contracted  with  certain  perfons,  in  cafe  they  travel¬ 
led,  Set.  either  for  their  poflerity,  or  they  might  lend 


thefe  Tickets  to  whom  they  pleafed;  on  bringing  thefe 
Tefferas  they  were  as  well  received  with  lodging,  See. 
as  the  perfon  to  whom  the  Ticket  belonged.  In  the 
fixth  century  a  law  was  paffed  in  Livonia ,  that  the 
perfon,  who  refufed  to  Ihelter  and  fpread  his  frugal 
hoard  before  a  traveller,  his  houfe  fliould  be  burned 
to  the  ground, 

O  how  humane  and  friendly  this!  - Here  is  a 

picture  of  ancient  hofpitality ! — What  a  pity  it  is  that 
fo  noble  a  virtue  is  aboliflied,  and  fo  fine  an  example 
is  not  known  in  Chriflian  countries! 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to  open  the  door,  to 
enter  into  the  ufe  of  the  above  Tickets. 

t  Fingers  Down.)  By  holding  down  the  fourth  finger 
of  the  left  hand,  while  the  refl  were  extended.  The 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic  fignifies  the  perfeCt  and  magnified, 
number  of  fix.  The  ancients  expreffed  numbers  by 
the  fingers  on  either  hand :  on  the  left  they  counted 
their  digits  and  articulte  numbers  unto  a  hundred;  on 
the  right  hand  hundreds  and  thoufands,  and  though  by 
holding  the  finger  down  in  the  left,  meant  but  fix,  in 
the  right  hand  it  fignified  fix  hundred.  Vid.  Pierius,  and 

Sir  T.  Brown’s,  Vul.  Errors,  p.  237. - Among  the- 

moderns,  they  have  an  ufeful  invention  of  teaching 
dumb  people  to  fpeak,  or  exprefs  their  mind  on  the 
fingers,  which  I  have  feen  performed  with  amazing 
.  alacrity,  by  a  Dutch  phyfician  at  the  Hague.  Ammeanus , 
a  Dutch  phyfician,  hath  written  an  exprefs  treatife  on 
this  fubjeCh 

J  Serapis,  Ofiris,  and  Apis,  are  the  three  different 

names 
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and  feems  to  fhew  that  he  was  called  Sojyphartes  ;  the  letter  near  the 
bottom,  fignifies  the  feventh  row  of  benches,  that  was  to  be  occupied  by 
the  pofleffor,  the  upper  part  which  is  obliterated,  may  ftand  for  the  number 
of  the  door, — The  flower  Lotus,  *  placed  on  the  other  fide  was  the  fymbol 
of  this  deity,  which  {hews  that  this  piece  was  reprefented  at  the  time  of  the 
celebration  of  the  anniverfary  of  this  God. — The  fubftance  of  this  Ticket  is 
ivory,  fame  fize,  and  fet  in  a  filver  frame  to  keep  it  from  being  further 
damaged;  I  look  on  this  as  being  very  curious  and  very  valuable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  antiquity. 

4.  The  lords  of  the  manor,  or  mailers  of  villages  ufed  to  give  to  the 
inhabitants  lullral  or  expiatory  vi&ims,  and  Tefferae,  fuch  as  the  ram,  fow, 
and  bull ;  which  were  facrificed  in  their  behalf  on  the  eleventh  of  May, 
this  being  the  time  they  addrefs’d  their  Gods  in  favour  of  their  harvell, 
which  we  endeavour  to  prove,  or  is  proved  by  Hojlenius  from  an  ancient 
ruflick  kalendar. 

1/ 

The  facrificing  of  the  ram,  and  the  flames  underneath  the  animal,  are 
very  well  reprefented  in  bafs-relievo,  on  this  ivory  Ticket,  figure  4,  and  the 
Roman  numeral  letters  (d.)  three,  on  the  back  of  this  Ticket  have  the  fame 
fignification  as  the  Greek  letter  at  the  bottom.  I  mull  own  I  looked  on  num¬ 
ber  three  as  the  date  ot  the  month  on  which  the  facrilice  was  lixt,  but 
meeting  with  the  above  palfage,  we  will  rather  with  more  authority  fuppofe, 
that  the  perfon  was  entitled  to  a  quantity  of  money  in  gold,  filver,  or 
certain  meafures  of  corn,  pullet  eggs,  likewife  various  animals,  and  many 
other  uncertain  things,  from  a  palfage  in  Lampridius ,  fpeaking  of  Elliogabaius m 

S  - As 

names  of  one  and  the  fame  God.- — -Seraph,  etymo-  Serrato,  others  Ambel. - It  is  a  Native  of  Egypt,  the 

logy  or  derivation  it  is  faid  proceeds  from  cheft,  for  Eajl-Indies,  and  the  hotter  parts  of  America ,  and  flowers 

OJiris ,  whofe  body  after  death,  was  found  inclofed  or  in  Autumn. - The  root,  which  is  of  the  fhape  and  fize 

ftiut  up  in  a  cheft,  (being  killed  by  his  brother  Typhon )  of  a  large  egg,  is  a  delicacy  with  the  people  of  the 
thence  he  was  called  Sorapis,  by  the  change  of  a  letter  Eaft,  and  accounted  a  very  wholforne  and  delicate 
Seraph,  from  which  the  poet  made  his  play,  and  for  food  :  they  boil  it,  and  eat  it  with  the  liquor ;  it  is  fo 
which  this  Theatrical  Ticket  ferved.  Apis,  comes  from  extremely  abundant  in  the  Nile,  that  it  ferves  as  a  kind 
a  word  in  the  Egyptian  language,  which  fignifies  an  ox,  of  univerfal  food  to  the  poor,  who  have  nothing  to 
as  appeared  after  the  faid  OJiris  was  interred,  and  do  but  go  into  the  place  where  the  water  is  fhalloweft, 
which  was  worfhiped  by  the  Egyptians,  thinking  it  was  and  take  up  in  an  hour  or  two,  food  for  many  days  for 
Ofiris,  and  called  it  Apis.  See  Pantheon  of  the  Heathen  their  families. — There  is  not  any  bread  in  the  world 

Gods,  p.  33d. - This  OJiris,  or  Serapis,  the  greateft  (by  report)  more  wholforne  and  lighter,  fo  long  as  it 

of  all  the  Gods  in  Egypt,  was  fcceeded  by  this  ftately  is  hot;  but  being  once  cold,  it  is  harder  of  digeftion, 
beautiful  ox.  Vid.  Plin ,  Hijl.  Nat.  1.  8,  c.  40.  and  becometh  weighty  and  ponderous.  Vid.  Plin.  1. 

22.  c.  21.  A  gentleman  whom  I  very  much  refpeft, 

*  The  Lotus.)  Of  which  we  will  give  the  following  and  often  quote,  the  moft  learned  in  Natural  Hi(- 
botanical  relation:  Alpinus  calls  it  Lotus  AEgyptica ;  tory,  and  one  with  whom  I  would  fooner  err,  than 
a  name  moft  authors  have  copied  from  him.  Sir  Hans  be  in  the  right  with  his  critics, 

Sloane ,  Nymphea  Indica  Flore  Candido,  folio  in  Ambitu 
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■As  to  the  ufe  of  the  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  Telfera,  I  am  not 
alhamed  to  own  my  ignorance,  unlefs  it  was  to  hang  on  the  gueft,  or  fome 
fuch  ufe  for  to  hang  by. 

5.  From  the  explanation  of  the  laft  Ticket,  the  numeral  letters  both  in 

Latin  and  Greeks  on  the  front  of  this  Telfera,  (5.)  will  be  eafily  underftood, 
and  as  there  is  no  figure  or  letters,  but  the  number  fifteen,  it’s  impoffible  to 
judge  with  any  certainty,  for  what  it  was  intended,  unlefs  it  ferved  for  the 
degree,  or  the  place  the  fpe&ator  was  to  occupy  in  the  Theatre,  or  any 
other  places  of  diverfion;  the  fubftance  of  this  Telfera  was  a  beautiful 
chryftal,  of  a  globular  form,  and  the  number  15  engraved  in  the  very  fub¬ 
ftance  ;  and  the  reverfe  of  the  number  is  feen  through  the  back  part  of  this 

Ticket,  figure  (e.) 

6.  and  7.  As  they  are  of  the  fame  bignefs,  and  form  one  piece  when 

laid  on  each  other,  as  if  it  had  been  cut  in  two,  I  muft  own  I  took  this 

for  a  Tejfera  Hofpitalis ,  but  the  Earl  of - ,  fuppofes  the  word  Polynices 

to  fignify  the  name  of  a  play,  which  was  ftill  more  confirmed  by  Lady - , 

who  informed  me  that  in  a  French  Book,  entitled  Theatre  Greek ,  is*  mention¬ 
ed  the  Tragedy  of  Polynices ,  See, 

This  Polynices  was  the  ion  of  Oedipm^  ami  bivnhui  uf  Jtteocles,  but  Eteo~ 
cles  being  the  elder  fon,  agreed  with  his  brother  Polynices,  that  after  their 
father’s  death,  they  fhould  rule  alternately  year  by  year,  but  he  having 
reigned  his  year,  would  not  refign  the  government  to  his  brother;  upon 
which  a  war  enfuing,  they  met  in  the  field,  and  killed  each  other.  Their 
bodies  being  burned  in  one  pile,  the  flame  parted,  to  fhew  their  antipathy, 
when  dead,  was  as  great  as  when  living.  Vicl.  Stat.  Theb.  12,  430.  Figure 
(7.)  being  very  much  obliterated,  my  friends  and  myfelf  have  not  been  able, 
after  a  deal  of  fearching,  to  make  it  out,  and  as  there  are  a  great  many 
antiquities,  the  explanations  of  which  are  only  conje£tures,  fo  there  are 
many,  of  which  nothing  can  be  faid,  though  the  plan  I  had  formed  to  my¬ 
felf  was  not  to  draw  any  thing  of  that  kind;  we  wifh  however  the  reader 
will  accept  of  our  beft  endeavours,  as  we  fuppofe  this  Ticket  to  be  the  name 
of  the  entertainment  after  the  laft  tragedy,  or  may  be  the  name  of  another 
play;  what  makes  me  think  fo,  is  their  fubftance  being  the  fame,  and  they 
fit  exa&ly  when  put  together,  or  perhaps  it  ftands  for  the  name  of  a  man 
and  woman. 
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TAB.  XXVI. 


A  Roman  Patera ,  &  a  large  Gold  One  ditto , 


Fig,  1.  A  Shallow  Red  Roman  Patera,*  Poculum,  or  little  cup.  Found 
Fa*  at  Black  Stakes ,  below  Chatham ,  upon  the  ebbing  of  the  tide  ; 
the  in  and  out  fide  varnilhed,  F  and  the  word  in  the  infide  Primani,  J  per¬ 
haps  fignifies  a  breakfaft  cup  belonging  to  the  Roman  foldiers  of  the  firft 
Legion,  when  they  invaded  this  kingdom,  and  not  the  name  of  the  mailer 
of  the  Pottery,  Tid.  TAB.  XXII.  on  Lamps,  for  the  Word  Januari . — Like 
thofe  Ikilful  in  Pyrotechnics .  nr  the  art  nf  fireworks,  entertain  the  fpe£lators ; 
fo  we  endeavour  at  our  coming  and  going,  always  to  throw  fome  pleafing 
fquibs,  or  lights  on  fubje£ls;  efpecially  where  there  is  but  little  to  fay,  or 
when  we  cannot  be  deep; — But  fometimes  they  are  dry  and  infipid  by 
nature ;  then  again  we  endeavour  to  flourilh  them  off  with  a  juft  Tafte  and 
bon  gout ,  always  lively,  never  low-fpirited  and  defpairing,  for  it  was  never 


*  Red  Roman  Patera.)  Of  Engli/h  manu  failure ; 
thefe  are  dug  up  in  different  places  of  this  kingdom, 
and  thefe  Roman  Potteries  have  likewife  been  difco- 
vered  in  many  places ;  fuch  as  about  Midway  between 
WilberfoJJe  and  Barnby  on  the  Moor,  fix  miles  from 
York,  in  the  Sand-Hills,  or  rifing  ground,  where  now 
the  warren  is  : — Another  Roman  Pottery  on  the  Sand- 
Hills  at  Santon,  a  little  way  off  Brigg,  in  Lincoln/hire, 
&c.  The  red  Pateras,  and  likewife  their  urns,  was 
what  they  valued  themfelves  moft  on,  as  if  they  intended 
to  eternize  their  names  to  future  ages. 

+  Varnijhed.)  Or  what  we  call  glazing,  this  was 
done  with  a  bright  coral  colour,  but  far  more  healthy, 
beautiful  and  lading,  than  our  modern  way  of  lead¬ 
ing,  which  will  fometimes  crack  with  heat  and  moif- 
ture ;  and  on  account  of  the  lead  fumes,  which  it 
emits  when  on  the  fire,  is  certainly  therefore  more 
unwholfome  ;  what  further  concerns  their  glazing,  this 
was  performed  with  dipping  or  by  the  brufh  ;  and  mufl 
have  been  done  before  baking.  Plin.  Hijl .  Nat.  Lib. 


35.  c.  15,  and  l.  3 6.  c.  19.— ——Where  he  treats  on 

the  nature  of  Bitumen,  a  fat,  tenacious,  inflammable 

•  '  '  .  / 

mineral  fubftance,  or  foffil  body,  fays  it  ferves  for 
diverfe  and  fundry  ufes;  fuch  as — “  For  brafen 
chaufers,  pans,  or  kettles,  or  fuch-like  veffels,  be 
enhuiled  therewith,  it  hardens  them  again  ft  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  fire.”  I  have  faid  already  that  they  were  wont  • 
in  old  times  to  varnifh  their  images  with  bitumen. 

for  it  finks  into  folid  ftatues,  Pateras,  See _ It  has 

been  ufed  in  mortar,  alfo  inffead  of  lime,  and  with 
that  kind  of  cement  were  the  walls  of  Babylon  laid, 
and  the  ftones  fodered  together.  Iron-fmiths  alfo 
have  much  ufe  of  bitumen,  and  namely  in  fanguining 
or  colouring  their  iron-work ;  and  nailers,  efpecially 
about  their  nail-heads ;  many  other  ways  likewife  it 
ferves  their  turn. 

J  Primanus,  (1.)  The  lieutenant  that  appointed 
wages  to  the  firft  regiment,  (2.)  Primani ,  the  foldiers 
of  the  firft  Legion,  as  I  faid  above.  (1.)  Fejl,  (2.j  Prir 
mani  Aquilam  abjhdere,  Tac.  Hijl .  2.  43. 
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my  intention  that  the  Reader  fhould  grow  weary  and  fall  a  flumbering 
over  our  belt  endeavours;  or  like  the  Meteors,  whofe  harmlefs  corrufcations 
dazzle  the  fight  :  thus  we  labour  to  illuminate  the  mind.  Once  more,  like 
any  thing  that  gives  light;  a  Pharos,  a  Taper,  or  whatever  elfe  you  pleafe. 
— And  now  we’ll  give  the  Reader  a  relilh  of  an  Ancient  Breakfafl.  This 
was  termed  Jentaculum ,  like  our  Englijh  word  hath  a  jejunica ,  from  falling : 
In  former  times  it  was  called  Silatum,  from  Sile,  the  name  of  a  certain 
herb,  with  the  root  of  which  they  were  wont  to  feafon  that  wine  which 
they  had  at  breakfall :  for  as  Plutarch  faith,  their  breakfafl:  was  nothing  but 
a  fop  dipped  in  wine.  Pint .  in  Sym.  L  8,  q .  6. 

2.  A  Large  Gold  Patera,  dedicated  to  Bacchus ,  out  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
colle£lion  in  the  British  Museum.  This  Golden  Patera  was  found  at 
Gergenti,  or  Gergentum3  a  town  of  Sicily,  or  Agrigentum ;  the  ufe  of  it  was 
dellinated  for  the  facrifices,  it  ferved  for  the  libations  of  all  kinds ;  the 
oxen  encircling  this  Patera,  indicitate  it  was  confecrated  to  Bacchus,  the 
God  of  Wine ;  who,  in  the  moll  ancient  times,  the  Grecians,  adored  under 
this  form  of  the  fame  animal  :  The  crefcent  (b.)  defigned  in  granites  on 
the  inner  centre  of  the  faid  Patera,  is  the  fign  of  Bacchus's  horns,  which 
gave  him  the  name  of  Kerafphoros,  or  Hornet ,  as  we  find  in  Dionifiaqus,  the 
Roman ,  and  in  the  Latin  poets.  * 

Kerafphoros,  I  faid,  though  he  is  likewife  called  by  many  of  the  Greeks , 
Bugenes ,  that  is  born  of  an  ox;  and  thence  Tauriformis ,  or  Tauriceps ;  and 
he  is  fuppofed  to  have  horns,  becaufe  he  firll  ploughed  with  oxen,  or  becaufe 
he  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter  Amon,  who  had  the  head  of  a  ram.  He  is 
reprefented  with  horns  alfo  in  the  llatues,  relievos,  and  coins,  and  the  poets 
generally  depi£t  him  thus;  “  Put  but  on  Horns,  and  Bacchus  thou  Jhalt  be . 

||  Ovid .  Ep.  Saph. - But  now  again  we  proceed, — By  Wine  and  mirth  the 

Beggar  grows  a  King : — From  thence  we  may  learn  that  Bacchus  makes  as 
many  horned  as  Venus .  And  why  not  with  horns? — For  wine  not  only  makes 
men  forget  their  cares  and  troubles,  but  it  renders  even  the  meanell  bold,  in- 
folent,  and  fierce;  exercifing  their  fury  and  rage  again!!  others  with  their 

tongue,  as  a  mad  ox  gores  with  his  horns. - Some  again  think  that  Bac - 

clius  was  faid  to  be  horned,  becaufe  the  ancients  on  their  tables  ufed  horns 
to  drink  out  of,  inllead  of  other  drinking  velfels.  Vid.  Xenophon ,  /.  6.  &  7. 
Which  cullom  has  remains  among  the  Northern  nations  at  this  Day. 


1|  Ovid.)  Another  favourite  of  mine,  efpecially  his 
Metamorphofis ,  which  I  commonly  call  the  painters* 
Bible ;  an  eafy  and  excellent  poet,  a  wonderful  great 
reader,  and  who  has  difpofed  into  very  agreeable  com- 


pofitions,  times,  perfons,  and  things,  very  artfully, 
and  infinitely  different;  fo  that  I  know  no  author, 
whofe  works  afford  better  entertainment,  or  feeds  the 
painter's  fire  better. 
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Plin ,  L  ii.  8cTho.  Bartholinus. - The  form  of  this  ancient  Patera,  of  which 

there  are  but  three  in  the  world,  as  I  have  been  told,  is  round  and  very 

fhallow,  wTith  two  other  circles  within ;  the  different  diflances  of  each  form 

'  >  * 

a  beautiful  variety;  the  outward  ornaments,  now  called  Carlo  Marattis , 
moulding,  and  the  granates  are  ftill  admired  in  our  days  in  pi6ture  frames ; 
but  the  oxen,  which  I  have  copied  exa&ly,  are  like  moft  all  the  animals 
of  the  ancients,  who  are  generally  as  remarkably  bad  as  their  flatues,  &c. 
are  fine,  and  in  which  the  artifts  fee m  not  to  have  fufficiently  confulted 

nature. - The  ornamental  part  of  this  Patera  was  chafed,  and  it  is  the 

fame  fize: 

1  I  .  .  f  '  1  •  ,  '  •  .  V 

L'.rf’. 

- -  — 

* 

k  *  ... 
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*  .  ^  „  t  •  *  '■  .<  1  •  -  V  ■  *  . 

Nautilus  Papyraceus ,  or  Paper  Nautilus. 

1,  rT1HE  Nautilus ,*  or  Fifh,  as  cafl  from  nature,  in  wax ,  and  placed 

in  the  natural  fhell,  as  big  as  the  obje£t,  and  fo  are  the 

following  fhells:  (a. a.)  the  fhell,  (b.b.)  the  two  foremoft  legs  without  their 
membranous  fails ,  (b.b)  the  real  fails  and  legs  from  a  dried  and  differed 
Nautilus,  Vid.  centre  of  the  print  half  as  big,  (c.c.)  the  oars  or  limbs,  by 
means  of  which  the  fifh  fwims.  This  Nautilus,  or  Cuttle  Blubber,  is  called 
by  the  Neapolitans ,  Pulpo  Sepia ,  becaufe  the  head,  body,  and  Limbs,  are 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Sepia,  or  Cuttle  Fifh.  Ry  us  it  i.c  called  the  failor, 
from  Nautilus,  a  fpecies  of  turnated  fea  fhell,  of  a  compreffed  figure,  the 
whirl  or  volute,  hid  within  the  body. — It  is  fuppofed  that  men  firfi:  took 

.•>  /  ** d  _  *  *  .  1  k  * 

v  (  *  \  ' 

*  Nautilus.)  The  fhell  of  the  Paper  Nautilus,  is  fetting  an  example  to  fevere  critics,  who  take  a  delight 

feldom  found  perfeft,  on  account  of  its  fubflance  being  when  they  have  an  opportunity  of  flinging  the  ingeni- 

fo  thin,  and  when  deferted  like  a  fhipwreck,  is  dafhed  ous  and  learned ;  in  order  to  make  themfelves  pafs 
againfl  the  rock,  fhallows,  or  upon  the  fhore.— Both  for  great  men,  forgetting  at  the  fame  time  how  liable 

the  thick  and  thin  fhelled  Nautilus,  are  often  con-  we  are  all  to  commit  errors.- - 1  hope  the  Wax 

founded  by  authors,  and  generally  reprefent  the  ani-  Nautilus,  figure  (l.)  is  well  difpofed  in  the  real  fhell, 
mal  as  fupporting,  or  flretching  a  fingle  membrane  for  I  drew  it  as  I  found  it,  and  as  it  was  given  me ; 

between  its  arms. - Whereas,  in  reality,  there  are  the  real  fails  of  the  dried  one  is  not  fo  well  as  I 

two,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  mention  thefe  otherwife  could  wifli,  but  we  have  endeavoured  to  make  the 
refpeftful  authors ;  for  though  they  were  mifinformedi  beft  of  it. 
it  was  not  their  defign  to  deceive  others.  Hereby 
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the  hint  and  method  of  failing  and  rowing  in  veffels  from  this  creature,  whence 

that  known  verfe  of  Pope; 

N  '  , 

“  Learn  of  the  little  Nautilus  to  fail, 

te  Spread  the  thin  Oar  and  catch  the  driving  Gale , 

f  ■  Y  ’  ► 

•  '  ■  .  «•  *  i .  '  ' 

v  9 

There  are  two  diftinft  genera  of  Nautilus,  the  thin,  and  the  thick  fhelled 
Nautilus,  in  each  of  which  there  are  a  variety  of  chara&ers. — -The  thin  and 
flatted  Paper  Nautilus,  (of  which  we  give  a  drawing,)  thefe  fpecies,  when 
they  are  to  fail,  extend  the  two  foremoft  legs  on  high,  and  difplav  the 
two  membranes :  which  ferve  for  fails,  the  two  other  arms  (c.c.)  they  row 
with,  and  ferve  as  oars,  the  hinder  limbs  as  a  rudder  at  the  ffern,  by  which 
the  Archite£l  of  Nature  has  ordained  the  courfe  of  this  velfel  to  be  s;o- 
verned. — Thus  numbers  of  thefe  creatures  divert  themfelves  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean ,  and  Eaf -Indies,  of  various  fizes,  when  the  fea  is  calm ;  but  as  foon, 
and  before  a  ftorm  rifes,  or  if  difturbed,  they  haul  in  their  fails,  See.  and 
take  in  as  much  water  as  is  fufficient  to  plunge  themfelves  down  and  then  fink 
to  the  bottom. — It  fometimes  quits  its  fhell,  and  returns  to  it  again,  but 
when  it’s  unfit  for  failing  it  forfakes  it  entirely; — when  it  begins  to  fpring 
a  leak,  \  .  .  ,  VA  .  .  11 

2.  This  Purpuras,  *  has  very  ornamental  protuberances,  and  according  to 
my  opinon  one  of  the  moft  elegant  fhells;  thefe  protuberances,  even  the 
very  fmalleft  are  cut  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  with  minuter  beauties,  re- 
fembling  curled  cabbage  leaves,  or  endive,  raifed  for  fallads;  the  body  of 
the  fhell  is  white,  of  an  afh-colour,  and  the  protuberances  are  of  a  brownifh 
black,  either  all  over,  or  at  leaf!  at  the  extremity.  I  copied  Nature  as  I 
faw  it,  and  I  am  forry  my  fhell  has  none  of  this  black,  owing  to  thefe  fhells 
being  frequently  bleached. 

*  Purpura.)  This  is  a  very  beautiful  fpecies,  called  wore,  occafioned  the  purple  liquor  perhaps  to  be  fcarce. 
Purpura,  from  the  purple  juice  each  ihell-fifh  yielded,  — But  fince  the  cochineal  infefts  are  gathered  from,  or 
and  in  Pliny’s,  days  the  fine  double  dyed  purple  of  Tyre ,  upon  the  Opuntia ,  and  being  eafily  got  in  great  quan- 
called  dibapha ;  one  could  not  buy  a  pound  of  it  for  tities ;  this  once  famous  royal  dye  of  the  ancients,  is 
one  thoufand  denarii,  which  is  more  than  30I.  fterling.  entirely  thereby  eclipfed,  and  now  out  of  date. — The 
Vid.  for  this  dye,  and  when  the  Romans  begun  to  wear  above  fhell  is  very  rare,  and  once  very  much  valued, 
purple  firft.  Plin.  1.  9.  c.  39. — The  prodigious  great  I  have  been  informed,  that  Cardinal  Gualteri  gave  a 
price  of  the  dye,  proceeded  from  the  little  quantity  of  very  great  price  for  one,  which  I  fhould  be  alhamed  to 
purple,  the  vein  of  the  neck  and  jaws,  each  fifh  pro-  mention, 
duced,  and  confidering  the  long  robes  and  mantles  they 
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3.  The  Wendel,  or  Wentel  Trap,  *  fo  named  by  the  Hollanders ,  who  find  it 
in  their  Molucca  or  Spice  IJlands;  but  in  this  country  it  is  called  the  Royal 
Stair-Cafe.  It  was  once  in  high  value,  and  often  ufed  to  fell  for  twenty 
guineas  and  upwards.  It  is  generally  claffed  among  the  turbines,  or  ferew- 
Ihells,  pearl-colour  like,  and  fmooth. 


4.  Echini  Marini ,  +  without  its  fpines,  the  fea  hedge-hog,  or  urchin,  the 
fea  egg,  the  fea  cake,  are  all  Englijh  names  of  the  different  fpecies  in  Ichthy¬ 
ology.  It  is  frequent  in  our  feas,  and  in  moft  parts  of  Europe ;  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  armed  with  a  great  number  of  fpines,'  or  prongs,  which  are  mov¬ 
able  at  the  animal’s  pleufure,  by  means  of  mufcles,  that  communicate  with 
the  fpines  through  the  papillae  of  the  fhell,  the  animal  ufes  thefe  fpines 
both  for  its  defence  and  inflead  of  legs,  to  walk  from  place  to  place,  by. 
rolling  themfelves  and  tumbling  round,  though  it  fometimes  moves  in  a 
fpiral  line. — Mr.  Reaumur,  that  ingenious  author,  and  whofe  induftry  has 
left  nothing  to  be  added  on  this  fubje6l,  has  frequently  feen  them 
walk  at  the  bottom  of  a  fhallow  bafon.  in  the  fea  water,  with  no  other 


afiiflance  than  that  of  their  fpines. 


*  Wentel  Trap.)  “  It  is  an  anecdote  of  the  Wentel- 
Trap,  worthy  to  be  tranfmitted,  as  it  thews  the  value 
of  particular  fpecies  at  times,  that  in  1773,  at 
of  Commodore  Lifle’s  {hells  at  Langford’s,  four  Wentel- 
traps  were  fold  for  feventy-fix  pounds  thirteen  {hillings, 
viz : - 


L. 

S. 

D. 

Firft  day,  Feb.  21ft,  lot  96,  one 

not  )  ^ 

r 

16 

0 

quite  perfect. 

Third  day,  lot  98,  a  very  fine 

*nd  1.  0 

18 

0 

DerfcO;  one. 

) 

Fourth  day,  lot  10 1,  one  for 

16 

1 6 

0 

Sixth  day,  lot  83,  one  for 

23 

23 

0 

£•  76 

13 

0 

See  Da  Cojlas  Conch,  p.  205. - A  gentleman  ex¬ 

tremely  well  verfed  in  foflils,  See. 

+  Echini  Marini.)  It  is  certain  that  the  Sea-Urchin 
throws  out  at  the  lower  aperture  of  its  {hell,  when  it 
pleafes,  certain  bodies,  which  refemble  not  a  little  the 
legs  of  a  Star-Fifh;  but  thefe  ferve  not  at  all  to  its  mo¬ 
tion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  real  ufe  is  to  keep  the 

creature  hill  and  fixed. - Mr.  R - ,  has  chofen 

rather  to  call  them  horns  than  legs,  refembling  the  horns 
of  fnails ;  the  animal  makes  ufe  of  thefe  to  feel  about, 
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and  ferve  the  creature  as  a  ftaff  does  a  blind  man  in 

walking. - Thefe  horns  are  every  where  difperfed, 

among  the  fpines,  all  over  the  furface  of  the  lhell,  but 
when  taken  out  of  the  water,  they  are  no  more  to  be 
difeerned. — It  has  an  aperture  dt  the  very  fummit  of 
the  {hell,  and  another  at  the  bafe,  juft  oppofite  to  it ; 
this  is  the  cafe  in  the  common  kind ;  for  there  are 
great  varieties  in  the  place  of  the  holes,  in  the  fpecies : 
the  upper  is  fuppofed  to  ferve  it  to  difeharge  the  excre¬ 
ments  by,  and  at  the  lower  aperture  is  placed  the  mouth 

of  the  animal. - This  creature  may  march  with  its 

mouth  downward;  or  upwards,  or  in  any  direction  like 
a  wheel — .The  legs  and  the  horns  cover  all  parts  of  it, 
and  enables  it  to  move  every  way  :  what  a  prodigious 
number  of  mulclcs  muft  this  little  creature  have,  to  be 
able  to  move  feperately  thirteen  hundred  horns,  and 
more  than  two  thoufand  fpines,  which  ferve  for  legs. — 

Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1712. - The  Sea-Urchin  Shell,  as  it 

is  delineated,  is  ftripped  both  of  its  fpines  and  its  horns; 
it  is  a  hard  body,  and  appears  a  beautiful  piece  of  work- 
manfhip,  with  an  innumberable  multitude  of  pappiiae. — 
The  fpines  are  apt  to  fall  off,  when  the  animal  is  dead; 
or  on  the  {lighted  touch. — They  were  anciently  ate 
raw  before  fupper,  as  oyfters  are  now,  and  as  much 
eftemeed  ;  though  I  have  met  with  fome  gentlemen  who 
ufed  to  boil  them  in  the  {hell,  as  we  would  an  egg,  and 
according  to  general  report,  the  fi{h  is  good  to  eat.  and 
of  a  glutinous  quality. — Its  colour,  as  nature  feems  to 

me,  is  of  a  dufky  red,  with  a  mixture  of  white,  but 
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TAB.  XXVIII. 

Governor  Pitt's  Brilliant  Diamond ,  &c. 

Fig .  1.  A  MODEL,  real  form,  or  expanfion,  and  the  line  underneath 

Ihews  the  depth  of  the  rough  Diamond  of  Mr.  Pitt. 


becomes  whiter  by  laying  a  long  time  on  the  fhore ; 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  giving  an  accurate  defcription 
of  their  colours,  for  they* vary  as  much  as  the  human 
complexion,  the  Dutch  boors  and  bailors  are  very  fond 
of  wearing  filver  buttons,  taken  from  calls  of  this  Ihell, 
See.  which  are  really  ornamental,  from  whence  the 
name  of  the  round  button  filh,  &c.  Vid.  p.  3. 

From  my  own  obfefvations  on  nature,  I  have  this 
further  to  remark  on  filh  in  general ;  that  they  are 
endowed  with  hearing,  fmelling,  lleep,  and  have  the 
other  fenfes ;  that  their  eyes  Ihine  by  night,  and  of  all 
animals  have  the  largelt  heads,  and  exceed  them  in  bulk  ; 
that  the  females  are  commonly  bigger  than  the  males 
and  feem  to  have  the  gift  to  foretel  the  weather,  or 
things  to  come,  know  the  different  feafons,  tranfmigrate 
from  one  country  to  another,  and  laltly,  are  fuppofed 
to  be  the  only  animals  were  not  dettroyeU  Ly  the 
deluge. — To  this  we  will  accompany  a  remarkable  rela¬ 
tion  concerning  filh,  by  an  author  of  good  credit  and 
veracity,  that  is  Bujbequis ,  who  was  fent  as  Envoy  from 
Ferdinand  King  of  the  Romans,  to  the  Turkijh  Emperor, 

in  1554. - He  fays,  “  That  at  Buda ,  the  capital  city 

of  Lower  Hungary,  he  faw  a  fountain  without  the  gate 
of  the  town,  in  the  way  leading  to  Conjlantinople,  the 
water  whereof,  at  top,  was  boiling  hot,  and  yet  at  the 
bottom  there  were  fillies  playing  up  and  down,  fo  that 
you  would  think  they  mult  needs  be  thoroughly  boiled 
before  you  could  take  them  out.”  See  Bujbequis’s  Epif- 

tles,  p.  ig. - .And  from  another  voyager  in  the  Indian 

Ocean ,  to  New  Guinea ,  in  1769,  who  told  me  likewife 
his  feeing  live-fifh  fwimming  in  hot  water ;  his  account 
was  thus,  “  About  two  leagues  from  Columbia,  in  a 
fm all  village,  he  found  a  rivulet,  whofe  water  was 
boiling  hot ;  for  Reaumur’s  Thermpmetor  being  plunged 


Fig.  2. 

*  >  f  V*  I  V  r  I  !  ‘y.  .  ,  ^  * 

into  it,  even  at  the  diltance  of  a  league  from  its  fource, 
rofe  to  69  degrees  :  Yet,  to  his  inexpreffible  furprize, 
he  found  the  plants  and  fhrubs  in  the  fullelt  vigour, 
though  their  roots  wTere  lleeped  perpetually  in  this  hot 
water,  and  their  branches  were  furrounded  with  the 
thick  vapour  it  fent  forth,  a  vapour  lo  luffocating,  that 
the  fwallows  which  ventured  to  pafs  over  the  flream, 
even  at  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet,  fell  down 
motionlefs.  The  Spanijh  Governor  has  built  feveral 
baths  along  the  courfe  of  this  rivulet;  but  what  aflo- 
nifhed  him  mofl,  was  to  fee  filh  fwimming  in  this 
water,  whofe  heat  was  fo  great,  that  he  could  not  bear 
his  hand  in  it.  He  ufed  all  poflible  means  to  get  fome 
of  thefe  filh,  but  their  extreme  agility  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  catch  even  one  :  So  that  all  he  could  obferve 
was,  that  they  had  brown  Rales,  and  were,  generally 
fpeaking.  about  four  inches  in  length. 

All  filh  regulate  their  time  of  eating  and  abfli- 
nence  by  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  quarter 
whence  the  wind  blows ;  and  would  thofe  per- 
fons,  who  are  lovers  of  angling,  take  the  pains  to  keep 
a  few  fmall  filh  in  glalfes,  they  might  at  any  time  eafily 
foretel,  from  their  taking  or  refufing  food,  what  fport 
is  to  be  expefled,  and  often  favc  themfelves  many  a 
weary  Hep  taken  to  no  purpofe. 

It  has  been  obferved,  from  filh,  kept  in  jars,  that 
fuch  as  lived  awhile  together,  contract  fo  great  an 
afFeflion  for  each  other,  that  if  they  are  feperated,  they 
grow  melancholy  and  fullen,  and  are  a  long  time  before 
they  forget  the  lofs.  Two  Rulfs  had  lived  very  fociably 
together  from  Chrijlmas  to  April  in  a  jar  of  water  ;  one 
of  them,  at  the  requell  of  a  friend,  was  given  to  him. 

After  this  feperation,  that  which  remained  was  fo  af- 
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.  fefted  with  grief,  that  for  three  weeks  it  would  eat 
nothing.  It  was  therefore  fent  to  its  companion,  upon 
which  it  eat  immediately,  recovered  its  former  brifk- 
nefs,,  and  feemed  to  be  very  happy. 

Laflly,  to  all  thofc  who  are  placed  at  the  helm  of 
this  Hate,  I  would  be  glad  to  take  the  liberty  of  put¬ 
ting  them  ih  mind  that,  in  1435,  the  company  of  Fifh- 
mongers  of  this  city,  greatly  impofed  upon  their  fellow 
citizens  in  felling  their  hlh,  by  preventing  all  foreign 
fifhermen  from  cutting  to  pieces,  or  otherwife  felling 
their  fifh  by  retail ;  therefore,  to  obviate  fuch  impofi- 
tions  for  the  future,  it  was  by  Parliament  enabled, — — 
That  no  perfon  whatfoever,  fhould  prefume  to  hinder 
or  obflruft  any  fifherman,  whether  foreign  or  domeflic, 
from  difpofing  of  his  fifh  as  he  Ihould  fee  convenient, 

upon  the  penalty  of  10I. - If  a  like  aft  was  to  pafs 

now  a-days,  it  would  be  of  infinite  fervice  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  and  poor  of  this  great  metropolis,  &c.  their 
health  and  purfes :  for  there  reigns  a  general  difeon- 
tent  among  all  degrees  of  people,  and  as  the  dearnefs 
of  fifh,  and  all  other  provifions,  is  a  fubjeft  that  well 
deferves  to  be  enquired  narrowly  into;  pray  let  us 
fuppofe  once  a  famine,  and  its  consequences :  I  pre¬ 
fume  every  one  has  a  right  to  facrifice  his  judgment, 
and  give  his  opinion  for  the  good  of  this  country,  that 
the  real  caufes  may  be  hit  on,  expofed  and  reftified: — 
that  we  may  catch  a  goorl  wind,  with  an  eye  on  the 
fail,  right  the  helm,  or  helm  a  midfhip,  and  fo  fleer 
into  the  old  right  paffage,  or  that  point  of  the  compafs 
■which  will  fleer  us  into  that  defireable  harbour,  called 

Plenty  and  Reafonablenefs. - Thus  we  labour  to 

throw  in  our  modefl  mite,  and  fo  repafs  to  what  con¬ 
cerns  the  method  oj  claffmg  fhell-fifh.  See.  However, 
we  will  fketch  down  a  few  outlines  of  what  regards  the 
method  of  claffmg  (hell- fifh  : — All  the  fhells  are  to  be 
arranged  under  three  principal  claffes ;  and  all  and  every 
fpecies,  are  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of  families, 
according  to  their  variety  of  charafters,  and  are  always 

determined  by  the  mouth. - - The  fir  ft  chtfs.  are  called 

Univalve,  or  only  one  {hell,  one  piece. — The  fecond, 
Bivalve,  or  two  fhells,  two  pieces. — The  third,  Multi¬ 
valve,  or  more  than  two  pieces. - Thefe  three  are 

the  principal  charafters,  all  the  other  varieties  in  fhells 
may  be  eafily  underflood  by  comparifon,  and  a  little 
fludy,  even  by  thofe  that  are  utter  flrangers  to  this 
entertaining  fludy  of  fhells,  fo  as  to  refer  any  of  them 
to  their  proper  clafs  and  family. 

By  particular  defire,  we  have  added  alfo  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  fhells,  which  we  fuppofe  will  be  likewife  very 
acceptable  :  they  are  formed  from  a  matter  which  per- 
fpires  from  their  bodies,  and  hardens  and  condenfes  in 

the  air,  and  forms  a  vifible  coat  all  about  the  filh. - 

The  animal  is  only  produced  from  the  egg.  the  fhell 
is  formed  afterwards,  the  moment  the  animal  is  hatched 


and  begins  to  tranfpire.  What  is  here  related  concerns 
only  the  common  garden  fnail,  Naturalifls  fuppofe  from 
thefe,  the  like  formation  of  all  other  animals  covered 
with  a  fhell ;  this  Mr.  Reaumur  has  proved  by  experi¬ 
ments.  Now  to  this  we  are  obliged  to  join  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  beautiful  variety  of  colours  on  fhells, 
like  mufical  notes,  and  other  charafters,  See.  The  head 
of  the  fnail,  8e c.  is  always  at  the  mouth  or  opening  of 
the  fhell,  and  its  tail  at  the  other  extremity,  or  what 
we  ufually  call  the  top  of  the  fhell ;  and  the  body  of 
the  fnail,  from  whatever  caufe,  always  turns  itfelf  into 
a  fpiral,  and  gives  origin  to  the  volute  of  the  fhell. — 
The  neck  of  the  growing  fnail  is  the  part  which  princi¬ 
pally  forms  the  fhell,  and  the  various  coloured  rays, 
or  lines  on  the  fhells,  do  vifibly  appear  upon  the  neck 
of  the  animal,  And  if  a  grown  fnail  be  minutely  ex¬ 
amined,  you  will  always  find  them  placed  jufl  even 
with  the  black  lines  or  rays  which  twirl  gradually  round 
the  fhell.  This  different  colour  paffes  fiom  the  animal’s 
neck,  as  through  flrainers  on  the  fhell.  — What  relates 
to  the  inner  lining  or  ceiling  of  their  fhelly  habitation, 
this  is  always  whitifh,  and  has  no  variety  of  coloured 
lines,  and  is  formed  by  the  poflerior  part  of  the  fnail's 

body,  that  proceeds  from  the  neck. - Now,  from  the 

formation  of  the  fhell,  and  the  variety  of  colours  of 
the  common  garden  fnail,  which  tranfpire  through  the 
neck,  from  various  points,  or  flrainers.  as  has  been 
faid;  if  will  be  very  pafy  to  form  an  idea  how  to  ac¬ 
count  for  all  the  variations  of  colours,  and  forms  of  the 

mofl  beautiful  fea-fhells. - We  fhall  conclude  thefe 

remarks  with'  a  few  lines  on  fifhing,  by  a  poet  that  will 
pleafe,  as  long  as  Nature  pleafes. 

Jufl  in  the  dubious  point ,  where  with  the  pool 
Is  mix’d  the  trembling  Jlream,  or  where  it  boils 
Around  the  Jlone ,  or  from  the  hollow’  d/fa  nk 
Reverted  plays  in  undulating  fow, 

There  throw,  nice  judging,  the  delufve  fy ; 

And  as  yon  lead  it  round  in  artful  curve, 

With  eye  attentive  mark  the  fpringing  game. 

Strait  as  above  the  furface  of  the  food 
They  wanton  rife,  or  urged  by  hunger  leap, 

Then  fx,  with  gentle  twitch,  the  barbed  hook  : 

Some  lightly  toffing  to  the  grafy  bank, 

And  to  the  fielving  fiore  fow-dragging  fome, 

With  various  hand  proportioned  to  their  force'. 

If  yet  too  young,  and  eafily  deceived, 

A  worthlefs  prey  farce  bends  your  pliant  rod , 

Him ,  piteous  of  his  youth,  and  the  Jhort  [pace 
He  has  enjoyed  the  vital  light  of  Heaven, 

Soft  difengage,  and  back  into  the  Jlream 
The  fpecklcd  captive  throw.  But  fiould  you  lure 
From  his  dark  haunt ,  beneath  the  tangled  roots 
Of  pendant  trees ,  the  monarch  of  the  brook , 

Behoves  you  then  to  ply  your  fnef  art. 

.Long  time,  he  following  cautious,  fans  the  fly ; 

And 
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Fig.  2,  and  3.  Is  the  progrefs  of  the  lapidary  of  the  faid  "diamond,  of  the 
firft  and  fecond  cutting,  all  three  from  calls  in  metal,  of  ‘-this  valuable  dia¬ 
mond  *. 

r  4.  This 


value ;  then  they  are  faid  to  be  of  the  fecond,  and  third 
water. — The  molt  remarkable  Diamonds  forfize  known, 
are  Governor  Pitt’s  Diamond,  purchafed  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Orleans,  for  Louis  the  xvth,  King  of  Prance , 
weighing  13 6  carets  and  a  .half,  as  we  have  laid.  The 
Diamond  of  the  Great  Duke  of  Tufcany ,  which  weighs 
139  carets  and  a  half;  that  of  the  Great  Mogul,  weigh- 
ing  279  l-ninth  carets:  and  one  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Jefferies,  in  a  merchant's  hands*  weighing  242  g-idths 

carets. - According  to  Mr.  Jefferies’s  rule  the  value 

of  Diamonds,  is  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  their  weights, 
and  that  a  manufa&ured  Diamond,  of  one  caret,,  is 
worth  at  a  medium  81.  the  Great  Mogul’s  Diamond 
therefore  mult  be  valued  at  624962I.  this  being  the 
value  of  a  Diamond  of  279  carets  and  one  half.— 
Vid.  Jefferies  on  Diamonds *  The  bell  book  that  ever 
was  wrote,  and  very  rare,  in  which  you’ll  find  a  rule 
*  Diamond.)  By  the  ancients  called  Adamant ,  the  for  the  valuation  of  Diamonds  of  any  weight, 
firft  in  rank,  value,  hardnefs,  and  luftre,  of  all  gems 

found  in  the  Euf.IniEts,  and  the  Brazils ;  but  thefe  The  brilliant  is  an  improvement  on  the  Table  Dia- 
are  not  fo  fine.  In  Golconda,  both  merchant  and  mi-  mond,  and  was  introduced  within  the  laft  century. — 
ners  go  generally  naked,  with  only  a  poor  rag  about  Brilliant  Diamond,  is  that  cut  in  faces  both  at  top 
their  middle,  and  a  falh  on  their  heads ;  they  dare  and  bottom,  and  whofe  table,  or  principal  face  at 
not  wear  a  coat,  left  the  governor  fay  they  have  top,  is  flat, — Rofe  Diamond  is  quite  flat  underneath, 

thriven  much,  are  rich,  and  fo  enlarge  his  demands  but  its  upper  part  cut  in  divers  little  faces,  ufually 

on  them  :  however,  when  by  chance  they  find  a  great  triangles,  the  uppermoft  whereof  terminates  in  a  point, 
ftone,  they  conceal  it  by  fwallowing  it  down,  till  they  — Table  Diamond,  is  that  which  has  a  large  fquare 
have  an  opportunity  of  retiring  with  their  wife  and  face  at  top,  encompaffed  with  four  leffer.  Diamonds 
children  into  Vifapour,  where  they  are  fafe  and  well  are  fawed,  and  fome  cleave  them,  it  can  only  be  cut 

ufed. - Vid.  Earl  Marjhall  of  England.  Phil.  Tranf.  and  ground  by  itfelf,  and  its  own  fubftance,  which 

No.  13 6.  p.  907.  For  the  parts  of  the  world  wherein  is  Diamond  duft. - The  Diamond  refifts  the  force 

Diamonds  are  found,  and  the  various  earths,  &c. —  of  the  ftrongeft  fires,  but  raufl  be  taken  out  carefully. 
The  generation  of  gems  is  out  of  fluid  fubftances,  im-  and  fuffered  to  cool  by  degrees,  otherwife  it  will  crack 
pregnated  with  mineral  or  metaline  tintlures,  and  af-  and  fplit  in  pieces.  They  have  been  fuppofed  to  be 

tcrwards  petrified. - 1  was  prefent  at  a  jeweller's  entirely  unfubduable  by  common  fire.  See.  Vid.  Wm . 

when  he  divided  a  little  Diamond  into  two  with  bis  Lewis’s  Notes  on  C.  Neumann’s  Chym.  Works ,  p.  6. - - 

forceps,  to  fhew  they  confift  of  various  ftrata  and  That  minerals,  metals,  gems,  &c.  having  lain  in  the 
fibres,  and  will  break  very  often  little  Diamonds,  if  earth  from  the  creation,  or  have  done  fo  ever  fince 
they  run  the  point  of  their  tool  between  the  fibres.  Noah’s  flood,  nobddy  will  difpute,  but  that  they  never 
The  fineft  Diamonds  are  thofe  which  refemble  a  drop  grew,  is  not  probable,  and  feems  neither  to  have  been 
of  the  cleareft  rock  water  ;  are  colourlefs,  and  if  fuch  the  intention  of  Providence,  fince  the  growing  of 
be  of  a  regular  form,  and  truly  made,  free  from  {tains,  metals,  ftones,  &c.  we  are  fenfible  of  in  what  has 
flaws,  and  crofs  veins,  See.  they  will  have  the  vivid  been  mentioned  before.  Linfchoten  fays,  that  in  the 
luftre,  and  the  brighteft  reflex  of  any,  and  efteemed  Eafl-Indies,  when  they  have  cleared  the  Diamond-mines 
the  moft  perfeft,  and  molt  valuable;  but  if  they  be  of  all  the  Diamonds,  in  a  few  years  time  they  find 

tinQured  yellow,  blue,  green,  or  red,  in  a  high  degree,  in  doe  fame  place  new  Diamonds  produced. - We 

they  are  next  in  efteem ;  but  if  they  partake  of  thefe  read  likewife  in  many  good  authors,  and  hear  it  from 
colours  only  in  a  low  degree,  it  greatly  lowers  their  every  mouth,  that  a  diamond  is  made  loft,  and  broke 

by 


And  oft  attempts  to  Jeizt  it,  hut  as  oft 
The  dimpled  water  j peaks  his  jealous  fear . 

At  lajl,  while  haply  o’er  the  [haded  fun 
Paffes  a  cloud,  he  defperate  takes  the  death, 

With  fullen  plunge.  At  once  he  darts  along, 

Deep  f  ruck,  and  runs  out  all  the  lengthened  line  ; 
Then  feeks  the  farthef  ooze,  the  f lettering  weed , 
The  cavern  d  bank,  his  old  fecure  abode  1 
And  flies  aloft,  and  flounces  round  the  pool , 
Indignant  of  the  guile.  With  yielding  hand. 
That  feels  him  fill,  yet  to  his  furious  courfe 
Gives  way,  you,  now  retiring ,  following  noty  ' 

A  crofs  the  [ream,  exhaufi  his  idle  rage : 

Till  foating  broad  upon  his  breathlefs  fide , 

And  to  his  fate  abandoned,  to  the  fhore 
You  gaily  drag  your  unreff  ing  prize. 
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4.  This  Model  *  of  Governor  Pitt's  Brilliant  Diamond,  which  was  purchafed 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  for  the  King  of  France,  for  135,0001.  the  prefent 
King  wears  it  on  his  hat  inftead  of  a  button.— Round  this  model  of  the 
brilliant,  is  engraved,  on  a  filver  frame,  viz.  This  is  the  model  of  Governor 
Pitt's  Diamond,  weight  136  carets  and  a  half,  was  fold  to  Lewis  the  1  $th  of 
France,  Anno.  Dom.  1717. 

5.  The  model  of  the  Great  Duke  of  Tufcany  s  Diamond,  This  fine  rofe 
Diamond,  weighing  139  carets  and  a  half,  but  is  not  fo  valuable,  nor  has 
it  fo  vivid  a  luftre.  This  Diamond  formerly  belonged  to  Charles  the  Bold, 
the  laft  Duke  of  Burgundy;  when  killed,  and  his  army  defeated  in  the  battle 
cf  Nancy,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  common  foldier;  but  being  ignorant  of 
its  value,  fold  it  for  lefs  than  a  crown.  One  of  the  Grand  Dukes  of 
Tufcany  afterwards,  by  purchafe,  became  poflefted  of  it,  and  it  was  preferved 
in  the  family  of  Medicis  for  a  long  time,  but  at  laft  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  prefent  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  convey’d  it  to  Vienna . 

6.  Is  the  true  character,  expanfion,  depth,  and  workmanfhip  of  the  King 
of  France's  large  brilliant  Diamond,  above  mentioned* 

7.  Ditto  of  the  Great  Duke  of  Tufcany  s  Diamond. 

8.  The  fhape,  fize,  or  out-line,  of  the  large  Brilliant,  of  the  Emprefs  of 
RuJJia,  from  an  extraft  of  a  letter  from  the  Hague,  Jan .  2,  1776,  my  note 
runs  thus,  “We  learn  from  Amfierdam ,  that  Prince  Orlow  made  but  one  day’s 
flay  in  that  city,  where  he  bought  a  very  large  brilliant  for  the  Emprefs, 
his  Sovereign,  for  which  he  paid  to  a  Perfian  Merchant  there,  the  fum  of 
1,400,000  Florins,  ( Dutch  money,)  a  Florin  in  Holland  is  valued  at  sod.  This 
is  all  I  can  oblige  the  reader  with,  which  I  had  from  Mr.  Bell,  a  Jeweller. 

9.  A  Rough  Egyptian  pebble,  broke  oblique  into  two  parts ;  only  one  part 
is  fhewn  here,  on  which  is  a  ftriking  likenefs  of  the  head  of  Chaucer,  the 
father  of  the  Englifh  poets,  and  is  entirely  by  the  pencil  of  nature,  without 
any  aftiftance  of  art. — The  Egyptian  pebbles  are  a  remarkable  kind  of  ftones, 
from  their  being  variegated  with  curious  chara&ers,  thofe  which  have  a  va¬ 
riety 

by  the  blood  of  a  goat,  but  not  except  it  be  frefh  breaking  hammers,  that  they  fubmit  to  piftillation,  and 
or  warm,  and  that  not  without  blows ;  and  then  alfo  refill  not  an  ordinary  peftle.  Vid.  Sir  T.  Brown’s , 
it  will  break  the  bed  anvils  and  hammers  of  iron. —  h.  2.  92.— rAn  univerfal  Author  of  great  powers ,  and 
But  on  examination,  we  find  a  Diamond  fteeped  in  whofe  works  have  been  tranflatcd  into  almolt  all  lan- 
goat’s  blood,  rather  increafeth  ini  hardnefs,  than  ac-  guages. 

quiring  any  foftnefs  by  the  infufion  ;  for  the  belt  we  *  Model.  )  In  (hewing  the  draught  of  the  model  of 

have  are  comminuible  without  it ;  and  are  fo  far  from  Pitt’s  brilliant,  and  mentioning  its  hiftory  to  many 

people, 
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riety  of  colours  are  valuable,  and  now  we  will  give  a  flight  defcription  of 
another  kind  of  Diamond,  meaning  Chaucer:'  it  is  univerfally  agreed, 
that  Geojfry  Chaucer  was  born  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  III.  Anno.  Dom.  1328.  His  firft  ftudies  were  in  the  Univerfity  of 
Cambridge ,  he  was  removed  to  Oxford ,  in  order  to  compleat  his  ftudies,  he 
became,  as  Leland  fays,  “  a  ready  logician,  and  fmooth  rhetorician,  a  pleafant 
poet,  a  great  philofopher,  an  ingenious  mathematician,  and  a  holy  divine.  That 
he  was  a  great  mafter  in  aftronomy,  is  plain  by  his  difcourfes  of  the  aftro- 
labe.  That  he  was  verfed  in  Hermetic  philofophy,  (which  prevailed  much 
at  that  time)  appears  by  his  Tale  of  the  Canons  Yeoman :  his  knowledge  in 
divinity  is  evident  from  his  Parfon’s  Tale,  and  his  philofophy  from  the  Tefta- 
ment  of  Love.”  As  to  his  genius  as  a  poet,  Dry  den  fpeaking  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  pofitively  afterts,  that  our  author  exceeds  the  latter,  and  ftands  in 
competition  with  the  former. — In  refpeft  of  painting  the  portrait,  or  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  great  genius;  one  may  fee  his  very  temper  on  this  Egyptian  peb¬ 
ble,  which  is  a  compofition  of  the  gay,  the  modeft,  and  the  grave. 


“  True  Wit  is  like  a  brilliant  Stone, 

“  Dug  from  the  India  Mine ; 

“  Which  boafs  two  various  pozurs  in  one 
“To  Cut  as  well  as  Shine! 

„  Genius  like  that,  if  potiffid  right, 

“  With  the  fame  Gifts  abounds; 

“  Appears  at  once  both  keen  and  bright , 

“  And  Sparkles  while  it  Wounds.” 


people,  it  became  the  common  difeourfe  of  the  town. 
One  gentleman  in  particular,,  advertifed  for  a  true 
hillory  of  the  faid  Diamond,  thus  : — Sir,  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  des  Scavans,  for  July,  1774,  p ■  553-  is  an  extra6t 
from  a  letter  of  a  French  Miffionary,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fingular  paffage. — That  one  of  the  principal 
Diamonds  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  which  was  pur- 
chafed  of  an  Englijhman ,  was  one  of  the  eyes  of  the 
God  Jagrenat,  a  famous  idol,  placed  in  a  pagoda  at 
Chandernagor ,  in  Bengal ;  that  this  God  Jagrenat  has 
fince  continued  with  only  one  eye ;  and  that  the 
French  have  done  all  they  could  to  blind  him  entirely, 
but  they  have  not  fucceeded,  becaufe  he  is  better 
guarded. 

This  account  differs,  I  think,  from  the  common  one 
of  that  Diamond,  which  is,  that  it  was  brought  from 
its  native  bed,  concealed  in  a  gafh  which  a  flave  had 

made  in  his  leg. - In  what  condition  was  it  when 

it  came  to  Mr.  Pitt’s  hands  ?  If  rough  and  unpolifhed, 
1  fhould  not  doubt  of  the  fuppofed  facrilege ;  for  I 


TAB.  XXIX. 

imagine,  a  diamond  in  its  natural  roughnefs,  would  not 
have  made  a  more  brilliant  figure  in  Jagrenat’s  head 

than  a  piece  of  allum. - -If  any  of  your  correfpon- 

dents  will  give  fome  account  of  this  remarkable  gem, 
it  will  probably  be  an  entertainment  to  feveral  of  your 
readers." 

J.  C. 

To  which  we  anfwer  thus: - Sir,  it  was  Thomas 

Pitt,  Efq.  (of  a  noble  family,  which  were  anciently 
of  Blanford,  in  the  County  of  Dorfet,)  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  was  made  Governor  of  Fort  St. 
George,  in  the  Eafl-Indies,  where  he  refided  many 
years,  and  there  purchafed  the  above  Diamond,  which 
he  fold  to  the  King  of  France,  for  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thoufand  pounds. - The  following  true  ac¬ 

count  of  his  purchafing  the  Diamond,  and  to  vindicate 
the  Governor’s  charafler,  was  printed  fome  years  ago 
in  the  Daily-Pojl,  Nov.  3,  1743. — w  Since  my  coming 
into  this  melancholy  place  of  Bergen ,  I  have  been  often 
thinking  of  the  moil  unparallelled  villainy  of  William 

Frajer, 
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Antiquitates  AEgyptiacd ,  Sijbrum. ,  c^V. 


/zg'.  1.  A  Sijirum ,  from  Cardinal  Gualticns  colle&ion,  it’s  an  ancient  Mil* 
A.  foal  Inftrument  or  rattle,  in  form  of  a  racket,  traverfed  by  four 

X  moveable 


Frafcr,  Thomas  Frederick,  and  Smapa  a  black  merchant, 
\vho  brought  a  paper  before  Governor  Addifon,  in 
Council,  infinuating  that  I  had  unfairly  got  pofTetfion 
of  a  large  Diamond  ;  which  tended  fo  much  to  the 
prejudice  of  my  reputation,  and  the  ruin  of  my  eftate, 
that  I  thought  necelfary  to  keep  by  me  the  true  rela¬ 
tion  how  I  purchafed  it,  in  all  refpefts,  that  fo,  in  cafe 
©f  fudden  mortality,  my  children  and  friends  may  be 
apprifed  of  the  whole  matter,  and  fo  be  enabled 
thereby  to  put  to  filence  and  confound  thofe,  and  all 
other  villians,  in  their  bafe  attempts  againd  either. — 
I  having  not  my  books  by  me  at  prefent,  cannot  be 
pofitive  as  to  the  time ;  but  for  the  manner  of  pur- 
chafing  it,  I  do  here  declare  and  alfert,  under  my 
hand,  in  the  prefence  of  God  Almighty,  as  I  hope 
for  falvation,  through  the  merits  and  intercelhon  of 
our  Saviour  JeJus  Chriji,  that  this  is  the  truth,  and, 
if  it  be  not,  let  God  deny  it  tr>  me  and  my  rhildre.n 
for  ever ;  which  I  would  be  fo  far  from  faying,  much 
lefs  leave  it  under  my  hand,  that  I  would  not  be 
guilty  of  the  lead  untruth  in  the  relation  of  it,  for 
the  riches  and  honour  of  the  ’whole  world. 

About  two  or  three  years  after  my  arrival  at  Madras, 
which  was  in  July,  1698,  I  heard  there  were  large 
Diamonds  in  the  country  to  be  fold,  which  I  encou¬ 
raged  to  be  brought  down,  promifing  to  be  their  chap¬ 
man,  if  they  would  be  reafonable  therein  ;  upon  which 
Jamchund,  one  of  the  mod  eminent  Diamond-merchants 
in  thofe  parts,  came  down  about  December,  1701,  and 
brought  with  hpai  a  large  rough  done,  about  305  man- 
gelms,  and  fome  fmall  ones,  which  myfelf  and  others 
bought ;  but  he  aflcing  a  very  extravagant  price  for  the 


great  one,  I  did  not  think  of  meddling  with  it ; 
when  he  left  it  with  me  for  fome  days,  and  then  came 
and  took  it  away  again,  and  did  fo  feveral  times,  not 
infiding  upon  lefs  than  200,000  pagodas  ;  and,  as  I  belt 
remember,  I  did  not  bid  him  above  30,000,  and  had 
little  thoughts  of  buying  it  for  that ;  I  confidered 
there  were  many  and  great  rifques  to  be  run,  not 
only  in  cutting  it,  but  whether  it  would  prove  foul  or 
clean,  or  the  water  good ;  befides,  I  thought  it  too 
great  an  amount  to  adventure  home  on  one  bottom ; 
but  Jamchund  refolved  to  return  fpeedily  to  his  own 
country,  fo  that,  I  bed  remember,  it  was  in  February 
following  he  came  again  to  me,  (with  Vincaly  Chittee , 
who  was  always  with  him  when  I  difeourfed  him  about 
it)  and  prelfed  me  to  ltnow  whether  I  refolved  to  buy 
it,  when  he  came  dowm  to  100,000  pagodas,  and  fome- 
thing  under,  before  we  parted,  when  we  agreed  upon 
a  day  to  meet  and  to  make  a  final  endjhereof,  one  way 
or  other,  which  I  believe  was  the  latter  end  of  the 
aforefaid  month,  or  beginning  of  March,  when  we  met 
in  the  Confullation-Room,  where,  after  a  great  deal  of 
talk,  I  brought  him  down  to  55,000  pagodas,  and 
advanced  to  45,000,  refolving  to  give  no  more,  and  he 
likewife  not  to  abate,  fo  delivered  him  up  the  done, 
and  we  took  a  friendly  leave  of  one  another :  Mr* 
Benyon,  w'as  then  writing  in  my  clofet,  with  whom  I 
difeourfed  what  had  palled,  and  told  him  now  I  was 
clear  of  it ;  when  about  half  an  hour  after,  my  fer- 
vant  brought  me  word  that  Jamchund  and  Vincaly 
Chittee,  were  at  the  door,  who  being  called  in,  they 
ufed  a  great  many  expreffions  in  praife  of  the  done, 
and  told  me  he  had  rather  I  Ihould  buy  it  than  any 
body,  and,  to  give  an  indance  thereof,  offered  it  for 

50,000  j 
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moveable  bars,  the  ends  of  which  are  like  ferpents’  tails.  This  Siftrum  * 
was  conftantly  ufed  in  Egypt  by  the  prieft  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris ,  in  the  celebration 
of  the  feaft,  when  the  Nile  began  to  rife,  and  for  beating  time  in  concerts, 
&c.  fhaking  it  from  the  right  to  the  left,  to  make  a  tinkling,  and  irregular  clat¬ 
tering  noife ;  which  to  the  ancients  muft  have  been  more  melodious  than 
what  it  is  to  our  modern  ears. — Inftead  of  recommending  its  mufical  found, 
I  think  it  rather  a  burlefque  on  that  noble  fcience;  though  we  have  feen 
people  that  could  entertain  great  lovers  of  mufic,  even  on  a  falt-box,  & c. 
when  handled  by  a  fkilful  artift.  The  ufe  of  it  in  divine  fervice  was  only 
done  in  order  to  excite  the  devotion  of  the  prieft  who  officiated. — The 
French  Encyclopaedia  tells  us,  that  it  was  ufed  by  the  Hebrews  in  their  rejoic¬ 
ings,  for  we  read  1.  Reg.  xviii.  V.  6.  that  when  David  returned  from  the 
army,  when  he  had  killed  Goliah ,  the  women  came  out  to  meet  him,  Ting¬ 
ing  and  dancing  with  the  Tabors  and  Siftrums.  (a.b.)  are  fome  fruit  in 
alto-relievo,  on  each  fide  of  the  Siftrum,  marked  (a.b.)  and  not  fo  eafily 

i 

made 


50,000  ;  fo,  believing  it  muft  be  a  pennyworth  if  it 
proved  good,  I  offered  to  part  the  5000  pagodas  that 
were  between  us,  which  he  would  not  hearken  10,  ami 
was  g;oins  out  of  the  room  again,  when  he  turned 
back  and  told  me  that  I  ftiould  have  it  for  49,000 ; 
but  I  ftill  adhered  to  what  I  had  before  offered  him, 
when  prefently  he  came  to  48,000,  and  made  a  fo- 
lemn  vow  he  would  not  part  with  it  a  pagoda  under ; 
when  I  went  again  into  the,  clofet  to  Mr.  Benyon, 
and  told  him  what  had  paffed,  faying,  that  if  it  wras 
worth  47,500,  it  was  worth  48,000*;  fo  I  clofed  with  him 
for  that  fum,  when  he  delivered  me  the  ftone,  for 
which  I  paid  him  very  honourably,  as  by  my  books 
appear.  And  I  here  farther  call  God  to  witnefs,  that 
I  never  ufed  any  threatening  word  at  any  of  our 
meetings,  to  induce  him  to  fell  it  me;  and  God  himfelf 
knows  it  was  never  fo  much  as  in  my  thoughts  fo  to 

do  Since  wllicli  I  lia  V  V.  lmJ  fi  «uvl  ewufivlci  dblc 

dealings  with  this  man,  and  trufted  him  with  feveral 
fums  of  money,  and  ballanced  feveral  accounts  with 
him,  and  left  upwards  of  2000  pagodas  in  his  hands  at 
my  coming  away  :  So,  had  I  ufed  the  leaft  indirect 
means  to  have  got  it  from  him,  would  he  not  have  made 
himfelf  fatisfattion,  when  he  had  my  money  fo  often  in 
his  hands?  Or  would  I  have  trufted  him  afterwards,  as 
I  did,  preferable  to  all  other  Diamond-merchants  ?  As 
this  is  the  truth,  fo  I  hope  for  God’s  blefling  upon  this, 
and  all  my  other  affairs  in  this  world,  and  eternal  hap- 
pinefs  hereafter.  Written  and  figned  by  me,  in  Bergen, 
jub  29,  1710. 

THOMAS  PITT.” 

*  20,400k  Sterling, 


Mr.  Salmon ,  author  of  the  Univerfal  Traveller ,  fays, 
p.  165,  vol.  1.  That  he  was  upon  the  fpot  at  the  time 
of  this  tranfaftion,  and  is  able  to  refute  the  fcandalous 
ftories  raifed  on  the  Governor  about  it. 

The  above  account  agrees  in  every  refpeft,  with  that 
which  I  had  from  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rivers’s  own 
mouth.  This  Diamond  was  configned  by  Governor 
Pitt,  to  Sir  Stephen  Evance,  of  London,  Kt.  It  ap¬ 
pears  by  an  original  bill  of  lading,  that  it  was  fent  in 
the  {hip  Bedford,  Captain  John  Hudjon  commander, 
March  8,  1701-2,  and  charged  to  the  captain  at  6500 
pagodas  only.  The  date  of  this  bill  of  lading  agrees 
with  the  time,  the  governor  mentions,  of  his  pur- 

cbafing  that  Diamond  in  India. - 1  have  been  fince 

informed  that  the  workmanfhip  of  this  ftone  coft 

5000I. .  Dr.  Jefferies  will  have,  that  ic  was  fold  for 

l,LU  5uoui.  thereof  was  given  and  fpent  in 
negociating  the  fale  of  it.  The  Diamond  is  generally 
faid  to  approach  near  to  one  of  the  firft  water,  and 
hath  only  a  foul  fmall  fpeck  in  it,  and  that  lying  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  not  to  be  difeerned  when  the  Ilonc  is  fet, 
He  deferibes  the  errors  of  the  manufa&ure  of  this 
brilliant  Diamond,  and  how  it  might  be  improved.  The 
confequence  of  this  will  be  the  augmentation  of  its 
luftre,  and  heightening  its  value. 

*  Sijlrum.)  But'  fometimes  we  fee  the  Siflrum  at  the 
top,  ornamented  with  three  figures ;  that  of  a  cat  with 
a  human  face  in  the  middle,  the  head  of  Isis  on  the 
right  fide,  and  the  head  of  Nephthys  on  the  left. - - 

at  85.  6d.  per  Pagoda, 


And 
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‘fcnade  out  as  fome  will  have;  (a.)  I  take  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  Perfea. 
(b.)  The  Lotus ,  +  or  bloom,  which  is  beginning  to  open ;  and  (c.)  repre- 
fents  a  female  cat,  or  one  of  their  great  gods,  called  /. Elurus , 


And  fometimes  a  cat’s  head  on  a  human  body,  the 
character  of  the  face  being  a  compofition  of  the  cat 
and  of  the  human.  Vid.  Montjoucon.  fup.  Vol.  ii. 
B.  vi — Thus  was  the  cat,  or  the  Great  God  sElurus, 
yarioufly  reprefented,  and  what  is  worth  notice  is,  that 
they  had  the  greatelt  veneration  for  cats  imaginable, 
held  that  animal  in  great  honour,  and  when  dead  em¬ 
balmed  their  bodies. - We  need  not  wonder  there¬ 

fore  at  feeing  fo  many  monuments  of  the  faid  animal 
reprefented  under  different  forms.  And  if  a  cat  was 
killed,  either  designedly  or  by  accident,  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  criminal  was  punifhed  with  death. - That  this 

animal  was  counted  really  very  holy,  and  the  favourite 
idol  of  many  ages,  may  be  feen  in  the  time  of  Tibe¬ 
rius,  at  a  city  in  Egypt  (as  Diod.  Siculus  relates)  where 
more  than  7000  Romans  were  killed  by  the  Egyptians , 
in  a  tumult,  becaufe  one  of  the  Roman  loldiers  had 

killed  a  cat,  an  Egyptian  God. - If  the  Reader 

pleafes  to  remember  what  I  faid  in  a  former  page, 
concerning  Diana ,  how  Ihe  transformed  herfelf  into  a 
beautiful  cat,  and  IJis,  who  was  often  reprefented  with  a 
crefcent,  fignifies  the  Moon’s  increafe  at  a  certain  fea- 
fon;  anyperfon  from  this  may  foon  conceive  that  Diana 
and  Isis  are  the  fame,  only  depifted  in  form  of  a 
cat,  on  this  Siltrum :  which,  confidering  the  ignorance 
of  thofe  times,  and  their  deteftable  idolatry,  its  not 

fuprifing  to  read  of  fo  much  blood  being  filed. - 

But  to  fpeak  like  a  Chrijlian ,  I  have  feen,  by  chance, 
people  taking  a  delight  in  doing  mifchief,  and  wanton¬ 
ly  kill  a  cat,  though  there  is  not  one  verfe  in  the  Old 
or  New  Tejlament,  which  mentioned  it  to  be  a  fin ;  yet  I 
believe,  in  the  fight  of  God,  its  looked  on  as  a  degree 
of  murder,  if  a  man  in  a  frolic  or  paffion  kills  an  ani¬ 
mal,  provided  Its  fiarmlefs  nnrl  henefirial  tn  him. — 
I  am  not  afhamed  to  own  being  fond  of  my  cat,  as  a 
companion,  there  is  fomething  folitary  and  hermit-like 
in  their  behaviour,  fuiting  that  retired  life  fo  much  de- 
fired  by  authors ;  and  a  great  deal  may  be  learned  from 
thefe  animals,  according  to  the  old  proverb  : 

“  Men  and  Dogs  go  abroad , 

“  Cats  and  Women  Jlay  at  Home.” 

Or  when  the  cat  is  away  the  mice  play:  and  who 

muft  not  own,  but  a  cat  may  look  at  a  king ; - 

Every  body  knows  them  to  be  ufeful  animals,  and  as 
it  was  a  great  crime  in  Egypt  to  kill  a  cat,  I  dont  doubt 
but  they  had  plenty  of  them.  In  fliort,  the  chief  is  to 
know  the  ufe  of  the  •  Siftrum,  which  is  this:  the  cat 


2.  OfiriSi t 

cm  the  top  fignifies  tlie  Moon’s  influence  on  the  annual 
rifing  and  falling  of  the  Nile,  this  degree  is  reprefented 
by  the  bars,  the  yearly  rifing  by  the  circular  tails  of 
the  fnakes,  thereby  becoming  the  fymboi  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  motion,  and  fertility  of  all  things,  further  feen  by 
the  blooming  Lotus,  and  Perfea,  a  tree  growing  in 
Egypt,  like  a  peach.  Vid.  Plin.  15,  13.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  know  the  infallible  fign  by  their  Zodiac,  when  the 
River  Nile  began  to  rife,  and  retired  immediately  to 
the  higher  grounds,  which  flowing  begins  in  the  month 
of  May  or  June ,  and  is  ufually  at  the  height  irt 
September ,  from  which  time  the  waters  decreafe  tilt 

May  or  Jane  again. - The  Canopus.  Vid.  p.  33.  and 

their  fields  and  gardens  they  ufed  to  fill  with  great 
ceremony  annually,  when  the  Nile  was  at  a  certain 

height. - This  was  the  time  when  the  Sifirum  was 

chiefly  ufed,  for  they  knew  that  the  fruitful nefs  of 
Egypt  depended  on  this ;  and  it  was  thereby  rendered 
the  mnft  fruitful  country  in  Africa.  That  it  was  ufed 
in  their  tragic  fongs  on  Osiris,  according  to  Lucanus , 
is  true,  bur,  as  to  its  being  a  warlike  inflrument,  we  can 
hardly  believe,  from  the  paffage  of  Virgil:  ,c  Regina 
in  mediis  patrio  vpcat  agrnina  Sijlro.” — This  is  rather  to 
be  underflood,  that  it  was  their  country,  and  that  it 
was  Isis ,  held  up  to  them  by  their  queen,  Cleopatra , 
for  which  they  fought,  and  by  which  fhe  wanted  to  in- 
fpire  them  with  courage  ;  but  not  to  mark  the  various 
Heps  in  marches,  for  the  found  of  this  Sifirum  would 
have  been  of  no  more  fervice  than  placing  on  the 
jews-harp. 

1 

The  fubflance  of  the  above  Siftrum  is  copper,  the 
fame  fize.  And  according  to  Apuleyus  is  fometimes  of 
filver  and  gold.  Jer.  Rnjfius  wrote  a  treatife  on  the 
Siftrum,  intitled,  Isiacus  de  Sijlro. 

*  Lotus.)  The  fruit  of  the  Lotus,  was  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  imagined  to  be  endued  with  the  virtue  of  mak¬ 
ing  ftrangers  forget  their  native  country,  Pitifc.  Lex. 
Ant.  in  voc.  An  herb,  of  the  feed  whereof  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  made  bread,  being  like  millet.  Vid.  defer.  Plin. 
13.  17.  and  our  Tab.  of  Tickets,  p.  6 2.  where  we  have 
given  a  Botanical  defeription.  I  fhould  have  been  very 
glad  to  have  met  with  a  real  Lotus,  a  dried  one,  or 
one  painted  from  Nature,  in  its  native  foil,  or  a  tranf- 
planted  one;  in  order  to  compare  them  with  the  va¬ 
rious  pictures  on  mummies  or  monuments,  &c.  for  in 
drawing  of  different  figures,  I  foon  found  the  variety 
of  characters  there  is  among  the  Egyptian  flowers 
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2.  Ofiris.  *  with  a  Mitre  on  its  Head,  in  the  form  of  a  cone;  on  each 

fide  of  which  is  a  Pinna ;  or  plume  radiated,  below  that  an  ox’s  horn, 

broken  at  the  end,  and  a  Colocafia  on  the  forehead,  with  a  long  beard 
under  his  chin.  His  hands  meet  at  his  bread;,  the  right  holding  a  Pedum 
or  fcepter,  and  the  left  a  whip.  His  body  is  covered  from  the  neck  to 
the  ancles,  with  a  clofe  linen  garment,  in  the  Ihape  of  a  mummy,  height 
feven  inches  and  three  quarters. 

3.  Ifis ,  +  fitting,  with  Orns  in  her  lap,  and  a  Calathus  or  bafket  on  her 

head,  in  which  was  probably  the  Moon’s  orb,  or  the  four  elements,  inclofed 
on  each  fide  with  the  horns  of  an  ox,  her  ufual  attribute;  but  that  is  now 
broken  off,  fhe  has  a  lote  on  her  forehead,  and  long  hair,  which  falls 
down  her  back  behind,  and  from  each  fhoulder  before,  to  her  bread;. 
Her  right  hand  is  placed  under  her  left  bread,  and  with  the  other  fhe  fup- 

ports  her  infant  fon.  She  has  bracelets  on  her  arms;  and  the  lower  part 


and  fruits,  and  in  comparing  even  various  Lotufes, 
&c.  I  met  with  fome  difference  in  refpett  to  each  other, 
as  if  there  were  feveral  fpecies  of  Lotus,  or  the  fault  of 
the  artift  in  not  giving  a  true  reprefentation  of  Na¬ 
ture,  but  drawing  them  in  an  ornamcmal-like  man¬ 
ner  ;  thence  it  comes  that  antiquaries  cannot  form  a 
right  idea,  and  make  mifiakes  in  their  demonftra- 
tions ;  either  from  tranfcribing  bad  authors,  or 
confounding  different  fruits,  See.  together.  I  mult  add 
this  further  concerning  the  Lotus,  and  other  fruits  and 
leaves.  See.  found  on  the  heads  of  Egyptian  Gods  : 
that  they  fometimes  reprefented  thefe  as  in  the  bud, 
bloffom,  and  in  full  growth,  all  thefe  form  fo  many 
characters,  that  thofe  who  were  not  well  acquainted 
with  thefe  vegetables,  have  taken  them  all  for  different 
Fruits,  whereas  they  were  all  one;  befides  their  being 
fometimesk-foilptured  with  the  fruit  alone,  or  without 
the  leaves,  and  fometimes  the  fruit  cut  open.  'I  leave 
the  reader' t6 Judge,  for  want  of  being  well  acquainted 

with  the  different  fiuita,  kavt.1  uf  Egypt,  ill  icfpeQuf 

botany,  how  thefe  antiquaries  have  groped,  and  what 
blunders  have  not  been  made.  — To  return  to  onr  Lotus, 
what  is  worth  remarking,  is :  that  it  rifes  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  when  the  Sun  appears,  and  dives  by 
degrees  under  again,  wfien  the  Sun  fets.  From  this 
phenomenon,  perhaps  it  became  the  fymbol  of  Ofiris, 
bccaufe  the  relation  they  thought  it  had  to  the  Sun. 

. - dt  was  a  long  while  after  thefe  notes  were  finifhed, 

that  by  chance  I  met  M.  Mahudel,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Belles  Lettre,  (T.  3.  p.  181.)  who  has  wrote  an  ac¬ 
curate  defeription  on  five  principal  Egyptian  plants,  &c. 
viz.  the  Lotus,  the  Egyptian  Bean,  the  Colocafia,  the 
Perfa,  and  Mufa ;  they  where  not  only  referred  to 
the  Egyptian  Theology,  but  were  alfo  ufed  for  food. 
The  above  -author  gives  the  fruit  and  leaves  drawn 
from  nature  in  two  Copperplates,  and  the  Egyptian 


Of 

Lotus,  the  Bean ,  See.  are  reprefented  here  on  various 
figures,  as  Ofiris  Ifis,  Ilarpocrates,  Sec.  The  Colocafia, 
in  form  like  an  Affes  ear,  or  horn,  in  which  the  fruit 
lies,  we  find  on  the  head  of  Orus  or  Harpocrates :  the 
Ferfea  leaves  refemblc  a  tongue,  and  the  kernel  a  heart; 
and  on  that  account  it  was  confecrated  to  Ifis :  the  fruit 
is  placed  on  the  heads  of  their  idols,  fometimes  whole, 
and  fometimes  cut  in  two,  to  exhibit  the  kernel;  the 
Mufa  has  large  obtufe  leaves. ,  found  on  the  heads  of 
antique  figures,  and  were  devoted  to  the  local  deities 
of  Egypt.  All  thefe  fruits  were  good  to  eat,  and  from 
their  Character  as  to  form,  and  alfo  the  leaves.  Sec.  it 
has  occafioned  all  thofe  myftcrious  doCtrines  of  fymbols, 
and  denoted  the  attributes  of  the  Egyptian  Deities. 

*  Osiris,  Sol  and  Nilus,  or  the  Sun  and  Nile.  The 
fon  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe,  who  was  the  firft  who 
taught  the  Egyptians  Hujbandry.'  Tib.  T.  7/  28.  He 
was  murdered  by  his  brother  Typhon.  His  wife  af- 
tei  lung  fcarch  found  his  body,  and  buried  it  in  the 
Illand  Abatos ;  at  which  time  a  very  large  ox  was 
feen,  which  taking  to  be  him,  file  worfliiped  under  the 
name  of  Apis  and  Serapis,  this  ox,  being  a  fymbol 
of  hufbandry  :  th eljraelites  in  imitation  of  which  made 

their  calf. - They  had  an  annual  cuftom  of  going 

to  feek  him,  and  having  found  him,  returned  with 
fhouts  of  joy.  Vid.  That  excellent  Roman  Saty rift  in 
the  time  of  Domitian,  and  Trajan,  Juv.  8.  29. 

t  Isis,  or  Io.)  Daughter  of  the  River  Inachus,  whom 
Jupiter  debauched  and  transformed  into  an  Heifer; 
Juno  having  fmelt  the  affair  out,  begged  her  of  him, 
and  flic  was  immediately  watched  and  kept  by  Argus, 
with  his  hundred  eyes,  who  was  killed  by  Mercury, 

in  Egypt,  where  lie  was  fent  by  Jupiter. - Io  being 

filing  by  a  gad  fly,  fent  by  Juno,  fled  into  Egypt , 

where 
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oF  her  body  from  the  waift  to  her  ancles  is  cloathed  with  a  linen  garment 
like  that  of  OJiris .  The  head  of  Orus  is  lhaved,  except  one  large  lock 
which  remains  on  the  right  fide,  reding  on .  that  fhoulder.  He  has 
alfo  a  Colocafia  on  his  forehead,  and  his  body  is  naked.  Height  feven 
inches;  the  fubdance  done,  very  much  refembling  what  we  call  a  hone, 
the  hair  of  IJis  I  take  to  be  covered  over  with  a  driped  kind  of  fubdance, 
hanging  down  like  lappets,  for  it  never  grows  fo  near  the  forehead,  and 
the  Ornament  on  her  head  a  crown  of  Lotus. — The  head  of  Orus  feems 
to  have  a  cap  on,  which  folds  round  in  a  point  on  the  right  fhoulder.  He 
was  afterwards  a  King  of  Egypt,  and  the  Apollo  of  the  Egyptians.  Vid .  Pint. 
i;i  Ifid.&Ofir. — Fig  and  2.  from  Colonel  W.  Lethieullier  s  colleclion.  The 
engraver  has  reverfed  both  the  dgures,  which  the  reader  is  defired  to  excufe, 
and  the  left  hands  of  each  figure,  &c.  we  are  to  fuppofe  the  right,  or  as 
the  print  would  appear  if  viewed  in  a  looking-glafs. 

Y  An 


where,  after  her  keepers  death,  the  recovered  her  for¬ 
mer  lhape  and  alrci  lici  marriage  wlin  UJiris,  Me  was 
called  Mis,  the  great  Goddefs  of  the  Egyptians.  Vid. 

Ov  Met  fab.  11. - Orus,  or  Harpocrates ,  their  fon, 

is  generally  reprefented  in  the  fame  temples,  holding 
the  fore  finger  of  his  left  hand  on  his  lips,  Varro  fays, 
the  meaning  of  this  was,  that  no  one  fliould  dare  to 
fay  that  thefe  Gods  had  been  Men  formerly ;  and  the 
law  infli&ed  death  upon  any  who  faid  that  Serapis  was 
once  a  mortal  man.  The  Egyptians  worfhiped  him  as 
the  God  of  Silence,  being  the  greatelt  mark  of  pru¬ 
dence,  and  a  reverential  awe  for  the  divinity.  From 
the  collection  of  Colonel  William  Lethieullier ,  left  by 
his  will,  dated  July  23,  1755. 

0  fir  is  and  IJis.  having  taught  the  Egyptians  hufbandry 
and  letters,  and  being  endowed  with  greatnefs  of  mind, 
and  by  enjoying  fuperior  talents,  they  civilized  that 
country,  and  the  Egyptians  became  a  great  and  mighty 
people.  Having  thus  by  courtefies  and  kindnefs  rofe 
their  fame,  they  obtained  the  admiration  of  the  ignorant, 
the  more  fenlible  part  not  being  able  to  extinguish  the 
vulgar  opinion  were  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  they  both 

reigned  over  Egypt. - Their  excellent  talents  and 

kindnefs  being  fo  predominant  over  the  dark  ignorance 
of  Egypt ,  that  they  fuppofed  them  to  be  beings  far 
fuperior  to  human  nature;  till  at  lad  they  built  them 
temples  and  adoied  them  as  the  greateft  Gods  of  Egypt ; 
nay  their  gratitude  and  profound  refpeft,  went  fo  far 
to  their  fupreme  benefatlors,  as  they  call  them,  Ifis, 
who  they  laid  was  every  thing,  that  upon  the  pavement 
of  the  temple,  there  was  this  fuperllitious  infcription  ; 
I  am  every  thing  that  hath  been ,  that  is,  or  that  will  be, 
and  no  mortal  has  yet  lifted  up  my  veil , — Thus  Plutarch 


informs  us  :  as  to  the  fymbols  they  bear,  OJiris  is 
adorned  with  a  fceptre  like  a  king,  and  armed  with  a 
whip,  to  denote  the  fymbol  of  the  Sun,  which  regulates 
the  courfe  of  Nature,  the  leader  and  infpe  6ior  of  al 

things. - Ifis  is  the  mother  of  Nature,  who  contains, 

feeds,  and  fupports  all  things.;  likewife  the  Moon,  for 
file  is  painted  with  horns,  and  like  a  teeming  woman, 
with  a  fine  fwoln  bofom,  nurfing  a  naked  little  boy  : — > 
Orus ,  who,  according  to  Ath  Kercher ,  fignifies  the  created 

world  fed  and  maintained - <ljis  and  OJiris  may  be 

called  by  an  infinity  of  names,  and  are  often  reprefented 
with  various  attributes ;  according  to  the  ditferent  hif- 
tories,  feafts,  works,  and  to  the  feveral  offices  in  each 

aferibed  to  them. - In  fine,  Ifis  is  taken  for  all  things 

according  to  the  Egyptian  Theology,  and  is  the  fame  as 

all  the  Goddefi’es,  and  Ofiris  as  all  the  Gods. - Thus 

we  fee  how  the  Egyptians  veiled  over  the  face  of  their 
knowledge,  in  the  gloomy  labyrinth  of  hieroglyphics, 
afid  other  figns.  To  unlock  this  treafure,  or  to  take 
off  the  mafk,  fo  that  the  truth  may  be  viewed  in  its  pure 
character,  is  no  eafy  talk  ;  for  whatever  demonfirations 
we  meet  with,  are  all  now-a  days  looked  upon  as  con- 
jeftures  only ;  and  though  many  learned  men  might 
perhaps  have  miffed  the  mark,  yet  it  mud  be  allowed 
that  fome  very  fublime  comparifcns,  and  mod  ingenious 
explanations  have  been  made,  which  perhaps  in  their 
kind,  might  be  full  as  good  as  their  hieroglyphic 

knowledge  if  the  truth  of  thofe  was  known - What 

refpe&s  their  learning,  for  which  Egypt  is  the  millrefs 
of  the  World  ;  and  fome  of  the  Eallern  nations  were 
noted  for  their  knowledge  in  polite  literature  ;  both  in 
Scripture  and  Profane  hiftory  :  and  as  to  its  an.iquity, 
the  origin,  or  mother  oj  all  arts  and  Jciences :  Job  was 
thence,  likewife  Bradmans  and  Cy/nncfplujls.  Mojes 

and 
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An  Urn  of  Ibis. 


4.  An  Ibis ,  *  preferred  by  the  Egyptians  in  an  earthen  red  cylindrical 
pot,  or  Urn,  fealed  up  with  a  white  cement.  In  thefe  are  contained  fome- 
times  hawks,  &c.  given  to  Sir  H.  Sloane ,  by  my  Lord  Sandwich ,  who  brought 
it  from  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt . — The  cylinder  is  a  body,  having  two  flat 
furfaces,  and  one  circular,  and  this  Ibis  was  the  hieroglyphic  of  Mercury. 

■  -  i 

— +  Mendes, 


and  Daniel,  received  their  education  from  them  :  and 
many  of  the  ancient  philofophers  travelled  into  that 
celebrated  country  for  learning,  as  Pythagoras  and 

Democritus , - “  but  Solomons  wifdom  excelled 

the  wifdom  of  all  the  children  of  the  Ealt  country, 
and  all  the  wifdom  of  Egypt.  Vid.  1  Kings ,  c.  4, 
v.  30 _ But  all  thefe  Egyptian  figures  and  hiero¬ 

glyphics,  amulets,  &c.  among  the  fenftble  and  religi¬ 
ous  chriftians,  are  looked  upon  at  prefent  as  fuperfti- 
ous  and  downright  idolatry  ;  and  was  any  perfon  to 
reverence  or  wear  them  at  prefent,  he  would  be  laughed 
at,  as  they  do  with  thefe  people  among  us,  who  cafry 
about  them  a  little  mutton-bone ,  and  fuck  it  now  and 
then,  as  I  have  feen,  that  they  may  not  be  plagued 
with  the  cramp,  commonly  called  the  cramp-bone;  be- 
fides  others  I  know,  who  are  as  it  were  bewitched  with 
downright  Paganifm,  by  being  great  obfervers  of  times 
and  feafons,  of  lucky,  and  unlucky  days,  and  omens. 
See.  Scci 

*  Ibis.']  A  bird  in  Egypt,  with  a  long  hooked  bill  of 
a  fine  red,  long  fliff  legs  of  the  fame,  and  the  colour 


of  its  feathers  all  over  of  a  fine  fhining  black ;  it  eats 
up  the  ferpents,  deflroys  the  locufts,  &c,  that  infeft 
that  country,  and  it  lives  about  the  Nile,  though  it  ne¬ 
ver  enters  the  water,  it  generally  builds  its  neft  upon 
palm  trees,  to  avoid  the  cats ;  Aldrovandus  relates,  that 
the  flefh  of  the  Ibis  is  red,  like  a  falmon’s,  and  fweet, 
the  fkin  very  hard,  and  finells  like  wild  fowl;  its  a 
fpecies  of  flork,  which  the  Dutch  call  Oyevaar.  It  is 
a  bird  of  paffage.  “  Yea,  the  flork  in  Heaven  know_ 
eth  her  appointed  times,  and  the  turtle,  and  the  crane, 
and  the  fwallow  obferve  the  time  of  their  coming;” 
See  Jer.  c.  8.  v.  7.  The  Egyptians  have  recourfe  and 
invocation  to  thefe  birds  called  Ibis,  and  worfhiped 
them  as  a  God,  when  they  are  troubled  and  annoyed 
with  ferpents.  Vid.  Cic.  N.  D.  1.  29.  and  Plin.  1.  10. 
c.  28.  And  w'hat  is  worth  remarking  is,  that  this  bird 
Ibis,  (which  I  mentioned  in  my  note,  page  49.)  in¬ 
vented  the  clyfler,  and  not  the  flork,  for  this  black 
bird  having  a  falcated  beak,  which  ferved  him  as  a  fy- 
ringe  or  pipe  to  fquirt  water  into  his  pofleriors,  to 
purge  and  cleanfe  its  body ;  whence  the  Apotheca¬ 
ries  may  Load  the  antiquity  of  their  profeffion ;  we 

need 
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— +  Mender,  or  Pan ,  a  vign^t ;  Vid.  j or  the  plate  p.  44..  A  demi- relievo, 
of  the  famous  Idol  in  Mendes.  ( lingua  ALgypt,  hircus )  a  city  of  Egypt ,  where 
Pan  and  a  buck  goat  were  worfhiped.  Strab .  lib.  17.  That  very  learned, 
and  wTell  verfed  Geographer,  and  great  admirer  of  Homer ,  many  verfes  of 
whom  he  cited  and  explained. — The  artift’s  performance  of  Mendes  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  diameter  14  inches  two  eights. 

TAB.  XXX 


need  not  wonder  that  the  fuperflitious  Egyptians  held 
this  bird  in  the  greatefl  veneration,  and  after  death 
made  a  Mummy  of  it,  if  we  confider  the  quantity  of 
vermin  it  dedroyed  every  year,  occafioned  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  Nile. 

I  am  not  going  to  aflid  in  facrificing  to  idolatry, 
but  what  perfon  is  there  living,  that  would  not  refpeft 
and  admire,  and  keep  in  refemblance  any  fubflance,  or 
being,  &c.  which  preferved  its  Life  or  Property?  the 
Oyevaar,  or  dork,  is  a  kind  of  Ibis,  and  the  arms ,  of 
the  famous  village  the  Hague.  —  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  burger-maders  at  that  place  punifli  very  feverely 
all  thofe  that  fhoot  them,  or  any  wife  kill  thefe  birds,  or 
young.ftheir  yearly  vilitors)  with  what  is  called  their  Pe¬ 
cuniary  Puni/hments;  if  they  have  any  Money,  and  thofe 
who  are  poor  with  whipping,  and  burning  them  on  their 
backs,  with  this  very  fignature  of  the  dork  and  for 
other  crimes.  I  need  not  tell  how  feverethe  Dutch  are 
in  the  punilhments  of  their  criminals,  which  I  approve, 
and  peihaps  this  being  the  foie  reafonto  keep  in  awe  all 
their  fubjefts  and  why  there  are  fo  few  people  profecuted 
cuted  and  executed  in  Holland.  See.  Pecuniary  Punijh - 
ments  are  preferred  before  any  other  whatfoever  in  that 
country;  for  who  loves  money  better  than  the  Dutch? 
next  that  Labour,  and  indeed  they  well  deferve  the 
name  of  the  Wife  States  of  Holland,  a  patron  for  labour, 
and  acquiring  riches,  &c. - The  Egyptians  em¬ 

balmed  all  manner  of  birds,  for  their  is  dill  to  be  feen 
in  the  field  of  mummies  a  well  of  birds,  according 
to  the  defeription  of  Mr.  Melton ,  an  Engli/hman.  Vid. 
Mr.  Le  Brun,  where  in  feveral  padages  hollowed  in  the 
rock,  they  found  many  earthen  pots,  or  Urns,  with 
preferved  birds  embalmed ,  one  in  each ;  likewife  Hens’ 
Eggs  empty,  but  fill  whole. - They  had  like¬ 

wife  Cottages ,  where  they  fed  the  Ibis,  and  it  was  a 
law  in  Egypt ,  that 'all  Birds  and  Quadrupeds  born 
among  them  fliould  have  keepers ,  for  they  edeemed  all 
fuch  animals  as  facred :  fo  Heredotus  relates  in  his 
Euterpe.  Cap.  6 5.  (The  father  of  the  hidorians,  who 
wrote  nine  books  of  a  General  Hijlory  in  the  Ionic  Dia¬ 
led,  which  the  learned  aflembly  of  Greece  diled  the 
Nine  Miifes,  a  mufe  to  each  book,  and  indeed  his 
language  is  very  fweet  and  elegant ;  as  may  be  feen, 
from  feveral  quotations  inthis  book,  See.) 


*  Mendes.)  Its  fubflance  a  dark  blue  flone,  hard  and 
very  heavy.  This  goat's  head  I  take  to  be  the  true 
reprefentation  of  Pan,  the  god  of  fliepherd  ,  hunters, 
and  all  country  diverfions  and  exercifes.  Mythologids 
will  have  that  the  univerfal  Nature  was  exprefled  by  him, 
Homer  faith  that  he  was  called  Pan,  which  fignifies  all 
or  Nature.  He  is  fometimes  fculptured  and  depiUed 
half  man  and  half  goat.  I  have  feen  an  ancient  datue 
of  him,  which  was  really  fublime ;  where  the  face 
partook  of  a  buck  goat,  the  remainder  of  the  other 
members  of  the  human  body,  on  the  fame  proportion 
and  plan  as  if  a  goat  had  been  metamorphofed  into  a 
human  body,  and  in  which  the  animal's  character  was 
yet  vifible,  being  a  compofition  of  the  human  and 
brute.  The  ancient  ftatues  are  not  equally  good,  but 
this  is  the  bell  antique.  I  prefer  it  before  any  other.  I 
could  here  mention  feveral  figures,  vhofe  fublime 
parts  are  overlooked,  but  it's  not  my  intention  to  med¬ 
dle  with  any  thing  that  belongs  to  my  profeffion.  I 
do  not  love  to  paint  or  draw  in  words. — This  figure  of 
Pan  is  a  fight  enough  to  frighten  old  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  for,  as  I  have  faid,  he  refembles  a  bead  rather 
than  a  man,  having  large  horns,  a  chaplet  of  pine 
on  his  red  finding  face,  with  the  feet  and  tail  of  a  goat, 
the  hairy  fubflance  dying  away  upwards  on  his  thighs, 
his  drapery,  a  fpotted  leopards’s  (kin,  a  pipe,  with 
feven  uneven  reeds,  in  one  hand  ;  and  a  crooked  Aaff 

in  the  other. - It  is  as  rich  a  Fable ,  as  any  I  know, 

and  cannot  part  with  it;  Confidering  how  ingenioufly 
the  fecrecies  of  Nature  are  united  in  this  Pan,  which 
its  name  itfelf  declares  to  be  the  fymhol  of  the  uni- 

verfe. - His  upper  part  heing  human  fignifies  the 

celeftial  globe,  which  is  beautiful,  radiant,  and  finding, 
like  his  face,  whofe  horns  fymbolizc  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
his  hair  and  beard  the  rays  of  the  Sun ;  the  rednefs  of 
his  face  is  like  the  fplendor  of  the  Iky,  and  the  fpotted 
Ikin  or  drapery,  the  ftars,  which  befpangle  the  firma¬ 
ment  ;  as  to  the  pipe  with  feven  uneven  reeds,  thefe 
are  the  feven  planets  which  make  the  harmony  of  the 
fpheres;  his  fheep-hook  bending  round  at  the  top, 
are  the  years  turning  in  one  another ;  but  the  defor¬ 
mity  of  his  lower  fliaggy  members,  fignifies  the  terrellial 
globe,  inhabited  or  adorned  by  beads,  trees,  fh  ubs, 
or  whatever  is  below ;  laftly,  the  goat's  feet  might  be 

taken 
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TAB.  XXX. 


Aves,  Birds. 


Fig.  1.  2.  and  Birds ,  from  America,,  called  Gua'innmhi;  in 

Zoology,  there  are  many  fpecies  of  them,  the  fmalleft 

of  all  the  feathered  race  figure  l.  and  2,  are  Birds  in  Miniature  indeed ; 

it  flies  very  fwiftly,  and  makes  a  noife  exa&ly  like  the  humming  of  a  bee, 
and  not  much  larger  than  the  humble  bee,  it  does  not  perch  on  the  flower, 
but  hovers  over  it,  and  can  fuftain  itfelf  a  long  time  on  the  wing,  and  in 
that  poflure  thrufl  its  little  beak  and  tongue,  which  is  remarkably  long,  into 

flowers  and  bloffoms,  the  juices  of  which  it  fucks  and  feeds  on. - 

There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  keeping  it  alive*  and  as  it  has  no  other 

food  but  this,  it’s  only  feen  in  Summer,  for,  when  the  Winter  approach¬ 

es,  they  retire,  and  continue  in  a  torpid  fiate,  but  at  Surinam  and 
Jamaica,  they  are  never  known  to  difappear.  It  has  the  mofl  beautiful,  bril¬ 
liant  and  radiant  lively  colours  of  all  others  Birds,  and  the  Indians  make 


taken  for  the  poles,  foundation,  or  folidity  of  the 
earth. — Many  ingenious  explanations  might  be  made 
of  this  great  God  Pan ,  and  I  could  make  fome  more, 
and  fay  a  great  deal  on  this  fubjeft,  and  of  the  tranf- 
figurations  of  the  Gods,  but  time  obliges  me  to  go  on 
with  the  next  figures. — All  that  I  have  ftudied  was  to 
fet  the  imagination  of  the  reader  a-going,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  my  thoughts,  or  demonftration. — Pan, s  dcfcent, 
according  to  Lucian *,  was  of  Mercury,  who  having 
changed  himfelf  into  a  very  white  goat,  obtained  his 

defire  with  Penelope,  and  begat  Pan. - And  according 

to  Higinus ,  c.  196.  It  was  this  Pan  that  changed  him¬ 
felf  into  a  goat,  when  the  giants  warred  again  ft  heaven, 
and  advifed  the  gods  in  their  retreat  Egypt,  to  to 
change  themfelves  into  various  animals.  Jupiter  tranf- 
formed  himfelf  into  a  ram,  Apollo  into  a  raven,  Bacchus 


into  a  goat,  Diana  into  a  cat,  Juno  into  a  white  cow, 
Venus  into  a  fifh,  and  Mercury  into  the  bird  Ibis ;  for 
mod  of  the  Gods  had  all  crept  together  in  fome  private 

hidden  clofet  in  Heaven,  for  fear  of  Typhon ,  &c. - 

Vid.  for  an  entertaining  defeription  of  this,  Ovid’s  Me - 

tam.  1.  5.- . This  is  the  reafon  why  we  fee  all  thefe 

Gods  reprefented  in  the  form  of  different  animals, 
among  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians,  hence  their 
origin.  And  if  we  add  to  this  the  benefit  they  received 
from  thefe  animals,  it  caufed  their  worfhiping  thefe 
Gods,  of  whom  they  were  fymbols ;  and  now  before  I 
take  my  leave  of  Pan,  I  mud  not  forget  to  write  that 
the  Gods,  after  Typhon  was  conquered,  as  a  reward  for 
his-  wholfome  advice,  placed  him  into  the  number  of 
ftars  called  Capricorn. 


*  Lucian .)  A  witty  dialogift  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  but  there  is  fomething  very  remarkable  in  this  author  s  life, 
which  we  thought  proper  to  take  notice  of,  viz.  That  for  fome  time  he  proeffed  Chriflianity,  but  foon 
turned  apoftate,  and  became  a  wicked  blafpkemer ,  a  ridiculer  of  the  Heathen  Gods,  and  a  profeffed  Deijl,  at 
[ength  he  that  had  barked  fo  loud  at  Religion,  was  at  laft  devoured  by  Dogs.  Vid.  Suid  ubi plura  invenies. 

artificial 
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artificial  pictures  with  the  feathers  of  thefe  Birds,  the  embroiderers  fet  them 
in  gold,  and  thin  as  gold-beater’s  fkins,  or  colours  on  a  canvafs.  Some  of 
them  are  fo  fmall,  that  its  legs  and  feet  together  meafure  but  half  an  inch, 
and  its  whole  truhk  not  an  inch.  The  body  weighs  only  the  tenth  part  of  an 
ounce,  which  is  about  equivalent  to  a  filver  flxpence;  whereas  a  titmoufe, 
wren,  the  fmalleft  Bird  among  us,  weighs  but  two  (hillings  or  half-a-crown. 

♦ 

Figure  1  8z  2,  if  I  am  not  miftaken  I  take  thofe  to  be  young  ones,  com¬ 
monly  called  Oife.au  Moache ,  or  Fly  Birds,  the  head,  neck,  back,  wings  and 
tail,  of  a  moufe  colour,  the  throat,  bread:  and  belly,  of  an  afh  colour,  the 
bill  light  yellow;  it  has  four  toes,  and  the  legs  are  grey. 

4.  Paradifca  Regia ,  or  the  King’s  Bird  of  Amboyna,  commonly  called  King  of 
the  Birds  of  Paradife,  they  are  generally  clafled  among  thefe  Birds  of  Paradife, 
though  in  reality  neither  related,  nor  no  ways  refembling  them,  for  chara&er, 
bignefs  and  colours,  nor  does  he  fly  or  keep  company  with  them. — The  in¬ 
habitants  of  Amboyna  call  them  Birds  of  .paflage,  like  the  Bird  of  Paradife , 
both  of  whom  they  fuppofe  come  from  New  Guinea ;  they  do  not  flhoot  them 
with  their  arrows,  but.  catch  them  with  fnares,  or  Bird-lime ;  they  kill  them 
immediately,  and  when  prepared,  dried,  and  tied  between  two  thin  boards, 
they  fend  them  to  Banda ,  where  the  nutmegs  grow,  and  where  they  generally 
are  fold  for  double  the  money  the  Birds  of  Paradife  fell  for.  1  he  way 
to  keep  them  is  with  oil  of  Afpicv  or  Spyknard  oil,  or  they  puff,  burn,  and 
fpread  camphire,  or  brimflone  within,  or  over  the  Bird,  the  beft  remedy  to 
deftroy  the  maggots  and  preferve  all  kind  of  ftuft  Birds,  &c.  provided  they 
are  inclofed  in  cafes  to  keep  the  effluvia  of  the  camphire,  &c.  within,  and 
not  to  expofe  them  to  the  Sun.  The  above  Bird  is  about  feven  inches  long, 
he  has  but  a  little  head,  ftraight  beak,  light  yellow,  black  and  little  eyes, 
his  head  is  a  fire-like  red,  neck  blood  red,  breaft  intermixed  with  a 
dark  chefnut  colour,  circled  with  a  half-moon,  of  a  dark  green,  the  belly 
white,  on  each  fide  with  gfeyifh  feathers,  the  tips  of  which  are  green,  the 
wings  ftrong,  and  towards  the  end  vellowifh,  and  the  tail  fhort,  not  plumed, 
but  with  feathers,  out  of  which  proceed  two  (lender  curved  .  quills,  on  the 
end  of  which  only  are  two  volute-like  green  feathers,  with  a  vacancy  in  the 
center,  which  is  very  curious,  and  remarkably  ornamental.  The  colours  * 

Z  exceflively 

-*  Colours .)  Thus  have  I  given  a  defeription  of  the  entertaining  ffudy,  they  ought  to  make  a  flight  {ketch 
real  colours  of  this  Bird,  from  nature,  but  its  impof-  from  the  live  Birds,  either  as  flying,  walking,  or  fland- 
fible  for  any  perfon  or  myfelf  fo  to  do,  for  all  thefe  '  ing;  every  one  of  thefe  fhould  be  graceful  and  natural, 
different  colours  being  gloffy,  will  change  like  the  and  then  the  Birds  fluffed  fromt  hefe  lludies  accord- 

Peacock’s  tail,  from  one  colour  into  another,  if  any  ingly. - -This  is  the  chief  point  in  which  the  buffers 

perfon  changes  his  point  of  view.  Whoever  fluffed  of  quadrupeds  and  Birds  are  deficient.  They  requiie 
this  Bird  might  have  taken  more  pains,  confidering  its  a  Bird  painter's  genuis  to  do  this, 
beauty. — As  for  thofe  who  amufe  themfelves  with  this 
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^  * 
exceftively  beautiful,  and  polifhed  like  fattin,  which  is  but  a  bad  comparTon, 

and  the  legs  are  divided  into  four  toes,  the  colour  greyifh,  which  the  Indians 

generally  throw  away  to  hinder  the  Bird  from  putrifying,  or  to  make  us 

believe,  as  they  fay  of  the  Birds  of  Paradife ,  that  it  has  none. 

We  {hall  now  drop  the  curtain,  with  the  following  crefted  Green  Humming 
Bird ,  (figure  3,)  and  neft,  which  is  made  of  fine  cotton,  and  as  tender  as  a 
fpider’s  web,  mixed  with  wool,  mofs,  and  little  fibres  of  vegetables,  &c.  fuf- 
pended  in  the  air  between  a  few  twigs  of  an  orange,  pomegranate  or  a  citron 
tree,  &c,  to  give  their  neft  a  fituation  fecure  and  folid,  its  form  like  a 
woollen  cap  in  miniature,  its  fize  within  hardly  lit  to  receive  part  of  a  mans 
thumb ;  and  its  egg  about  the  bignefs  of  a  pea,  (which  we  have  difpofed  on 
each  fide  of  the  Bird,)  two  in  number,  as  white  as  fnow,  the  one  weighed 
about  five  grains,  and  the  other  only  three  and  a  half,  and  the  whole  neft 
weighed  no  more  than  twenty-four  grains. — Some  of  the  Indians  wear  thefe 
little  eggs  in  their  ears  for  oraments,  and  others  hang  the  Bird  by  their  little 
feet,  to  a  fmall  ring  of  gold,  in  the  form  of  pendants ;  it  is  faid  the  ladies  of 
Mexico  apply  them  to  that  ufe. — The  female  is  the  architeft,  the  male  fupply- 
ing  it  only  with  materials,  like  a  good  hufband,  and  fits  upon  the  neft  now 
and  then,  while  the  female,  after  a  fhower  of  rain,  or  when  the  dews  is  upon 
the  blofloms,  +  is  a  fucking  the  honey  for  food. — This  Humming  Bird  fitting 
on  its  eggs,  its  colour  of  the  beak  is  black,  eyes  of  an  oval  form,  colour 
like  polifhed  fteel,  diamond-like ;  head,  back,  tail,  a  dark  green,  in  the 
light  as  if  mixed  with  gold,  a  ruff  of  ultramarine  mi*ed  with  lake  round 
its  neck,  the  extremity  of  the  two  feathers  on  its  tail  dark  grey.  When  I 
look  at  nature,  I  think  I  could  fooner  paint  it  in  colours,  than  defcribe 
it  in  words.  Its  throat,  the  fame  as  the  back,  but  part  of  the  breaft  and 
belly  light  grey,  the  remainder  of  the  body  being  hid  by  the  neft,  I  <;ould 
not  defcribe  ;  the  Bird  is  a  native  of  America ,  and  is  really  a  little  mira¬ 
cle  of  nature  ;  as  for  its  beautiful  colours,  no  butterflies  or  flowers  can 
equal  it  :  the  wonderful  creation  of  God,  I  have  often  thought  with  admi. 
ration,  fhews  itfelf  more  confpicuous  in  the  miniature  animals  than  in  the 

and  hovered  over  immediately  with  a  multitude  of  half 
ftarved  different  fpecics  of  Humming  Birds,  as  many  as 
there  were  bloffoms,  fucking  their  food ;  the  fun  cafting 
his  rays  over  all,  a  fight,  as  my  friend  faid,  equal  to  a 

Paradife. - Laftlw  we  mu  ft  not  omit  to  mention 

their  time  of  incubation,  which  is  twelve  days ;  the 
young  ones  on  their  firft  appearance  are  about  the  fize 
of  a  blue  bottle  fly,  firft  bare,  then  with  down,  at  laft 
with  feathers,  which  by  degrees  become  more  and  more 
beautiful.  % 

large 


*  Bloffoms.)  What  pleafing  fight  could  match  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ?  viz.  After  a  great  drought  in  Jamaica,  the  blof¬ 
foms  being  fliut  and  covered  with  duft,  every  thing 
looked  tragi-comical ;  it  had  not  rained  for  fome  time, 
a  gentle  fhower  came  at  laft  in  the  evening,  at  fun  fet, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  the  fky,  almoft  equal  to  the  rifing 
of  the  fun  ;  when  reader  behold,  all  the  duft  well  waffl¬ 
ed  from  the  leaves  and  bloffoms,  every  thing  revived 
and  looked  gay  :  There  was  a  tree  in  my  garden  full 
of  bloffoms,  facing  my  back  parlour,  which  was  covered, 
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large  ones,  for  they  muft  have  bones,  mufcles,  veins,  arteries,  nerves  &c. 
and  are  endowed  with  five  fenfes :  and  how  many  animals  and  infers  are 

there ;  in  comparifon  of  which  this  Bird  is  a  huge  animal ! 

•  * 

,  * 

C  0  N  C  L  U  S  IO  N. 

■ 

Having  thus  far  endeavoured  fo  make -my  Explanations  as  true  and  cur¬ 
rent  as  Bank-bills,  I  thought  it  now  time  to  conclude,  for  the  fand  in  the 
glafs  is  continually  going,  and  many  perfons  are  wilhing  to  fee  it  finifhed : 
and  thus  fulfil  my  promiffory  notes. — Now  as  all  things  are  fubje£l  to  the 
revolution  of  time,  or  Saturn,  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things,  who 
among  the  Ancients  was  reprefented  as  Eating  and  deftroying  his  own  Children , 
we  have  done  our  utmoft  in  refpe£t  of  merit,  to  fave  it,  if  pofiible,  from 
his  jaws. 

* 

I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  have  been  very  ufeful  as  a  defigner,  and  facrificed 
my  talents  to  a  good  purpofe,  more  fo  than  any  painter  of  my  profeflion  in 
this  kingdom;  though  I  look  on  myfelf  as  a  man  that  has  been  ill  ufed  and 
betrayed,  the  Author  of  my  intended  Ruin  is  now  at  mv  Mercy%  and  I  was 
advifed  not  to  {hew  him  any ;  but  I  will  rather  ufe  DoElor  Ibis*  as  we  com¬ 
monly  do  a  cur  when  he  barks  at  the  Moon. 

Nither  fhall  we  behave  like  the  Dogs ,  who  bite  the  Stone  without  looking 
at  Him  that  threw  it,  but  bear  all  things  with  a  manly  patience.  On  that 
account,  and  this  is  the  only  reafon,  why  I  took  a  diflike  to  thofe  anatomical 
ftudies,  &c.  in  which  I  was  employed,  for  I  found  no  relief  from  thrfe  that 
could  do  me  juftice;  I  fubmitted,  did  not  refift,  and  I  fell. 

“  Tho  Virtue  like  the  Sun,  whom  Clouds  confine , 

“  Or  veil'd  in  Night,  may  fometimes  ceafe  to  fhine , 

“  Yet  when  at  length  its  Beams  around  are  hurl'd, 

“  It  Pleafes,  and  Inf  rulls  the  duller  World,"  Mrs.A.BEHN,  in  Afop's  life. 


*  Dottor  Ibis.)  Its  a  great  comfort  to  me  that  he 
is  alive,  and  will  fee  the  above,  for  I  perfectly  agree 
with  Plancus ,  who  faid  by  way  of  feoff,  “  that  none  but 
vain  bugs  and  hobgoblins  ufed  to  fight  with  the  dead,” 
Kow  if  this  (hould  be  anfwered,  (but  I  believe  not) 
I  defire  He  would  take  an  example  by  Me,  and 
write  it  himfelf ;  for  as  to  employing  of  other  people 
to  write  for  one,  there  is  fomething  fo  deteftable  and 
cowardly  in  that;  and  It  is  a  dilhonefl  mean  cunning,  in 
making  one’s  felf  a  great  man  with  other  people’s 


merit.  (This  is  what  the  country  people  call  reaping 
without  /owing.)  Pray  now,  as  you  was  very  lucky, 
and  did  well  in  the  world,  what  prejudice  did  I  ever 
do  you,  why  fhould  you  difeourage  me  as  a  painter ; 
was  I  not  to  live  too  ?  O  if  I  had  a  mind  to  fpeak  how 
I  could  expofe  you,  in  what  we  commonly  term  a  whole 
length. — But  *  *  *  *  *  See.  &c.  And  you  have 
now  I  dare  fay)  to  your  great  forrow  and  mortification, 
loft  a  ufeful  fubjeft ; — Go :  and  read  your  picture  in 
the  fable  of  the  Man  and  his  Goofe. 

However 
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However  I  was  refolved  not  to  be  idle,  I  drew  and  wrote  thefe  figures  and 
explanations,  but  I  am  forry  to  fay  it,  in  a  time  when  this  nation  is  engaged 
in  a  war  with  America ,  &c.  while  every  body’s  attention  is  taken  up  with 
News,  or  with  defcriptions  and  converfations  on  Battles ,  the  roaring  thunder 
of  Cannons ,  burning  and  plundering  of  Towns ;  others  again  on  the  ftagna- 
tion  of  Commerce ,  fcarcity  of  money,  depopulations,  ruin,  famine,  and  Blood - 
Jhed  of  fo  many  courageous  men,  and  all  other  definitions,  which  accompany 
the  Triumphal  Car  oj  War.  And  although  peace  feems  to  be  enveloped  in 
gloomy  clouds,  we  hope  the  time  is  not  far  off  whtn  peaceable  harmony, 
like  the  golden  fun-beams  will  break  forth,  and  glorioully  dart  its  blejfed 
Rays  on  this  Country,  its  cities,  arts,  and  commerce ;  and  thus  give  life  and 
plenty  »  to  make  every  thing  /mile  and  be  happy. — And  what  fuhjet  is 
there  who  does  not  wilh  profperity  to  this  country?  where  there  are  fo 
many  ingenious  and  brave  men,  and  who  for  generofity  are  not  to  be 
equalled  in  Europe , 
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